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SECT. 2; 


large and powerful kingdom which 
we call France, from the F ranks, 
who conquered it. In the middle ages it 
was called in Latin Franco-Gallia, or Fran- 
cia®; and from thence Is derived its French 

name, F rance. 5 | 


* Francis is indeed. found in very ancient ee (Vid. 
Eumenii Panegyr. Conſtantino dict. c. X. F. 2.) and on a 
coin of the emperor Conſtantine. But at that time it could 
mean no more than the part of Germany and the Netherlands 
which the Franks then inhabited. - See Joach, Oudaan's 
Roman den, written in Dutch, p. 137. 
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er. A. 

France lies betwixt the 42d and 52d de- 
gree of northern latitude, and the 1 5th and 
zoth of weſtern longitude *. Its northern 
boundaries are the Channel, or the Britiſh 
ocean; eaſtward it confines on Germany, 


Swiſſerland, Savoy, and Piedmont ; ſouth- 


wards on the Mediterranean and Spain; and. 
its weſtern limit is the Atlantic ocean. Its 
greateſt length, from Cape Conquet, in 
Brittany, to Straſburg, is 200 leagues; and 
its breadth, from ſouth to north, from Rou- 


ſillon to Dunkirk, makes 150 leagues. Its 


whole content is reckoned at 10,000 geo- 
graphical miles . 


rr. . 


The climate of France makes it one of 
the beſt and pleaſanteſt countries in Eu- 


„ This 1s the ſituation given it by Piganiol de la Force, 
in his Nouvelle Deſcription de la France; but in the Maps, 
where the meridian begins at the iſland of Ferro, France 
— from the 13th to the 26th degree of weſtern lon- 

+ On the 24th of March, 1760, new limits ven gg 
on between the kings of France and Sardinia, by which the 
town of Chezery, with its dependencies, was to belong to 
France, which gave up in exchange, part of the'valley of 
Seiſſel, and ſeveral 2 diſtricts. New Genealogical and 


Fiſtorical Accounts, Part 14— 150. 


t see Buſching's Geography. De 1a Force (Tom. I. 
3.) fays, that France contains 30, ooo ad ſquare 


eagues, in which he muſt certainly exceed. 


rope, 
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rope *, being ſubject neither to the ſevere 


cold of the northern, nor to the ſultry heats 


of the more ſouthern climates ; and parti- 
cularly in the middle parts, nothing can be 


more mild and temperate. 


8. C0: 


The Pyrenees ſeparate France from Spain, Hills, 


as the Alps from Italy. In Languedoc are 


the Cevennes and Alps, and the country of 


Auvergne is likewiſe fall of high mountains. 


The county of Burgundy is ſeparated from 


Swffierland by the Juta Chain, as Lorrain 


is from Alſace by the mountains of Vauge. 


* 


SBE 
The principal rivers in France are: 
1. The Loire, which riſes in Languedoc, 
out of the mountain Gerbier le Joux, be- 
tween the Vivarais and Velai; and after wa- 


tering the provinces of Nivernois, Ocleannois, 


Touraine, and Anjou, and receiving ſeveral 
other rivers in its courſe, diſcharges itſelf 
into the Atlantic ocean, fifteen leagues belo 
Nantz in Brittany. | 


2. The Seine. The ſource of this river 
is above Chanceaux, two leagues from St. 


* Comines, Book-IV. chap. vi. ſays, We partake of 
the torrid and the frigid zone; and therefore it is that we 
have people of both complexions. But, in my opinion, 


there is not in the whole Univerſe a country beiter ſituated 


than France.“ 8 
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Seine. It runs through Paris, paſſes by 
Rouen, and joins the Channel between 


Havre de Grace and Honfleur. 
3- The Rhone. This river riſes in Mount 


Furke, in Swiſſerland, through which it 


runs into the lake of Geneva, and after 
leaving it four leagues below that town, 


- loſes itſelf in a narrow clift of a rock: 


from whence it paſſes by Seiſſel and Lyons, 


and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean 
by three mouths, Gras de- Sauze, Sainte 


Anne, and le Grand Gras. 


4. The Garonne, which iſſues from the 
mountain of Aure in the Pyrenees, into 
the valley of Aran in Gaſcony. At Bec 
d'Ambez it joins the Dordogne, when it is 
called the Gironde; and runs into the At- 


lantic ocean by two mouths, Le Pas des 


Anes, and Le Pas de Grave (a). 
All theſe rivers are navigable, and com- 


municate either with themſelves, or with 
other rivers, by canals. 


cer. 
France has in all ages been celebrated for 


its fertility (5), and very juſtly, as producing 


ſufficiently, and even abundantly, almoſt 
every thing requiſite to the neceſſity, con- 


(a) Deſcription de la France, par M. Pig. de la F orce, 


Tom. I. p. 4. & foll. 


(5) Solini Polyhiſt. c. xxiii. 


yeniency, | 
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veniency, and pleaſure of liſe, The animal 
kingdom affords horned cattle, ſheep (1), 
game (2), wild and tame fowl. In horſes, oY 
and particularly the large and ſtrong kind, 
it is ſomewhat deficient ; but this in ſeveral f 
parts is made up by aſſes and mules (3). 
The ſouthern provinces afford ſilk-worms, 
which ſpin great quantities of ſilk, but not | 
ſufficient to ſupply the manufactures. France 1 
is well ſupplied with fiſn, both from the ſea | 
and the rivers (4). | 


The vegetable kingdom in F rance is very tn vegeta- 
conſiderable; for beſides timber, and wood 
for fuel (5), it produces the beſt kind of 


(1) Languedoc, Berry, and Rouſillon, have the moſt and 
beſt. Thoſe of the laſt province yield a very fine and beau- 
tiful wool. Pig. de la Force, Tom. VI. p. 645. | 

(2) Dauphine produces white hares; and among its moun- 
tains are found bears, wild goats, and ſhamois. De la 
Force, Tom. III. p. 364, 365, 366. 5 

(3) Chiefly in Poictou and Berry, where a very great trade 
of thoſe uſeful beaſts is carried on. See De la Force, Tom. 
IV. p. 406. and Boulainvilliers, in his State of France, 

| Tom. 1 P · 267. $4. ; 1 

(4) Normandy and Brittany afford plenty of falmon. 
De la Force, Tom. IV. p. 486. and Tom. V. p. 72. 
Pilchards are caught on the coaſts of Languedoc and Brittany. 
Ditto, Tom. IV. p. 93, 484, 485, 486. In the river Cha- 
rante, in Saintonge, is found a ſpecies of large muſcles, 
in which are pearls not inferior to the Oriental. Ditto, 'Tom. 
IV. p. 327. It is obſerved of ſea-fiſh, that thoſe of the Me- 
diterranean are not near ſo good as thoſe of the ocean. Ditto, 
Tom. IV. p. 420. 

5] Of wood for fuel a ſcarcity is faid to be already felt; 
but of ſhip-timber, Dauphine, Provence, and eſpecially. the 
Pyrenean mountains, have plenty. De la Force, Tom. III. 
P- 391—421. and Tom. IV. p. 237. 
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apples, pears (6), plums, peaches, apricots, 
cheſnuts, and olive-trees (7). Several of 


the provinces alſo afford capers, ſaffron, 
woad, and tobacco : but of all the fruits 


and vegetables in France, the moſt profit- 


able is the vine, with which all the pro- 
vinces abound, Picardy alone excepted (8). 


The French fruits and vegetables are ex- 


The foſſile 
kingdom. 


quiſite. In common years the corn of its 
own growth ſuffices ; but it is ſubject to 
frequent ſcarcities from ſeveral cauſes (9). 
Of hemp and flax it has likewiſe a ſuffi- 
CIENCY. 6 
France affords minerals, but with little 
or none of the two principal metals, gold 
and filver. For though anciently very fine 


gold was found in Gaul (c), yet the mines 


(6) Brittany and Normandy make great quantities of eyder 


and perry. 


7) The olive- trees are moſtly in Provence, Languedoc, 
and Roufillon, De la Forte, Tom. III. p. 419. Tom. IV. 
Þ: 53: Tom. VI. p. 622. Beſides olive- trees, Provence 
ikewiſe yields 'pomegranates, oranges, lemons, palm, al- 
mond, and fig-trees. Ditto, Tom. III. p. 419. | 
(8) I apprehend that Normandy and Bretagne may alſo be 
excepted. T. 
The beſt and moſt celebrated French wines are, Cham- 


pagne, Burgundy, Vin-de-grave, Pontac, Muſcade], Fron- 


tignac, Hermitage, &c. Of the ſmaller wines, and which 
will not bear exportation, are made vinegar and brandy. 

(9) Theſe cauſes are the want of granaries, the heavy taxes, 
war, and the too great cultivation of the vine. 

(c) Pliny, Lib. XXXIII. cap. iv. 


have 
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have been long fince exhauſted (10) ; and 
the few ſilver veins remaining are not of 
ſuch richneſs as to clear the coſts of work-' 
ing them (11). Copper it has plenty (12), 
and ſtill more iron (13); but very little 


tin and lead. Though France yields no 


gems (14), it has excellent marble (15), 


and ſome patts abound in pit-coal (16). 


Salt is made both from ſprings and from the 
ſea (17): and ſaltpetre in moſt parts of the 
tie) Gols 3ndecd is cait-from the river Avriege in Lan- 


guedoc, and in Alface from the ſand of the Rhine; but fo 
little as to be ſcarce worth mentioning. De la Force, Tom. 


IV. p. 86. Tom. VI. p. 439. 


(11) Upper Alface has filver mines, but of little profit. 
De la Force, Tom. IV. p. 444. The filyer mines in Bur- 


| gundy are ſaid to be ſomething richer. Ditto, 531. 


- 


(12) The chief copper countries are Picardy, Champagne, 
Dauphbine, Lyonnois, Bearn. 171 

(13) abounds, and ſome very good, in the county of 
Burgundy, Dauphbine, Foix, Nivernois, Angoumois, Maine, 
Normandy, and Hainault, That in Dauphiné and Angou- 
mois is very malleable, and uſed for cannon, bombs, and 
bullets, De la Force, Tom. III. p. 390. Tom. IV. p. 350. 
Steel is made of the Niyernois iron. Tom. V. P* 339+ | 

(14) Small ftones are found in the Bourbonnois, near 
Bourbon PArchambaut, which have a very near refemblance 
to diamonds, and even cut glaſs, De la Force, Tom. V. 


p- 376 


(15) Provence, Languedoc, Gujenne, Gaſcony, the Bour- 


nois, Maine, have marble quarries. 
(16) Pit-coal is found in Gaſcony, Guienne, Nivernois, 


Brittany, Picardy, and eſpecially in Hainaylt. That of the 
laſt is accounted better than even the Epgliſh, De la Forge, 


Tom. VI. p. 285. | | 
(17) The falt ſprings are in the duchy and county of Bur- 
gundy. Of ſea-ſalt conſiderable quantities are made in the 
parts confining on the ocean. That of the Pais d'Aunis in 
Saintonge, is particularly eſteemed. De la Force, Tom. IV. 
p- 328—363. : 
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kingdom (18). France has many mineral 
waters and warm baths; and ſome famous 


for their virtues in certain. diſterapers. | 


- 


dC TT. .-VIL- 


The provinces of which France at pre- 
ſent conſiſts, were, at the acceſſion of the Ca- 


petian family to the throne, ſo far from being 


immediately ſubject to the crown, that moſt 
of them had their particular princes, who 
indeed held their lands as fiefs from the 
kings. But on the extinction of their fami- 


lies, their lands became ſucceſſively annexed 
to the crown; and this, in proceſs of time, 


gave occaſion to the diviſion of the country 
into governments (Gouvernemens Gene- 
raux). Theſe in the time of Francis I. 
were nine; which afterwards, in the civil 
wars under Francis II. and Charles IX. 
were encreaſed. Henry III. by an edict, 
ſettled their number at twelve: 1. Iſle de 
France. 2. Burgundy. 3. Normandy, 
4. Guienne. 5. Brittany. 6. Champagne. 
7. Languedoc. 8. Picardy. 9. Dauphine. 
10. Provence. 11. Lyonnois; and 12. Or- 
leannois. But under Lewis XIV. this num- 
ber was, by the newly - conquered countries, 


(18) The moſt is made in Touraine, of the fand-fone, 
common in that country. Boulainvilliers, Tom. I. p. 31. 


and 
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and curtailments from moſt of the other 
governments, augmented two-thirds (d); ſo 
that at preſent there are thirty- ſeven, in 
this order: 1. Paris. 2. Iſle de France. 
3. Picardy and Artois. 4. Champagne. 
5. Burgundy. 6. Dauphine. 7. Provence. 
8. Languedoc. 9. Foix. 10. Rouſillon. 
It. Navarre. 12. Guienne. 13. Sain- 
tonge and Angoumois. 14. Ounais. 15. 
Poitou. 16. Brittany. 17. Normandy. 
18. Havre de Grace. 19. Maine, Perche, 
and Laval. 20. Orleannois, 21. Niver- 
nois. 22. Bourbonnois. 23. Lyonnois. 
24. Auvergne. 25. Limouſin. 26. La 
Marche. 27. Berry. - 28. Touraine. 29. 
Anjou. 30. Saumur. 31. Flanders. 32. 
Metz. 33. Lorrain. 34. Verdun. 35. 


Toul. 36. Alſace. 37. The county of 
Burgundy *. | 
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It is not a little remarkable, that in France, Independent 


where every thing has been brought under 
the royal prerogative, there are ſtill two 
countries quite free and independent, and 


.. (4) De la Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 2. p. 407, 408, 
M. De Real (Science du Governem. Part. I. Tom. IT. 

p- 12.) ſays, that France has thirty-ſeven governments; but 

without giving the names of them. Some writers make 
unkirk a particular government, and others Boulogne, 


inveſted 
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inveſted with the ſovereignty. Theſe are 
the counties of Avignon and Venaiſſin, and 
the principality of Dombes. The former, 
which belong to the See of Rome *, are 


hemmed in by Provegce, The third, of 


which the duke du Maine is proprietor , 
lies in the duchy of Burgundy. 
Orange was likewiſe a free principality ; 
but on the failure of the male line of that 
illuſtrious family, in the perſon of Wil- 


liam III. king of England, it was ſequeſ- 
trated, and has been annexed to the govern- 
ment of Dauphine 4. on 


There are farther, the free principalities 


of Bouillon and Monaco. The former is, 


* Joan, queen of Naples and counteſs of Provence, in the 


year 1348, fold to Pope Clement VI. for 80, ooo florins, 


the Venaiſſin, which formerly belonged to the Counts of 

Toulouſe, and had before, in 1273, been given by Philip III. 
king of France, to Pope Gregory X. Henault Nouv. Abregé 
Chronol. Tom. IV. p. 296. The abbe St. Pierre (Annal. 
Polit. Part. II. p. 343.) mentions it as an overſight in the 
French court, not to embrace the opportunity of acquiring 
— "h which the treaty of Vienna, 1735, put into its 

nds. 

+ Gaſton, duke of Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. had 
the principality of Dombes, by his marriage with Mary de 
Montpenſier. Oo his deceaſe, it went to his only daughter 
Mary-Ann-Louiſa; who gave it to Lewis- Auguſtas, duke of 
Maine, a natural ſon of Lewis XIV. De Real, Science du 
Gouvernem, Ch. I. Tom. II. p. 19. 5 

t Willam Frederic, king of Pruſſia, at the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, ceded his claim to the principality of 
Orange to the crown of France, reſerving the title and arms. 
Du Mont. Corps Diplom. Tom VIII. Part. I. p. 337. 
Lewis XV. in the year 1722, conferred the principality of 


Orange on the Prince of Conti. Buſching's Geography. 
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in a great meaſure, environed by the duchy 
of Luxemburg; but the latter lies in Italy, 


between the county of Nice and the Ge- 


noeſe territories, under the protection of 
France *. e. 


SE. CT. IX. 


The French, by means of commerce and Pependen- 


navigation, have extended their dominion 
into the other three parts of the world ; 
poſſeſſing, 575 ieee 


11 


I. In Aſia, on the coaſt of Corvihanded; In Aſia, 


Pondicherry ; which, by the French Eaſt- 
India Company, has been made a place of vaſt 
trade, and likewiſe well fortified ; together 
with ſeveral others on the coaſt of Malabar 
and Bengal (19). | res 


Bouillon belongs to the houſe'of La Tour d' Auvergne, 


and Monaco to that of Matignon-Torigny. See Supplem. 
au Corps Univerſ. Diplomat. Tom. II. Part. I. p. 401. and 


M. De Real, Part. I. Tom. II. p. 20-24. | 
(19) The French trading company, which was erected in 
the year 1679, by that celebrated miniſter of ſtate Colbert, 
[> 1g the country about Pondicherry from the king of 
iſapour. But in 1693, the Dutch took the place, and for- 
tified it in the beſt manner, Being reſtored to the French at 
the peace of Ryſwick, it was by them greatly enlarged,” and 
with additional fortifications. Hiſtory of the French Com- 
merce in the Indies, in the Modern. Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. 
XI. p. 96, 97, &c. But in January 1761, the Enghſh 
making themſelves maſters of Pondicherry, razed the ſortfi- 
cations, and carried away the artillery. The other French ſet- 
tlements in theſe parts, as Arcote, Bandewalii, Baldore, 
Alacopang, Carical, Carangole, Chilleput, Vantuchellum, 
Alemparre, Coperpokue, Balemore, Ckellimbonegh, and Mihie, 


H. In 
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II. In Africa, the iſland of Goree (20), 
at Cape de Verd ; Arguin, at Cape Blanco; 


and in Guinea, Fort Frangois. In the In- 
dian ocean, the iſland of Bourbon (2 1) and 


Iſle de France (22); both at no great diſ- 


tance from the large iſland of Madagaſcar. 
III. In America, the French are poſſeſſed 
of that part of Louiſiana lying weſtward of 


the river Miſſiſſippi (2 3), and a part of Gui- 


ana, which by ſome is indeed called France 
Equinoxiale, with the adjacent iſland of Cay- 
enne. They have likewiſe the weſtern part of 
the large and fruitful ifland of Hiſpaniola, or 
St. Domingo, the iſland of Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, Marie Galante, La Deſirada (24), 


were involved in the like fate. In the peace concluded at 
Paris, the 13th of February 1763, theſe places were all re- 
ſtored to the French, but in the condition to which they had 


been reduced by the war. 


(20) This iſland, together with Fort Louis, and other 
places on the Senegal, were taken by the Engliſh in 1758. 
Goree has been reſtored to the French ; but Fort Louis, and 
the other places, the Engliſh have retained. | 

(21) The Portugueſe, who firſt ſetcled in this iſland, called 
it Maſcarenhas, The French took poſſeſſion of it in 1654. 
Deſcription of the iſland of Bourbon, London, 1672. 

(22) It was formerly called Mauritius Iſland, a name it 
received from the Dutch. 

(23) The part of Florida lying eaſt of the Miſſiſſippi, toge- 
ther with Canada and Cape Breton, were ceded to the crown 
of Great-Britain at the peace of Paris, Art. IV. V. VI. VII. 
only the two ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon being 
left to the French for the conveniency of their fiſheries. * 

(24) All theſe iſlands the Engliſh had made themſelves 
maſters of in the laſt war ; but it was thought adviſeable at the 


peace of Paris to give them back to the French, Art. VII. 


and 
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and St. Lucia (25). Theſe iſlands are ex- 
cellently cultivated, ſo as to yield very great 
quantities of ſugar and coffee: the latter 
was firſt planted there by the French. 

The Weſt-India colonies are a property 
of the crown, which accordingly appoints 
the governor : whereas the ſovereignty of 
the Eaſt-India and African poſſeſſions is 
lodged in the Eaſt-India company. 


S E. CAR. 
That part of Gaul lying on the Mediter- Bede 


ranean ſea, was reduced under the domi- 
nion of the Romans by Fabius Maximus; 

and Julius Cæſar completed the conqueſt of 

the whole country. They kept poſſeſſion 

of it till the fifth century, when the Bur- 
gundians, Viſigoths, Britons, and Franks, 
ſettled themſelves in ſeveral parts of Gaul. 436 
The latter, under their king Clovis, by | 
one ſignal victory put an end to the Roman 
government, and erected a powerful mo- 
narchy. Clovis's ſons and deſcendants not 

only weakened it by their frequent par- 
titions, but wanting ME and firmneſs to 


(25) Theſe and St. Vincent, Dominico and Tabago, belong 
to the Neutral Iſlands, as they are called. At the peace of 
Paris, Art. IX. a divifion was made of them between the 
French and Engliſh; by which the former have St. Lucia, 


and to the Engliſh are 3 St. Vincent, Dominico, and 
Tabago. | 
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wield the ſceptre, ſunk into a total de- 
pendency on their Mayors of the Palace (26), 
retaining no more than the pageantry of 
royalty. At length Childeric III. was for- 
mally depoſed, and confined in a convent, 
where he died, which was likewiſe the fate 
of his ſon Theodoric. | 

Pepin, the author of this great revo- 


lution, aſcended the throne; and though 


his claim was exceptionable, his qualities 


rendered him worthy of fuch elevation. 
His fon, Charles the Great, enlarged the 


dominion of the Franks, making conſider- 
able conqueſts in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, and acquired for himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors the title of Emperor of the Weſt; 
which had lain dormant above 300 years. 
The empire of the Franks at the time of 
his demiſe, reached from the Ebro o the 
Raab in Hungary, and from the Eider to 
the lower part of Italy. But it was totally 
diſmembered by the partitions between his 
three grandſons, Lotharius, Lewis, and 
Clrarles. The youngeſt of theſe princes, 
Charles, firnamed the Bald, had for his 
ſhare France; and on the failure of his 
elder brother, the emperor Lotharius, he 
ſucceeded him in his dignity, which his 
ſucceſſors were ſo far from maintaining, that 


(26) Majores Domus. 


they 
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they were ſtripped of their authority, and 

by degrees, of the kingdom itſelf, through 

the very ſame errors and defects by which 

the Merovingians had loſt the crown. 
Chafles the Simple, unable to make head 
againſt the Normans, who ravaged France 

with continual incurſions, found himſelf 
obliged to give up to them a part of theduchy 

of Neuſtria, as a royal fief, and on that oc- 

ſion called Normandy. In this manner it 913 
was that the governors of provinces erected ; 
themſelves into hereditary lords paramount, 
under the titles of dukes and counts (27). - 
Lewis V. the laſt of the deſcendants of 
Charles the Great, was poſſeſſed only of 93% 
Laon and Soiffons, with ſome other {mall 
diſtricts; and even theſe were nn 

him (e). 

Charles, duke of Lorrain, tis father' 8 
brother, though next heir to the crown, 
was excluded by Hugh Capet, duke of 
France, whoſe male deſcendants are in 
poſſeſſion of it to this day. His firſt ſuc- 
ceſſors were involved in many difficulties, 

(27) Among the great vaſſals in France at the time of the 
failure of the Carlovingian race, the principal were, the 
dukes of Bur zundy, rance, Normandy, Aquitaine or 
Guienne, and ny; with the counts 7 Flanders, Cham- 
pagne, and Toulouſe. Brittany had alſo its own dukes, 
which at that time were arriere vaffals of the dukes of Nor- 
mandy. Mezeray Abrege Chronolog. de l' Hiſt de France, 


Tom. I. p. 302. & Velly, Tom. II. p. 248, & foll. 
(e), Velly, Hiſtoire de France, Tom: II. p. 245. 
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on account of their very feeble authority, 
and the great ſtrength of their vaſſals. Wil- 


liam duke of Normandy having conquered 
England in 1066, and Henry count of Anjou 
and Maine, afterwards king of England, 


having married Eleonora, heireſs of Guienne 
and Poitou, the Engliſh thereby got poſſeſ- 
fion of lands in France to the extent of 
more than one-fourth part of the kingdom. 


Philip II. however, dexterouſly availing him- 


ſelf of the circumſtances of the times, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of every thing except Guienne. 

Lewis IX. induced by a ſuperſtitious de- 
votion, undertook a very unfortunate croi- 
ſade to Egypt and Paleſtine, and another to 
Tunis, in which he died; but theſe expe- 
ditions gained him a canonization. His 
brother Alphonſe of Poictiers, became, by 
his marriage with Joan, counteſs of Tou- 
louſe, lord of that county; which on his 
death eſcheated to the crown: and another 
of the royal brothers, Charles of Anjou, 
acquired the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily; 
which gave the French the firſt pretence to 


interfere in the affairs of Italy. 


Philip IV. reſolutely aſſerted his preroga- 
tive againſt that haughty and ambitious pope 


Boniface VIII. and made the ſee of Rome, 


under Clement V. and ſeveral of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, dependent on France. His three ſons, 
Lewis 


NR A Nr . "Ty 


within a few years of each other, and with- 132 
out leaving any male iſſue. - By theſe ſuc- 1326 
ceſſive deaths Philip VI. count of Valois, 
came to the throne, which Edward III. 
king of England, diſputed with him in a 


3 Las: X. Philip V. and Charles Iv. died 11 - 


long and vigorous war. Though Philip 1339 


was unſucceſsful in many things, yet did 
ha add to the crown the counties of Cham- 
pagne, La. Brie, Dauphiné, and Montpe- 
lier. His ſon John terminated the conteſt 
with the Engliſh by the peace of Bretagne, 
ceding to them Poitou, Saintonge, Aunis, 


| Angoumois, Perigord, Limouſin, and Ca- 


lais. On the other hand, the duchy of 1362 
Burgundy devolved to Bim (28); = he 
gave it to his fourth ſon, Philip, who 
founded the younger houſe of Burgundy. 
Charles V. had greatly reduced the En- 
gliſh dominion in France; but during the 
turbulent reign of his delirious ſon Charles 
VI. Henry V. king of England, con- 
quered the greater part of France; and on 
his marrying the princeſs Catherine, the 
ſucceſſion to the throne was ſolemnly pro- 
miſed him. By his early death, Charles 425 
VII. aſcended the throne, and bad the 


(28) By the death of N the laſt duke of the old line of 
G es 
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ood fortune to recover all the Engliſh con- 


queſts, Calais excepted. 
His ſon, Lewis XI. by his arbitrary ad- 
miniſtration, paved the way to an unh- 


mited prerogative (29.) On the death of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, he 
ſequeſtrated that duchy, as a fief eſcheated 


to him ; and by the will of Charles of An- 


jou, titular king of Naples, he inherited 


the counties of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, 
together with a claim to Naples. | 


Charles VIIT. who ſucceeded his father 


Lewis XI. married an heireſs of Brittany, 
which afterwards occafioned its being united 


to the crown (30). He likewiſe made 
good his father's claim to Naples, by re- 
ducing that kingdom ; but was not able to 
keep it. e | 


He was ſucceeded by the duke of Or- 
| leans, under the name of Lewis XII. who 


(29) He choſe rather to follow his wild imaginations, than 
be guided by the wiſe laws of the ſtate; and made his gran-" 


deur to confiſt in oppreſſing the people, abaſing the nobility, 
and raiſing of mean ion. This is what a cer- 
tain author has called making kings their own men.“ He 


mould rather have ſaid, © making kings mad-men.“ Me- 


zeray, Tom. II. p. 713, 


(30) Queen Anne, = the demiſe of Charles vm. mar- 
ned his ſucceſſor, Lewis XII. Claudia, her eldeſt daughter 


by this ſecond marriage, was married to Francis, count of 
Angouleme, afterwards king; and in 1532, he, in a formal 
inftr ument, united Brittany to the crown. Boulainvilliers 
Etat de France, Tom, II. p. 54. | e 
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having a pretenſion to the duchy of Milan, 


in right of his grand mother, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of it by force of arms. Likewiſe, jointly _ 


with Ferdinand the Catholic king of Spain, 15 


he reduced the kingdom of e but 
ſoon loſt both that and the Milaneſe. 


His ſucceſſor, Francis I. jealous, 1 * 


without reaſon, of the great power of the 


emperor Charles V. was almoſt continually 


at war with him, but to his great loſs. Being « 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia, he was 
obliged to renounce: the paramount juriſ- 


diction over Flanders and Artois, which 
France had hitherto. poſſeſſed, and likewiſe 


bis claim to the Milaneſe and Naples. 
But his fon, Henry II. had better ſuc- 
ceſs againſt that emperor, taking from him 


the three biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and 1552 


Verdun. In the freſh war, however, which 
he entered into againſt Charles's ſon, Philip 


II. king of Spain, he had the worſt ; yet not 1557 


without a conſiderable advantage to France, 


the Engliſh, who had fided with Spain, 
loſing Calais, the only remainder of all their i 1558 


former conqueſts. _ 
Under his three ſons, W II. Charles | 
IX, and Henry III. who reigned ſucceſ- 
fively after him, France was thrown into 
terrible convulſions. The principal authors 
of them were the princes of Lorraine, of 
„ the 
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the houſe of Guiſe ; who, under the pre- 
tence of ſupporting the catholic religion, 
endeavoured to ſeize the helm of govern- 


ment, and are faid even to have had de- 


fignson the crown. Eight religious wars (31). 
the maſſacre of Paris, and the Holy League, 


as it was called, were the fruits of their 


ambition. Henry III. ſeeing himſelf re- 


duced to extremities by their turbulence, 


made uſe of an extraordinary remedy againſt 
the heads of the houſe of Guiſe, cauſing 


the duke and cardinal to be executed with - 


out any judicial proceſs; for which he was 
murdered by a Dominican monk. 

Henry IV. was the next heir to the crown; 
but his profeſſion of the reformed religion 
furniſhed the League with a pretence not to 


acknowledge him: this objection Henry re- 


moved by going over to the Romiſh church; 
by which ſtep, and his perſonal capacity and 
courage, he at laſt got ſecure poſſeſſion of the 


(31) Naude, in his Conſiderations Politiques fur les Coups 
d' Etat, Ch. III. p. 199, very partially charges the Re- 


formed as the ſele authors of theſe wars and their conſe- 


quences. His words are, From the firſt diſturbances 
** raiſed by the Calvinifts to the reign of Henry IV. the 
* E Re formed have fought us in five very cruel and 
«© bloody battles ;. been the cauſe of the death of a million 
of people; of the taking of 30s towns and cities; of an 
«« expence of 150 millions only for the payment of the 
** houſhold troops; and of the burning and deſtroying of g 


towns, 400 villages, 20,000 churches, 2000 m es, 
and 10,000 houſes,” : 8 85 
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throne ; and ſo effectually did he apply him- 
felf to reſtore tranquillity, order, and pro- 
perity, that at his death France might be 161 
faid to have been in a flouriſhing condition. 
The minority of his ſon, Lewis XIII. 
was, as uſual, very turbulent; but after 
cardinal Richlieu took the helm in hand, 164 
he diſarmed the Huguenots, humbled the 
great men, and rendered the royal preroga- 


tive unlimited. The Thirty Years War in 1635 


Germany gave him a good opportunity of 
turning the French arms againſt the houſe - 
of Auſtria, and of weakening its exceſſive 


power. This was done ſo effectually, that 


Lewis XIV. at the peace of Munſter, which % 
put an end to this long war, gained from 
the emperor, Alſace and Suntgau, together 


with the three dioceſes of Metz, Toul, and 


Verdun; and at the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
Spain ceded to him a great part of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, with the county of 6,4 


Rouſſillon. 


France was now the firſt power in Eu- 
rope, and ſo ſecure againſt all hoſtile enter- 
prizes, that it was entirely in Lewis XIVth's 
breaſt to have reigned in peace, and thus 
procured to his people a laſting enjoyment 
of the greateſt temporal felicity : but pride 
and ambition, ſtimulated by bad counſels, 
urged him to other meaſures. He was for 

C 3 | acquiring 
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acquiring a great name by arms and con- 
queſts; ſo that his long reign became a ſe- 
ries of bloody wars, and moſt of them un- 


* - 


juſt; in which he took from the crown 


of Spain another part of the Netherlands 
and the county of Burgundy, and from the 


German empire Straſburgh, and the other 
imperial cities in Alſace, and placed his 


grandſon on the throne of Spain : but on 
the other hand, he drained his kingdom to 
the loweſt ebb, leaving to his great-grand- 
ſon Lewis XV. the crown encumbered with 
a moſt enormous debt (32). _ 

It has been this prince's good fortune to 
compaſs the acquiſition of Lorrain, for 
which France had been ſo eagerly longing 
above a century paſt ; and he compaſſed it 
by engaging to maintain the pragmatic 
ſanction of the emperor Charles VI. But 
inſtead of making good his engagements, 
he declared himſelf againſt the emperor's 
heireſs, which involved him in a war with 


the empreſs-queen and Great-Britain ; and 


in which, though the far greater part. of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands was over-run by 


the French arms, he at length proved no 


(32) The faults in the adminiſtration of Lewis XIV. and 
his unjuſt wars, the abbe de St. Pierre has pointed out, and 
cenſured with the greateſt freedom, See his Annales Poli- 
tiques, Part. I. p. 209, 213, 245, 349, &c. Part. II. 
p. 193. : 9 40 ©: Ps N 5 8 
| gamer . 
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painer. . The diſputes between the MF? 


. and Engliſh i in + Mii concerning 

; their limits, brought on a freſh war with 75s 

1 Great-Britain; and this produced an alliance 

8 between France and Auſtria, The views - | 

: on both ſides in this connection, and the 

r advantages each promiſed itſelf from it, 

$ were very great. But the conſequences 

n did by no means aniwer ; and France, after 

0 a very expenſive, and in the whole unfortu- 

by nate war, both by land and ſea, faw itſelf 

h obliged to purchaſe peace with the loſs of :763 
the greater part of its North-American poſ- 

0 ſeſſions. 

* -- 8,0 

it The inhabitants of France, conſidered Trent 

ic originally, conſiſt of a mixture of ſeveral g. = 

at people. The Gauls, the Aborigines, were 

8. ſucceſſively invaded by the Romans, the Bur- 

8 gundians, the Goths, the Bretons, the 

th Franks, and the Normans; ſo that to this 

1d day no ſmall difference of manners and 

of cuſtoms is obſervable in ſeveral provinces. 

dy For inſtance, the Normans are reckoned 

29 crafty ; the Gaſcons witty and courageous, 

A but withal great boaſters (33) ; the Limo- 

00 (33) This character of the Gaſcons M. Muralt will have 

li- to be pretty much the character of. * French in general, 

II. Lettr. IV. p. 299. 
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fins dull; the Pariſians (, ſoft, but _ 
courteous and friendly Iv GH 


an” 


Character of 
ehe French. 


e XII. 


As to a = deſcription of the F rench, 
they are comely and well ſhaped (34), very 
active and lively (), with a great ſhare of 
wit, and a natural diſpoſition and. aptitude 
for all bodily: exerciſes. In affection and 
obedience to their kings, they exceed all 
other nations (35). The meaneſt and 


pooreſt Frenchman paſſionately intereſts him- 


ſelf in the glory and good fortune of the 
grand monarch (7); to pleaſe him, and merit 
his favour, is the higheſt ambition of all 
ranks, and the ſummit of their wiſhes (). 
They are naturally ſociable, and their ſo- 


ciality is directed by good ſenſe, excluding 


all reſtraints and affected gravity from con- 
verſation; but punctual obſervers of real de- 


Lettres Perſannes, Tom. I. Lettr. XXVIII. p. 67. 

(2) Muralt Lettres ſur les Frangois, Lettr. IV. p. 299, 

CO, 

(34) Nullis mortalibus indoles ad ſpeciem virilis eleganſque 
magis facta. Oris intrepidi habitus motuſque atque peitus 
qui totum corpus decent. No nation equals them in . 
and aſpect, and a graceful carriage.” Barclaius in Icon. Ani- 
mor. Cap. III. p. 368. 

ow Muralt, Lake. I. p. 177. 

(35) Toti populo ingens amor & patientia dominantis, 
Apud illos vere regnatur, nefaſque quantum regi liceat dubi- 
tare. They have a great affection and ** for their ſq- 
yereigns.” Barclay, Cap. III. p. 968. 

(:) Moralt, Lettr. IV. p. 301. 

(t) Ibid. Lettr. IV. p. 332. 
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cency (0). Another of their commendable 
qualities is complaiſance and a readineſs to 
oblige, which they practiſe not only towards 
relations and acquaintance, but likewiſe to 
ſtrangers, whom they treat with great ci- 
vility, contracting friendſhip with them as 


readily. as with their countrymen ; and 
ſhewing themſelves not only diſintereſted, 
but even generous and noble in their friend- 


ſhip (m). The French nobility value ho- 
nour above every thing; and hence that 
valour by which they chiefly ſtrive to di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves from the common- 


alty (). 


But theſe good qualities are not without 


great alloy. The complaiſance of the 
French is often overdone (o); and that 
ſprightlineſs and wit, otherwiſe fo taking, 
ſeems to be not purely natural (p). In the 


mean time, amidſt this exceſſive fondneſs + 
for wit, which is, as it were, an epidemi- 
cal diſtemper among them (9), the under- 


ſtanding is neglected, as of little ox no ac- 
count; the effect of which is, that they 


(1) Muralt, Lettr. II. p. 201. 
n) Ibid. Lettr. II. p. 20g. 
) Ibid, Lettr. II. p. 210. 
(e) Ibid. Lett. III. p. 2 
Is) Ibid. Lettr. I. p. 178. 
7 Voyez Le Nane Tom. 1. Lettr. XXIX. p. 374+ 


fre- 
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frequently miſtake the ſhadow for the ſub- 
ſtance, and ſeek, merit in external appear- 
ances, and things of no affinity with it (r). 


And as they account no nation can come in 
competition with them for wit (6), ſo they 
arrogate to themſelves the like ſuperiority in 


qualities really praiſe-worthy ; and eſpecially 


intrepidity and military courage (36). Thus 
the ſucceſs of their arms elevates them be- 
yond meaſure; and on every fortunate oc- 
currence, Europe rings with their ſuperio- 
rity (37). 

Courage, that capital virtue of the nobi- 


| lity, was formerly productive of great miſ- 


chiefs among them by duels; and families 


- {r) Muralt, Lettr. I. p. 180, & ſuiv. | 152 

W's. 6) Ibid. Lettr. I. P · 195 196. & ſuiv. Lettr. IV. pag. 

324, &c. | | Ai at: 
(36) Mr. Mauvillon, author of the celebrated Lettres 


Firangoiſes & Germaniques, goes beyond all writers in zeal 


for maintaining the courage and military glory of bis coun- 
trymen ; and after making a compariſon between them and 
the Germans, he pronounces that the former are brave, the 
latter good ſoldiers; but that the latter could not ſtand 
egainſt the former with ſuch a general as the marſhal de Bel- 
Iſle at their head. See Lettr. VII. p. 115, 116, 133, 
134, &c. : ; 

- (47) The French having reduced the iſland of Minorca in 
1756, the abbe Le Blanc, concerning that and other advan- 


tages obtained over the Engliſh, ſays, in the preface of his 


Letters (p. x: edit. de 1757), . Ces fieres inſulaires (les An- 
«« glois)—ne $expoſeront pas ſi legerement à inſulter le pa- 
% villon d'une puiſſance (la France), qui ſur mer, comme 


«« {ur terre, levr donne aujourd'hui & peut en tout tems leur 


donner la loi.” i. e. Theſe haughty iſlanders will, 
4% for the future, take care how they inſult the flag of a 
«« power which now gives them law, and can at any time, 
* by ſea as well as by land.“ 


would 
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would have utterly extirpated each other, 
had not Lewis XIV. put a ſevere check to 
this ſanguinary practice (7). The affection 
and reſpect which the French bear to their 
ſovereign, how commendable ſoever in it- 
ſelf, yet is cenſured for its exceſs, approach- 
ing to adoration (38). Perſons of the higheſt 
rank account his diſpleaſure, and-being ba- 

niſhed from court, as the very greateſt mis- 
fortune; and that freedom which they 
might enjoy at their ſeats, becomes an in- 
ſupportable load and torture (39). Amidſt 
all this ſubmiſſion to their monarchs and 
the court, in every thing even to matters of 
taſte, and amidſt all their humiliations to. 
their ſuperiors, they are eaten up with am 
bition, and a thirſt of command ; purchaſing 
offices and titles, and living higher than 
they are able; and all purely to make a 
greater figure than their equals (49). 
(t) Muralt, Lettr. IV. p. 319. 
138) Quand on diroit que les Francois adorent leur roi, 
ce ne ſervit peut- etre pas trop dire. To ſay that the 
„ French adore their kings, perhaps would not be ſaying too 
% much.” Muralt, Lettr. IV. p. 323. | 187 
I.) The count de Buſſy Rabutin having been exiled to 
his ſeat for ſome offenſive writings, wrote the moſt abject, 
and adulatory letters to Lewis XIV. for leave to appear in 
his preſence, Muralt, Lettr. I. p. 190. 5 
{40) Magnitudinem Gallicorum animorum nullibi eſſicacius os 
videas, quam in ambitu magiftratuum.—Exhaurire familias, | 
nomina facere, rem fidemque conſumere decorum; dum inter 


zquales emineas vel fterili dignitate, vel. pretio furtivorum | 
munerum patrimonii ruinam reparante. Nec dubium, quin | 
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But their natural levity is ſtill greater, 
and ſubjects them in their whole deport- 
ment, and particularly in their clothing, to 
the tyranny of faſhion, which is ever vary- 
ing; and yet is ſubmitted to by almoſt 
every European nation as well as the 
French, except the Spaniards (2). All the 
dark parts of the French character meet in 


thoſe they call Petit-Maitres (x), who in 


their whole demeanor, in their way of 
thinking, in their talk, and in their dreſs, 
affect a ridiculous diſtinction from other 
people; and yet all ranks abound with theſe 


fantaſtical creatures /. The fair ſex in 


France, whoſe morals are ſo much com- 


| plained of (z), ape every thing criminal 


and abſurd. which they fee in thoſe and 
other men (3): and once two females of 


diſtinction went ſo far as to fight a duel (5). 


illa libido titulorum, nifi ipſa ſe frangat, curias, tribunalia, 
præſecturas tandem fit viliori ſanguine anguſtiſque animis 
maculatura. Barclaius in Icon. Animor. c. ul. p. 171. 

(4) Voyez Muralt, Lettr. III. p. 275, 294- 

(x) For the origin of this name ſee Memoires de Mr. de 
* ** pour ſervir a I' Hiſloire du XVII. Sicele, Tom. I. p. 73. 

(y) Muralt, Lettr. IV. p. 312, 313. Lettres Frangoiſes 
& Germaniques, p. 174, 175. Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. 
IV. p. 32. & Tom, III. Lettr. XC1L p. 532, & ſuiv. 

(z) Voyez Muralt, Lettr. IV. p. 333, & ſuiv. Le Blanc, 
Tom. II. Lettr. LXI. p. 


441, 442. 
(a) Le Blanc, Tom, 111. Lettr. XCII. p- 5 55 Muralt, 
Lettr. II. p. 336, 


337+ 
(b) See Ludolf's Schaubuhne der Welt, i. e. Theatre of 
the World, a German work, P. IV. p. 258, 


s Ber. 
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Under. the dominion of the Romans in Langesge. 


Gaul, their language became ſo general, as 
totally to explode the Celtic, which was 


ſpoken by the inhabitants (c). The Franks 


introduced the German, which appears to * 


have continued ſome time (41) among them, 
and to have been the court language un- 
der the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
princes (4). The mixture of the languages 
of the Franks and other nations, who came 
and ſettled in Gaul with the Romans, pro- 
duced a dialect quite new, with a corrupt 
Latin for its ground. This at firſt was very 
rugged and irregular, but by degrees be- 
came poliſhed and improved, eſpecially ſince 


the time of Francis I. who, in the year 


1539, prohibited the uſe of Latin in the 


law courts, which till then had been 2 

conſtant practice (e). At laſt the academy 

inſtituted by cardinal Richlieu, under Lewis 
XIII. and Lewis XIV. brought the language 


(e) Vid. Franciſci Hotomani Franco-Gallia, Cap, II. p. 
14, 15. t Loos © 
45 Extat Canon. Concilii Turonenſis, ſub Carolo Mag- 
no: Ut Epiſcopus Homilias aperte transferre ſtudeat in 
Ruſticam Romanam linguam aut Theotiſcam, quo facilius 
poſſint cuncti intelligere. Lipſius Cent III. ad Belgas Epiſt. 
44. in Operibus Tom. II. p. 1002. | 

(4) Difquifition when the French court ceaſed to be Ger- 
man. Hamburgh Magazine, Numb. X. p. 429. 

(e) Henault, Tom. I. p. 450. 
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. to that regularity, energy, and elegance (42), 
E - buy which it gained ſuch vogue, that at 
pteſent it may be looked on as the general 
language of Europe. (43). l gh} 


bd 5 e , 


Number of 


iahabiau. France, in compariſon of other Euro- 


pean countries, is very populous. Its in- 


habitants in the year 1621 are faid to have 


amounted to twenty-five millions, and in 
1733 to twenty-two (J; whereas in other 
years, they did not exceed nineteen, mil- 
lions (44). At preſent ſome compute them 
at twenty, others at cighteen (g), and others 
again at only ſeventeen millions (H). This 
population is to be attributed to the na- 


toute autre langue barbare. . Voyez. Piganiol. de La Force, 
Tom. I. Ch. I. p. g- 25 ” 
(43) La langue Frangoiſe eſt devenũe, pour ainfi dire, la 
langue de V'Europe, & ſemble deſtinee à la gloire de ſucceder 
au Latin. Elle eſt deja celle des Negociations & des Traitez. 
Le Blanc, Tem. I. Lertr. XXXII. p. 433. 


« 128. | | | 
K (44) Marſhal Vauban, after the treaty of Nimeguen, 
reckoned the inhabitants of France at nineteen millions four 
hundred and ninety thouſand. - Projet d'une Dixieme Royale, 
p. 20. M. De Real about the year 1750 likewiſe reckoned 
them about nineteen millions. See his Science du Gou- 
vernement, P. I. Tom. II. p. 18. It is remarkable that. 


which the aumber of people muſt neceſſarily have been very 

much diminiſhed. Fe ; . 7 | 
(s) Wervich, p. 128. we 

(5) See Mr. Suſmilch, Vol. II. p. 184- 


2 » tional 


(42) Abbe Bignon terms it a 1 fait paroitre - 


Y See Mr. Wernich's State of France, a German work, 


both theſe calculations were made after two great wars, by 


E 


C 
tional induſtry, and to the many manufac- 


tures and fabrics, by which great multitudes 


ſubſiſt. The obſtructions to a ſtill greater 
encreaſe, or, rather, which occaſion a gra- 

dual decreaſe, are the great number of ec 
cleſiaſtics and convents, religious oppreſ= -. 
fions, and conſequent emigrations ; fre- 


quent wars, heavy taxes, with the encreaſe of 


navigation and colonies in other parts of 


en 


The French bo divide the nobi- French - 


lity into four claſſes. The firſt conſiſts of 


the princes of the blood, the ſecond of the 
upper nobility, the third of the common 


ancient nobility, and. the fourth of the 
new (E). 


The princes of the blood are thoſe princes 
of the royal family, who have a right to 
the ſucceſſion (45). Next in rank to theſe 


are ſuch of the king's natural ſons who 


bave been declared legitimate * Then 8 


() See Mr. Suſmilch, Vol. IE. p. 185. 
(4) De La Force, Tom. I. Ch. XX. Art. I. p. 390. | 
(45) The firſt prince of the blood is 2 next immediate 
ſucceſſor to the royal children, and has ſome particular pri- 
De La Force, Tom I. Ch. XX. Art. I. p. 391. 
1 De La Force, p. 391, 392. = 


come 


| 
| 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
come the foreign princes (46), as they 
are called, of whom there are preſent five 
families; 1. Lorrain. 2. De La Tour, or 
Bouillon. 3. Rohan and Soubiſe. 4. 
Monaco (47) ; and 5. La Trimouille. 
At the head of the upper nobility are the 
dukes and peers of France (48). Next to 


(46) So called, either as being deſcended from families 
of foreign princes, or having an equal rank with them. Etat 
de la France, Tom, II. Ch. VIII. p. 98. They are ſtiled 
Alteſſe, Highneſs, beſides enjoying ſome other privileges 
above the dukes and peers of France. Etat de la France, 
p- 97, 122. | 

\ (47) This is a principality of Italy, which belonged to the 
houſe of Grimaldi; but on the failure of its male line, Mo- 
naco came by marriage to the French family of Guyon- 
Matignon. Science du Gouvernem. par Mr. De Real, Part 
I. Tom. II. p. 21, 22. . 0 

(48) Very different, however, from theſe are the twelve an- 
cient peers; among whom there are fix eccleſiaſtics, namely, 
three ſpiritual dukes, the archbiſhop of Rheims, and the bi- 
ſhops of Laon and Langres ; and three ſpiritual counts, the 
biſhops. of Beauvais, Chalons, and Noyon. In:1674 the 
archbiſhop of Paris was likewiſe raiſed to the peera oy the 
title of duke of St. Cloud. De:La Force, Tom. II. p. 234. 
The fix temporal peers were the dukes of Burgundy, Nor- 
mandy, and Guienne, and the counts of Champagne, Flan- 
ders, and Toulouſe, The origin of the twelve ancient peers 
is very uncertain, Some, which however is a manifeſt error, 
deduce it from Charles the Great, others from Hugh Capet, 
and others again from Lewis VII. Velly Hiſt. de Prance, 
Tom. II. p. 291, 292. Tom. III. p. 203. And Mr. De 
Real, Science du Gouvern. P. I. Tom. II. p. 35, 36. Their 
peculiar privilege was to aſſiſt at the coronation of the kings; 
and on this account the fix ancient temporal peers being long 
ſince extinct, are at that ſolemnity always repreſented. by the 


—_— at. - ith. * 51 


Princes of the blood, or new peers. Philip IV. and the 


ſucceeding kings created many new peerages, but gene- 
rally only for princes of the blood, till Francis I. confer- 
red that honour on the duke of Guife and the conſtable de 
Montmorency. Several of the Freach nobility were after- 


_ theſe 
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FRANCE. 
to theſe come the other dukes, who are 
not peers; and after theſe follow marquiſes, 
counts, viſcounts; and barons. The rank 
of upper nobleſſe is alſo annexed to the 
great offices of ſtate,” and to ſome of the 
court employments, as likewiſe to the order 
of the Holy Ghoſt. 

The common nobility are divided into 
ron by deſcent and nobles by birth (No- 
bleſſe de Race & Nobleſſe de Naiſfance); 


the former being ſuch whoſe anceſtors were 
always accounted noble (49); and the lat- 


ter whoſe anceſtors were created nobles. 


4 


The new nobility conſiſt of thoſe to 


whoul. the king has either given a pa- 
tent (50), or advanced to poſts which con- 
fer nobility ; ſuch as the high offices of 


ay crown that of ſecretary of N. 6 


afterwards RAY to this honour; ſo that the with, ex- 


eluſive of the fix eccleſiaſtics, amounted to forty-two. De 
Real, P. I. Tom. II. p. 36. For the privileges and the oath 
of theſe new peers,. ſee that author, p. 39. They rank 


according to the time of their admittance into the parliament 
of Paris, and taking the oath uſual on that occaſion. By an 


odict of Lewis XIV. 1711, all princes of the blood. though 


> iv. no peerage, are peers by birth. De Real, p 39, 


iv. 
69), Nobility 12 is grounded on long poſſeſſion 3 
by the w_ ordinance of 1664 and 1714, is fixed at 
one hundred years. De La Force, Tom. I. Ch. xx. 


397. 

if 50) The ir patent of nobility Raoul the d ob- 
tained from king Philip III. Henault's New 

Abridgment, Tom. I. p. 238. 


Vor. n. D coun- 
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counſellor in the parliament of Paris, and 
the other high courts of- juſtice in that 
city (51). This kind of nobility becomes 


hereditary, after holding ſuch an employ- 


ment twenty years, or if on the death of 
the father, the ſon obtains the employment; 
whereas the nobility annexed to the ſame 
offices in the other | parliaments and high 


courts of juſtice in the kingdom, is only 


durante vita : however, it may become he- 


reditary, by the father and grand-father 


baving had the employment in immediate 
ſucceſſion, and during the ſpace of twenty 
years (o). Counſellors in ſome of the cities 


are likewiſe created nobles * the king's 


patent. But this nobility is of no great 
repute (2). ACE = 
65 Tei is but lately that nobility * deen red to 


theſ employments. Formerly it was otherwiſe. Under 
king John, not fo muchas the chancellorſhip conferred no- 


- bility, much leſs the inferior law employments. De La 


Force, Tom. I. Ch. xx. p. 399, 400. But any one having 
a noble fief; or a military employment, and continuing in it, 
was ennobled : this cuſtom, however, was abohſhed by 

edits of Henry III. and Henry IV. | Henault, Tom. 11. 
p-. 574. The principal military officers, as a heutenant- 
general and a colonel of horſe, if not noble, were obliged to 


be ennobled. Annal. Polit. de St. Pierre, P. I. p. 34. But 


by an edit of Lewis XV. in 1750, not only theſe, but 
much lower military employments, : confer nobility. He- 
nault's. Chronol. Ab 

N Hiſtorical 1 a German work, Tom. X. 


P- 
85 De La Force, Tom. I. Ch. xx. p. 308, 399- 
(52) Charles V. conferred nobility on all the citizens of 
Paris in general ; and this — was confirmed by Charles 


In 


Abridgment, Tom. II. p. 574. New 


— 220 


85 


— 200 


En Frune, nobility is Forfeited by trade 
(from which, however, Lewis XIV. ex- 
cepted maritime commerce), farming, han- 
Its, and ſome vulgar employments. 
The nobility in Brittany, on engaging in 


trade, let their nobility lie dormant; and, 


on retiring from trade, Weh. reſume it with 
all its privileges. 


The nobility are exempt from perf6gat 


taxes and the quartering of ſoldiers, beſides 
ſome other occafional privileges (p); which 
having given riſe to many falſe pretenfions 
to nobility, a ſevere edict was iſſued in the 
year 1660 againſt ſuch delinquents (5 3 
The noble families in France are ended 
at 50,000, which, computing five perfots 
in each family, makes at leaft the eightieth 
part of the nation (9): m_ e Kg 


VI. n Xl. e I. 20d Henry U. But in gi, 
Henry III. limited it to the Prevot des Marchands and tre 
Echevins, or mayor and court of aldermen. Lewis XTV, 
repealed it in 1667, and in 1707 reſtored it. In 1715 it was 
again aboliſhed, and reſtored a ſecond time in 1716. He- 
nault, Tom. I. p. 318. 


(Y) Ibid. p. 401, 402 nt 1.0 


(53) France had formerly a chief herald' A * which 


conſiſted of ſeveral kings at arms and heralds. They kept a 


regiſter of the names, ſurnames, and arms, of the upper and 
lower nobility in each province; and every three years held 


a meeting, When they delivered their particular regiſters to 
the firſt king at arms, who cauſed them to be digeſted into a 
general regiſter of nobility ; which rendered it impracticable 
for one who was not really a nobleman, to paſs for ſuch, 
Villaret, Tom. XI. p. 90, 91. 

(2) Annal, Polit. te St. Pierre, Part. I. p. 30. | 
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The prerogative of the kings of France, 


ea. inſtead of being unlimited, as at preſent, 


was anciently under reſtraints: from- the 


Site of the ſtates of the kingdom. Theſe, under the 


Merovingian kings, aſſembled annually in 
the month of March; and their aſſemblies 


were called Campus Martit : afterwards, 


when, for the greater conveniency, they 


were altered to the month of May, the ap- 
pellation was alſo changed to Campus Mail. 
In theſe aſſemblies, where the king with 
his great officers and the nobility; aſſiſted, 
peace and war, and all affairs of govern- 
ment, were diſcuſſed, and reſolutions taken 
by a majority of votes (7). In the diet held 
at Soiflons in the month of May 750, 
where Childeric was depoſed, and Pepin 
elected king, it is obſerved, that the clergy 
were preſent for the firſt time (54). And 


thus the ſtates of the lünen under the 


(r) Vid. Franciſci Hotomani Niuspo Gallia, Cap. xiv. 


Velly, dans Hiſt. de France, Tom. I. p. 47, 48. & Tom. 
194. 

(54) So ſays We; (Abrege Chronol. de PHift, 

de France, p. 95, 96.), and Velly (Tom. VII. p. 195.) It 


appears however, = the clergy aſſiſted at the Gets before 
this time; and Boulainvilliers Fimſelf in another place (Hiſt. 
de Panc. Gouvern. Tom. I. p. 216, 217.) relates, that in 
the diets under the laſt Merovingian a the clergy made 
the greater part. 


Car- 


G JH£Am W . ts . ae aac . 1 we. ˙— O46 boca, . ke oat wt 


0 fo” dC. a7 


— 


moned to the 
Tom. II. p. 20, 21, $4: & Henavlt, -Tom. I. p. 228. 


F R AN E. 
Carlovingian princes, conſiſted of the no- 
bility and the clergy, and their ſeſſion was 
called the Parliament. This conſtitution 
continued under the government of the Ca- 
petians till king Philip IV. who, to ſecure 
the approbation of the whole people, in the 


warm conteſts between bim and pope Bo- 


niface VIII. alſo ſummoned the cities to the 
diet (55) ; which now was called Aſſem- 


blée des Etats Generaux. The name of 


Parliament was given to the court of 


juſtice which king Philip IV. inſtituted at 


Paris, appointing its perpetual reſidence in 
that city (s). But the national ſtates at this 


time were far from having their ancient 


weight and conſideration ; nothing of peace 
and war came under their Cognizance : their 
chief buſineſs was to repreſent the grieyances 
of the people, conſent to taxes, and direct 
the manner of levying them; and ſettle the 
regency, when omitted by the deceaſed 
king (7). Theſe remaining privileges, how- 
ever, they ſometimes aſſerted with great 


N a entering into aſſociations againſt 


ls 5) Under the name of the third ſtate (Tiers Etat). 


N N Hiſt, de anc. Gouvern. Tom. II. p. 55, 65, | 


& ſuiv. But it is probable that the cities were ſometimes ſum- 
= by Lewis IX. See Boulainvilliers, 


(5s) Boulatvilliers PHiftoire de Pancien Gouvernement de 


la France, Tom. II. p. 55, 56. Velly, Tom. III. p. 72. 
(t) Velly, Tom. III. p. 72. 
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the kings (7), and obliging them to correct 


the abuſes in government (x). But Lewis 


XI. at length. by force and artifice, brought 
the aſſembly of the ſtates to a total depen- 
dency on bis will; ſo that they became a 

mere farce (y).. If ever they were ſom- 
moned under the following reigns, it was 
only for mere form; and in the year 1614, 
was held the laſt general diet in France (2). 
That king, and Lewis XIV. ftill more, 


would not allow the nation to have any 


rights and privileges (56), but governed 


with an arbitrary authority; which has 


ſince remained undiſputed, and without- any 
abatement (57). 


(2) Boulainvilliers, dans PHiſt, de l'anc. Sen. Tom. 
II. p. 93, 153. 

(x) Ibid. Tom. II. p. 98. & ſuiv. & p- 212, 21.3, &c. 

(y) Ibid. Tom. III. p. 216, 217. | 

(z) Henault, Tom. II. p. 592. 

(56) Lewis XIII. when any one took the liberty of men- 
tioning ſome eſtabliſhed rights and privileges, would ſtop his 
ears with both his hands, and call out as loud as he could, 
What was a privilege againſt his will ? Lewis XIV. has ſwept 
them all away, not leaving ſo much as one. Boulainvilliers 
in his Hiſtory of the ancient Government, Tom. III. p. 
198, 199. 

(57) Le gauvernement a degenere dans les derniers tems 
a un deſpotiſme fi outre, que toute la fortune (de la nation 
Frangoile) eſt devenue la proye du pouvoir arbitraire, lequel 
Pa ſi fort avilie qu'il ſeroit tres difficite d'y trouver un ſeul 


Frangois digne qu nom de ſes peres. Boulainvilliers, Tom. 


I. p. 66. 1, e. The government, of late, is degenerated 
into ſuch an extreme deſpotiſm, that the whole fortune of the 
French nation 1s become a prey to arbitrary power ; which 


has ſo debaſed i it, that ſcarce a Frenchman 1 1s to be met with, 


Amidſt 


„ 0 ( 


| r þ 

- Amidſt the religious diſputes in the year 
1751, forty counſellors - of the parliament 
-of Paris, delivered in a formal declaration, 
ſigned by their preſident (Batonnier) ; in 
which, among other things, they af- 


firm, that the kingdom of France is a 


Nate purely monarchical ; that the ſupreme 


power is lodged in the king alone ; that the 


king 1s in the place of God himſelf, as his 
living repreſentative ; and that the obe- 
dience due to him, is a matter of religion 


and conſcience (a). 


who deſerves to be called by the name of his anceſtors.” 
None of his countrymen have written fo freely on the form 
of the French government ; and he has clearly proved that 
the power of the prerogative of the kings was formerly li- 
mited. But the moſt recent French writers, from fear, or 
flattery, peremptorily oppoſe that truth, and will not allow 


the French ever to have been a free people. Mr. De Real, 


Science du Gouvernem. Part 1. Tom. II. p. 31, has theſe 
words: Le gouvernement de France eft purement mo- 
narchique aujourd'hui comme il le fut au commencement. 
Nos rois furent abſolus des lors, ainſi qu'ils le font a pre- 
ſent.—Les anciennes aſlemblees generales qu'on appelloit 
parlemens—n'eurent jamais que voix conſultative. Les 
etats- generaux qui ſuccedojent dans le commencement du 
quatorzième ſiecle a cet ancien conſeil de la nation n'agirent 
jamais avec la couronne que par la voye des très humbles re- 
montrances. i. e. The government of France is purely me- 
narchical, at preſent, as it was in the beginning. Our kings in 


thoſe times were abſolute, as they are in our days. The old 


general meetings, called parliaments, never had any thing 


beyond a conſulting vote. The ſtates- general, who at the 
beginning of the 14th century, ſucceeded that ancient coun- 


eil of the nation, never treated with the crown, but in the 
way of moſt humble repreſentations.” . 

(a) See this declaration in M. de Real's Science du Gou- 
vernement, Part I. Tom. II. p. 32, 33. , f 
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Thus are the ſtates of the kingdom ab- 
ſolutely excluded from all concerns of go- 
vernment, retaining no more than the right 
of chuſing a king on a total failure of the 
royal male line (58), and the deciding of a 
conteſted ſucceſſion (59). To this ſome add, 
that of appointing a regency in certain 
caſes (60). ids” 112 


(58) Lewis XIV. ſo far from acknowledging this right of 
the ſtates, openly contravened it in two inſtances. Firſt, 
when in 1662, he made a treaty with Charles IV. duke of 
Lorrain, admitting the princes of the houſe of Lorri amon 
the princes of the blood, and inveſting them with a right of 
ſucceeding to the throne of France. The ſecond was in 1714, 
when he declared his natural fons, the duke du Maine and 
the count Toulouſe, capable of inheriting the crown. Henault, 
New Chrono). Abr. Tom. II. p. 724, 879. and St. Pierre, 
Annal. Polit. Part II. p. 103. But Lewis XV. in an cdi& 
of 1717, has expreſly acknowledged this eleQive right. See 
the edict in the Supplement de M. Rouſſet du Corps Dipl. de 
Mr. Dua Mont, Tom, II. Part I. p. 165. 

(59) The French peers and barons made uſe of this 


right on the deceaſe of Charles IV. in the diſpute between 


Philip de Valois and Edward III. of England, Mezeray in his 


_ Chronological Abridgment. But the count de Boulainvilliers 


obſerves, that the verdict of the peers and barons related 
only to the regency, and not the ſucceſſion to the throne; 
and that Philip, looking on the latter as a conſequence of 
the former, took poſſeſſion of the throne without any farther 
deciſion. / | pe 

(60) Inſtances are not wanting of this being ſometimes 
done by the ftates of the kingdom. When Francis I. was 
taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia in 15 25, his mother 
Louiſa of Savoy, cauſed the regency, which he had had 


* 


on her before his Italian expedition, to be confirmed by the 


ſtates of the kingdom; the parliament of Paris being in- 
clined to confer it on the next prince of the blood, Charles 
of Bourbon, duke of Vendome. Mezeray, Chronological 
Abtidgment, Tom. II. p. 870. On the deceaſe of king 
Francis II. the ſtates of the kingdom ſettled the guardianſhip 


Beſides 


NON AFN | 
Beſides the general aſſemblies of the ſtates, - 
the heads of the clergy, of the upper no- 


bility, and of the parliaments, were con- 
vened ; and theſe conventions were di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Aflemblee 
des Notables (61). 7 
Though general diets have been laid 


afide, yet are diets held at certain times in 


Burgundy, Brittany, Languedoc, Provence, 
Lower Navarre, and Artois : but -all the 


. buſineſs of theſe aſſemblies is to regulate the 


aſſeſſments for the taxes demanded by the 


king (6). | 


er. 20 


Remains of the old French conſtitu- Renee of 


tion are ſtill to be found in ſome privileges 


belonging to the parliament of Paris: all liamen of 
| the royal ordinances, edicts, declarations, 


ol the young king Charles IX. and the regency of the 


kingdom, on the queen-mother, Catharine de Medicis, in- 
ſtead of Antony king of Navarre, who claimed it ar the firſt 
prince of the blood. De La Force, Tom. I. Chap. XVI, 
Art. I. p. 201. But it js much to be queſtioned, whether, in 
any ſuch caſe for the future, the ſtates of the kingdom would 


be able to make good their right, the parliament of Paris 
having of late got poſſeſſion of it. | 


(61) Aſſemblées des Notables were held fo lately as 
1617 at Roan, and in 1626 at Paris, Bartholom. Gra- 
mondi, Hift. Gall. Lib. III. p. 181, 199. & Lib. XVI. 
p. 173. Henault, New Chronological Abridgment, Tom. 


IT. p. 595, 608. 
=”; 


igan. De La Force, Tom. I, Ch. xviii. Art. 2. 
$. $. p. 363. ; ' «$4 Ye - | 
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and letters- patent, are to be regiſtered 
there, and till thus regiſtered are not valid: 
and the parliament has a right to offer re- 
preſentations againſt ſuch acts, when it 
judges them detrimental to the nation (62). 
Thus the parliament of Paris is an aſſembly 
of great weight 'and dignity, being con- 


ſidered as the guardian of the laws of the 


kingdom, and the people's rights. | 
The other. parliaments have likewiſe a 
ſhare in this honour ; for as ordinances and 
edicts relating to particular provinces: muſt 
be regiſtered in their reſpective parliaments, 
fo have they likewiſe a right of remonſtra- 
ting againſt'them in behalf of the people. 


When the king would have ſome very 


important ordinances regiſtered, he goes in 
perſon to the parliament, attended by the 
princes of the blood, the peers of France, 
and the principal officers of ſtate, and thoſe 
of the court; and then he is ſaid to hold 
his Lit de Juſtice (63). This is always 


(62) Lewis XIV. took away this privilege from the par- 


\haments by edicts in 1667 and 1673. But during the mi- 


nority of Lewis XV. the duke of Orleans being regent, pro- 
.cured it tq be reſtored to them by a royal declaration of the 
| 15th of September 1715, Memoires de la Regence du Duc 
d'Orleans durant la Minorite de Louis XV. Tom. I. p. 12. 
Du Mont Corps Univerſ. Diplom. Tom. VIII. C. i. 


p. 457. | | 
(63) The parliament ſometimes decline regiſtering the 
yal ordinances, and then the king ſends them orders for 


done, 


RNA N e KE. 


done, and with the moſt ſplendid ſolem- 


nity, at the king's being declared of age (c). 


Though the parliament of Paris, ac- 


cording to the court maxims, are to mind 


only the adminiſtration of juſtice, and not 
preſume to take cognizance of ſtate affairs, 


yet they ſometimes act otherwiſe; and par- 
ticularly in the time of a minority, when 
it has declared even the wills of kings in- 


valid in their moſt important articles (64). 


SE C T. XVII. 


Though the French civilians hold France Fenn 


ſome fundamental laws, which the king 
of his own prerogative cannot alter. 1. That 


he ſhall profeſs and defend the Roman Ca- 


tholic religion (6 5)- 2 That he ſhall not 


their 12 NON by his Lettres de Juſſion, or boy holds a Lit 
de Juſtice, and ſees them regiſtered. 

(e) De La Force, Tom. I. Ch. ii. Art. G. p. 29, 33. 

(64) Such was the reception which the wills of Lewis 
XIII. and Lewis XIV. met with, relative to the re 
_ regency. 0 

\ The king ſwears at his coronation, 8 terrà mea ac 
jana mihi ſubdità univerſa haereticos ab ecclefia deno- 
tatos pro viribus bona fide exterminare ſtudebo. Ceremonial 
de France, Livr. II. Ch. ii. dans le Ceremonial, Diplomat. 
de Mr. Rouſſet, Tom. I. p. 199. * I will truly endeavour 
to the utmoſt of my power to root out of my country and do- 
minion all ſuch as the church adj udges to be heretics.” 


divide 


tal laws. 
to be an unlimited monarchy, yet has it 


4+ 


gucceſſion 
to the 


throne, 
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divide or diſmember the kingdom (66), nor | 


alienate any of the demeſne or property of 
the crown (4). And 3. That he ſhall not 
alter the - eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion to the 
theone: (.. Al 


WO e . NE. 
The ſucceſſion to the throne is ſo far 
hereditary in the male line, that by the 
right of primogeniture, it devolves firſt to 
the direct line, and on its failure, to the col- 


lateral lines, excluding the younger (e). 


” (66) The monarchy was extremely rent by the many par- 
© titions under the Merovingian and Carlovingian kings. But 


the Capetians eſtabliſhed the indiviſibility of it, by which, 
whatever the kings acquired or were poſſeſſed of before 
their acceſſion, ſhould be united to the crown; and 
this was ratified by an ordinance in 1666. Henault, Tom. 
IL. p. 899. Science du Gouvernem.' par Mr. De Real, 
Part I. Tom. II. p. 63, 69, & ſuiv. | 1473 | 
(.) See Henault, Tom. I. p. 244, 245, 298. & Tom. 
II. p- 3 8, & foll. 

(67) In the edict of the ad of July 1717, for revoking the 
Fight to the ſucceſſion, conferred by Lewis XIV. on his na- 
tural ſons the duke du Maine and the count de Toulouſe, 
Lewis XV. ſays, Puiſque les loix fondamentales de nötre 
rojaume nous mettent dans une heureuſe impuiſſance d'aliener 
le domaine de notre couronne, nous faiſons gloire de recon- 

notre qu'il nous eſt encore moins libre de diſpoſer de notre 
couronne meme. Voyez Memoires de la Regence du duc 
d'Orleans, Tom, I. p. 352. As the fondamental laws 
of our kingdom happily put it out of our power to alienate 

our crown-lands, ſo we glory in acknowledging that we are 
ſill leſs at liberty to diſpoſe of our crown.” F 

(e) Vid. Franciſc. Hotoman. de jure Suceeffionis Regiae 
in Regno Francorum, p. 7, 38, & ſeq. De Real, Part. I. 

Tom. II. p. 44, 45+» FOE OY 


In 


0 .1PÞ {Ro ANT CUI | 
In this order it conſtantly proceeds (68)'; 
and this diſpoſition is held ſo fixed and un- 
alterable, that the French maintain the 


next prince of the blood to be a neceſſary 


heir to the crown, and incapable of being 
deprived of it even by a renunciation (69) : 
and that were the whole royal family ſo far 
extinct as only one ſingle prince to be re- 
maining, he, though a thouſand: degrees re- 


mote from the laſt deceaſed king, muſt in- 


herit the crown by virtue of lineage and 
conſtant cuſtom (70). Thus, the daugh- 
ters, and all female deſcendants, are abſo- 


(68) Non igitur gradus aut aetas ullam in bis cauſà prae- 
rogativam tribuit, ſed ſtirps & linea. Hotoman. I. '& 


1 (Co) When in the ne dens between France and. Great- | 


Britain, which. preceded the treaty of Utrecht, it was re- 
quired. that Philip V. king of Spain, ſhould renounce the 


crown of France, the French court ſignified to the Britiſh, 
Que la renonciation demande ſeroit nulle & invalide ſuivant - 


les loix fondamentales du royaume, ſelon leſquelles le Prince 
qui eſt le plus proche de la couronne, en eſt heritier de toute 


| eyes That the renunciation required; would be null 


and void by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, according 
to which the prince who is neareſt the crown, is of indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſity, heir to it.“ Memoires de Torey, Tom; III. 
p- 180. And the conſequence has ſhewa that Philip V. 
would not be bound by that renunciation. Memoires de 
Montgon, Tom. II. p. 452, 491. Tom. III. p. 20. 
(70). Hotoman, 1, c. p. 41. add Mezeray, Tom. III. p. 
1211, ſay, concerning Henry the fourth's right to the crown; 


Though there had not been any inſtance in France of a 


prince of ſo diſtant a degree as king Henry of Navarre was 


from king Henry III. co, whom, he was related only in the 


eleventh degree, both the people and lawyers were of opinion, 


that this ſucceflion in the male line extended. in infinitum. 


lutely 


45 
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lutely excluded from the ſucceſſion (71) ; 
and the natural ſons of the kings by a new 


| (71) And this by | virtue of the Salic law, to which the 
French nation have appealed, in ſeveral caſes, when females 


claimed the crown. For when, on the demiſe of Lewis X. 


ſome of the great men were for making his daughter Joanna 
queen, the ſtates of the kingdom adjudged the crown to his 
brother Philip, the Salic laws not allowing the princeſſes to 
inherit. Henault's New Chronol. Abridg. Tom. I. p. 270. 
And this is the place where, adds the author, the Salic law 
1s firſt ——— in the hiſtory of France. In the conteſt be- 
tween Philip VI. and Edward III. king of Eugland, the peers 
and barons again voted for the former, in conformity to the 
Salic law. . Tom. II. p. 529. Mr. De Real, Part. 
I. Tom. II: p. 53. When the duke of Mayenne and the 
League in the year 1593 were for proceeding to the election of 


a king, the parliament of Paris paſſed a remarkable reſolu- 


tion on the 28th of June, in which, among other things, it 
is ſaid; La cour toutes les chambres aſſemblées a declare & 
declare tous traites faits & qui ſe feront cy-apres pour Veta- 
bliſſement d'un prince ou princeſſe ẽtrangere nuls & de nul 
effet & valeur, comme fait au prejudice de la loi Salique. 
Supplem. au Corps Univerſ. Diplom. par Mr. Rouſſet, Tom. 
II. Part. I. n. xc. p. 222. The court, in a full aſſembly 
of all the chambers, has declared, and does declare, that all 
treaties made, or which ſha!l hereafter be made, 945 eſta- 
bliſhment of a foreign prince or princeſs, to be void, and of 
no force and effect, as contrary to the Salic law.” The text 
of the Salic law, tit. LXII. 5. 6. de Alode. (in Petr. 


_ Georgiſch. Corp. Jur. Germ. Ant. Col. 124.) ſpeaks thus; 


De terra Salica nulla portio hereditatis mulieri veniat : ſed ad 


virilem ſexum tota terrae hereditas perveniat. No part of 


the inheritance in the Salic country is to go to the woman, 
the whole is to belong to the male ſex.” Does not this ma- 
nifeſtly treat of the ſucceflion to the throne ? And accord- 
angly, the French civilians by the Salic law mean no more 
than an unwritten law or cuſtom. See Mr. De Real, Part. I. 
Tom. II. p. 45, 54, 56, 61. Philip, duke of Orleans, re- 
gent of France, employed, from private views, father Poiſ- 
on, a Franciſcan friar, to compoſe a work on the ancient 
conſtitution of the French monarchy, where the author pro- 
duces a very particular cauſe. why the Salic law was brought 
on the carpet. Memoires de Montgon, Tom. IV. p. 33- 


Father Poiſſon's book was never printed, but affords ſome re- 
markab!e anecdotes, | 


law, 
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law, are declared incapable (72). The ad. 
vantages of the ſueceſſion in the male line, 
as eſtabliſhed in France, are chiefly, that 
the heir to the crown is always fixed and 
certain; that the crown can never go out 
of the royal family, nor the kingdom come 
into the hands of a foreign line; which is 
an unavoidable conſequence of the ſucceſſion 
being mixed. EE 

| 1r97 $8 GiTto Mpgim|50'0; | i? 
France has frequently had minor kings Kiags 8 
in the Capetian line (73). The majority un- 
der the Merovingians began at the age of 
fifteen; under the Carlovingians, it was de- 
ferred till he bad reached twenty-one years 

| of age (74). This cuſtom continued under 
the Capetian line, though not always punctu- 
f ally obſerved ; for, according to the diffe- 
1 rence of circumſtances,” ſome kings took 
; the reins of F government in hand ſooner, 


(72) Lewis XIV. by an edict of 1714, declared his natural 
ſons, the duke du Maine and the count de Toulouſe, capable 
of the crown, after the deceaſe of all the princes of the blood : 
but, on his demiſe, the council of regency, on a complaint 
preferred againſt ſuch a grant by the duke of Bourbon and 
other princes of the blood, thought fic to ſet it aſide by ano- 

er edict of 1717. Mem. de la Regence du duc d'Orleans, 
Tom: UC ALT, Bot, $40. 5 D 

(73) Philip I. Philip II. Lewis IX. Charles VI. Charles 
IX. Lewis XIII. XIV. XV. „ 

04) The cauſes of this difference are related by Villaret, 
Tom, X. p. 313. e e e, ene? 
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and others later (75). Charles V. at length 


in 1374, by a perpetual edict; ſettled the 


© Cuardian- 
ſhip and re- 
tency. 


”. 


majority (76) at the king's entrance on his 
fourteenth year (77); and Charles VI. in 
1392, paſſed a ſolemn ratification of it : 
accordingly it has ever ſince been accounted 
one of the fundamental laws. 


Coe 4 is 


8E C T. XIII. 


The minority of the king, with other 
cauſes which do not admit of his ruling 
immediately by himſelf, render the guar- 
dianſhip and regency neceſſary; and the ap- 
pointment of them has always depended on 
the royal pleaſure. The regency was at 


firſt ſeparated from the guardianſbip (g), 


but of late they have been united, and ge- 
_ (75) Philip I: at his acceſſion to the government was fifteen 
years of age. Velly, Toni. II. p. 399. Lewis IX. did not 
2 the ſovereignty: till che end of his twentieth year. 
oulainvilliers, Abrege Chronol. Tom. II. p. 149. 
(76) This edict, iſſued. in Auguſt 1374 at Bois de Vin- 
cennes, was ſolemnly notified in the parliament of Paris at a 
Lit de Juſtice on the 2oth of May 1375. It is to be found 
in Leibnitii Cod. Jur. Gent. Diplom. p. 231, & ſeqq. and in 
Du Mont, Corps. Diplom. Tom. II. P. I. p. 35. | 
(77) This was the explanation of the words of this law, 
otherwiſe ſomething ambiguous, given by the chancellor de 
L'Hopital, on occalion of the majority of Charles IX. Vil- 
laret, Tom. X. 1 5 
V Villatet, H l. de France, Tom. XII. p. 141, 142. 
e Henault, New Chronolog, Abridgment, Tom. I. p. 
320. Villaret, Tom. X. p. 317, 318, 320, 321. | 


py nerally 


e 


nerally held by the queen-mother (78). 
This cuſtom is ſomething ſingular, that 
though females are excluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, yet is the regency 
lodged in their hands, not only during a 
minority, but in other caſes (4) ; there 
being .ſeveral inſtances of kings, who, on 
foreign expeditions, have committed the re- 
gency to their conſorts or mothers (79). 
When no diſpoſition had been made con- 
cerning the guardianſhip or regency, or any 
diſpute aroſe, the ſtates of the kingdom de- 
termined the iſſue (80). But the parlia- 


(78) Queen Blanche was guardian and regent during the 
minority of Lewis IX Catherine de Medicis in that of 
Charles IX. Mary de Medicis in that of Lewis XIII. and 
Ann of Aaſtria in that of Lewis XIV. | 

(5) De Real, Part. I Tom. II. p. 54: r 

(79) Philip II. undertaking a croiſade to Paleſtine in the 
year 1190, conferred the regency on his mother Alicia, as 
Francis I. at his expedition to Italy in 1524, on his mother 
' Louiſa, of Savoy; and as Lewis XIII. in his Italian expedition 
in the year 1629, likewiſe did on his mother Mary of Medicis 5 
and Lewis XIV. in the campaign of 1672, againft the United 
Netherlands, appointed his queen, Maria Tereſa, regent. 
Mezeray, Tom. I. p. 390: Tom. II. p. 865. Gramond, 
Lib. XVIII. p. 787. De La Force, Tom I. Ch. xvi. Art. 1., 


P. 203. 
| (80) Lewis XI. made his daughter, Ann de Beaujeu, guar- 
dian of his ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles VIII. though he was 
| of age, without mentioning the regency ; but Lewis, duke 


of Orleans, and John, duke of Bourbon, as neareſt princes 
of the blood, maintained that the king, on- account of the 
weak ſtate of his health, and the neglect of his education, 
Was to be looked on as a minor, and claimed the regency. 
0 Fhe affair was referred to the ſtates of the kingdom, who 
| thereupon ſettled both the regency arid the guardianſhip. 
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ment of Paris has ſince poſſeſſed itſelf of 
this privilege (81) ; nay, it has ſometimes 
made regulations concerning the regency, 
which were directly contrary to the king's 
laſt will (82). - Frequent precedents, how- 
ever, ſhew it to have been cuſtomary for the 
guardianſhip and regency to be lodged with 
the mother of the minor king; and on the 
want of a queen-mother, they devolved on 


the neareſt prince of the blood (83). The 
abb de St. Pierre holds it to be a defect in 


the French politics, that this article 1s not 
ſettled by any fundamental law (i). 


. Mezeray, Tom. II. p. 755. Two other inſtances occur in 
§. 16. and (7). 

(81) On the death of Henry IV. the parliament, though 
not without ſome compulſion, made his widow, Mary de 
Medicis, regent. Memoires pour ſervir a Hiſtoire Uni- 
verſelle de l'Europe, par le P. D. Avrigny, Tom. I. p. 110, 
111. The author hereupon makes the following obſerva- 
tion; C'eſt la premiere fois que le parlement ait deferé la 
regence du royaume, & il s'eſt maintenu depuis dans cette 
poſſeſſion. This is the firſt time that the parliament had 
conferred the regency of the kingdom, and it has retained 

that prerogative ever ſince. | 

(82) Lewis XIII. appointed his conſort, Ann of Auſtria, 
regent, but with a very limited power; and by the will of 
Lewis XIV. the duke of Orleans was only to be head of the 
council of regency ; but the parliament voted that the re- 
gency both of the queen and the duke ſhould be unlimited, 
Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 46. Mem. 
de la Regence du duc d*Orleans, Tom. I. p. 10. | 

(83) Philip, duke of Orleans, aſſerted, contrary to the 
will of Lewis XIV. that his birth entitled him to the re- 
gency. Memoires de la Regence du duc d'Orleans, Tom. J. 


/ 


P- 8, 9+ ; 
(7) Annal. Polit. Part, II. p. 257. 
During 
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During the regency, all royal ordinances, 
' mandates, commiſſions, and letters, run in 


the king's name (84). 
$.E C'T.. 


The king's title is very ſhort and plain, 2 4 king's 
for he ſtiles himſelf only King of France and 


Navarre (85) ; though in ſuch royal ordi- 
nances and mandates as are ſent to the pro- 


vinces, which formerly were independent 


of the crown, as Dauphine and Provence, 


the reſpective titles of ſuch provinces are 


added (86). 7 
By foreigners he is tiled, The moſt 
Chriſtian King, and his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty (87) ; but his ſubjects (, ſpeaking of 
(84) All ftate inſtruments were formerly made out in the 
name of the regents and their particular ſeal ; but fince the 
time of Francis I. this has been altered. Villaret, Tom. 


X. p. 3. Henault, Tom. I. p. 328. 
(85) Henry IV. who inherited Lower Navarre, and had a 


claim to Upper Navarre, in right of his mother Joanna 
d' Albret, added the laſt title to the former; and though af- 


terwards Lower Navarre became annexed to the crown, it 
has been conſtantly uſed by his ſucceſſors. De Real, Part. I. 
Tom. II. p. 74, 75. | 
(86) The king accordingly in ſuch inſtruments, ſtiles him- 
ſelf Dauphin de Viennois, Comte de Valentinois & de Diois; 
Comte de Provence, de Forcalquier & terres adjacentes, 
Sire de Mouzen. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 6. 


P. 41. | | ; 
(87) This title of the kings of France 1s of very ancient 
date. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 6. p. 35- But it 
appears not to have been uſed in inſtruments till the kings 
- Spain bore that of Catholic king. Becman, Diflert. 2- 
eb. d f. 3. 
(4) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 6. p. 36. . 
E 2 bim 
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him in the third perſon, ſay only, Le Roy; 
and in the ſecond, they addreſs him by the 


word Sire (/). The pope, in his bulls and 


briefs, gives him likewiſe the title of Firſt- 
born Son of the Church (2). In treaties 
with the grand ſignor, and other princes and 


ſtates of Aſia and Africa, and in his letters 


to them, he ſtiles himſelf Emperor of 


France; and they likewiſe give him that 


title (88). 1 


SECT. ul. 


The French arms are as plain as the king's 
title, conſiſting of two united ſhields. In 
the right, Jupiter, are three flower de luces, 


Sol, for France (89). The left, Mars, con- 


(1) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 6. p. 34, 36. 

(n] Becmani Synt. Dignit. Diſſert. II. cap. ii. $. 6. De 
La Force, p. 36. 83 

(88) Of this inſtances are to be ſeen in Corps Univerſ. 
Diplomat. de Mr. Du Mont, Tom. V. Part. II. p. 39, 559. 
Tom. VI. Part. I. p. 19. Tom. VII. Part. I. p. 231. 397. 
Part. II. p. 18, 74, 75, 105, 114. and the diſſertation on 
the imperial title of the kings of France in the Gazette of 
r 1763, n. 43, 44» 45. 

(89) Chifletius in Anaſtaſi Childerici, cap. xit. p. 171, & 
ſeqq. is of opinion, that the arms of France at firſt were 
bees, which imagination has ſince transformed into lillies. 


Though this be little probable, yet it is certain that Lewis 


VII. was the firſt who uſed a lilly for his arms. His ſucceſ- 
ſors had an indefinite number; but under Charles V. all the 
king's ſeals had three engraven on them, to indicate, as is 
thought, that king's devotion to the ſacred Trinity, Yet 
this number did not continue fixed, till under Charles VI. 
Velly, Tom. II. p. 470, 471. Villaret, Tom. XI. p. 110, 
114, 115. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 9. p. 47. 
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tains links of a chain, Sol, parted into orbs, 
pales, feſſes, counterbands, or ſaltiers, with 
a quadrangular carbuncle in the. centre, for 
the kingdom of Navarre (90). The two 
ſhields are ſurrounded with an open helmet, 
crowned, the mantle, Sol and Jupiter. 


Round the ſhield of France are the collars 


of the orders of St. Michael and the Holy 
Ghoſt. The ſupporters are two angels (91), 
habited as Levites, each holding a banner, 
one with the French arms, and the other 
with thoſe of Navarre. The whole under a 


pavillion ; without, Jupiter, and flower de 


luce ſeme, and lined with ermin. Over it 


is the royal crown, behind which appears 


the ſtandard called Oriflamme (92) ; at the 


(90) Theſe arms were firſt uſed by king Sancho VII. in 
commemoration of the great victory obtained over the Moors 
in the year 1212, in conjunction with the kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon, Mariana, Lib. XI. c. 24. 

(91) Some kings, however, have uſed other ſupporters, as 
Charles VI. two winged ſtags; Lewis XII. two porcupines ; 


and Francis I. two ſalamanders. De La Force, Tom., I. 


Ch. ii. art. 6. p. 48. | 
(92) This ſtandard, formerly ſo famous, belongs to the 
abbey of St. Denis, the monks of which uſed to carry it in 
their religious expeditions, and in the wars againſt thoſe who 
invaded the lands of their churches, When 1t was to go into 
the field, the counts of Vexin, as patrons of the abbey, 
fetched it from the altar with great ſolemnity. The county 
of Vexin being united to the crown under Philip I. the king 
ſucceeded to that honour ; and Lewis VI. firſt made uſe of it 
in his marching againſt the emperor Henry V. Velly, Tom. 
II. p. 41. It was likewiſe carried in the French army in 
the celebrated battle of Bouvines 1214. According to the 
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biegt of the kingdom of France, in the account of 


ſome eminent writers of that nation, are 
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PRESENT STATE or EUROPE. 
head of which is a flying label, with theſe 
words: Mont-Joye Saint Denis (93).“ 


5 SECT. XXIV. 


The advantages and pre-eminencies of 


ſuch, that they term it the firſt kingdom, 


and the principal crown of the univerſe; 


and their monarch the greateſt king in 
Chriſtendom; giving him the precedence 
before all other kings (2). And of this 
ſuppoſed pre- eminence, they ſay, he has 
ever been-in poſſeſſion ; for although, ſince 
the time' of the emperor Charles V. the 


deſcription of an ancient poet (apud Chifletium in Luminib. 
$alic. ad Vindic. Hiſpan. p. 234.) it was 

Vexillum ſimplex cendato ſimplice textum, 

Splendoris Rubei, Letania qualiter uti 

Eccleſiana ſolet certis ex more diebus. 

Quod cum Flamma habeat vulgariter Aurea nomen 

Omnibus in bellis habet omnia ſigna praeire, 

Quod Regi Praeſtare ſolet Diony ſius abbas, 
Ad bellum quotiens ſumptis proficiſcitur armis. 


Its laſt appearance was at the battle of Agincourt, 1415. 
Henavlt, Lom. I. p. 344. It afterwards came to. be neg- 
lected and forgotten, and very probably is now conſumed by 
duſt and vermin. Velly, Tom. III. p. 45. | 

(93) This was the old French war-cry, concerning the 
origin of which De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 9. p. 40, 
gives ſeveral opinions. It is remarkable that formerly the 
firſt king at arms was likewiſe ſtiled Mont-Joye. Villaret, 
Tom. XI. p. 8E. | | 
" (a) L'Etat de la France, Tom. I. p. 2. De La Force, 
Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 7. p. 42. Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
Tom. I. ch. vi. p. 128, 129. 
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kings of Spain have endeavoured on ſeveral 
occaſions, to wreſt the precedence from 
France, yet ſo far from being able to com- 
paſs their deſign (o), they have been obliged 
to give it up to the French, and almoſt in 
expreſs terms (p). Some, farther, account 


it no ſmall prerogative of the kings of 


France, that by virtue of ſeveral bulls, they 
are not ſubject to excommunication, nor 


can their ſubjects be diſcharged from their 


oath of allegiance (). But if the ſee of 
Rome has granted them ſuch a privilege, 
yet has it not been punctually obſerved, ſe- 
veral kings having felt the fulminations of 
the Vatican, though not ſo — as other 


ſtates (94). 
00 See chap. wi. 


(p) Voltaire, Tom. I. ch. vi. p. 130, 131. Henault's : 


Abridgment, Vol. II. p. 722. Du Mont, Corps Diplom. 
Tom. VI. p. 403. 

() Etat de la France, Tom. I. p. 1, 2. 

(94) Robert, Philip I. Lewis XII. as I. and Henry 
IV. were actually excommunicated, and in the higheſt de- 
gree; and ſevere monitor ia were iſſued againſt Philip IV. and 


Henry III. Yet the counſellors of the parliament of Paris, in 


their declaration of the year 1751, concerning the king's 
prerogative, have expreſly affirmed, Que Pexcommunication 


meme fi redoubtable, quand elle eſt prononcee pour des 
_ Cauſes legitimes, ne peut jamais rompre le noeud ſacrẽ, qui 


he les ſujets a leur roi. That even excommunications, ſo 
much to be dreaded when pronounced on juſt grounds, can 
never diſſolve the ſacred tie, which binds ſubjects to their 
kings.” De Real, Science, &c. Part. I, Tom, II. 


P. 32, 
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is > 283 + , 
Pepin was the firſt who cauſed himſelf to 


be anointed and crowned with religious ſo- 
lemnities ; and in this he has been con- 
ſtantly imitated by all his ſucceſſors (7). 


But Lewis VII. on occaſion of crowning 


his ſon Philip II. ſettled the order and ce- 
remonies to be obſerved. on theſe occaſions, 
and conferred on the arch biſhop of Rheims 
the privilege of inaugurating the king (5). 


The unction is performed with the oil out 


of the facred phial, as it is called (95). 


Among the infignia delivered to the king, 
is the Hand of Righteouſneſs (96), which 


he holds in his left hand, and the ſceptre in 
his right. He firſt promiſes on oath, to 
maintain and protect all biſhops and churches 


00) Henault, Vol. I. p. 52. Velly, Tom. I. p. 354. 
(-) De la Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 10. p. 51. 


(95) This oil is ſaid to have been brought from heaven by 


a dove, at the baptiſm of king Clovis ; the deacon who was 
to bring the oil for the unction not being able to make his 
way through the crowd. | 


Dans un air lumineux une colombe vole 
En ſon bec de coral tenant une fiole 
Elle apporte un prelat (St. Remy) ce vaſe precieux 
Plein d'un baume ſacré, rare preſent des cieux. 
Clovis, ou La France Chretienne par J. Deſmarets, Liv. 
XXIV. p. 310. 
(96) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 8. p. 44, gives a 
deſcription of this curioſity, | 
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in their reſpective rights; then takes four 


other oaths relating to the kingdom, to the 


order of the Holy Ghoſt, and that of St. 


Lewis, and the obſervation of the duel- 


edict (7. After which he receives the ſa- 
crament in both kinds (2); and within a 
few days after receiving the ſacrament a ſe- 


cond time, and performing his devotions at 
the relics of St. Marcult, he touches people 


for the king's evil (97). 1 

It is a cuſtom at the coronation of the 
king, to aſk the ſpectators whether they 
acknowledge him for their ſovereign (x). 
This, probably, had its riſe in ancient 
times, when the hereditary right of the 
kings was not fully acknowledged; but that 


right being now unalterably eſtabliſhed, 


this indeed, and the whole ceremony of the 
coronation appears ſuperfluous (98), 


(1) Ceremonial de France, Liv. II. ch. . g. 1. in the Ce- 


remonial Diplomat. de Mr. Rouſſet, Tom. I. p. 199. 

(2) Beemani Synt. Dignit. Diff. VI. cap. i. F. 4. p- 518. 
Ceremonial de France, Liv. II. ch. ii. F. 2, 3, 4. in Roufler, 
Tom. I. p. 211, 218, 228, 234. 

(97) This ceremony is frequently repeated, and Lewis XI. 
at a certain time performed it every week, Comines Me- 
moires, Liv. VI. ch. vii. and ſtill it is cuſtomary for the king, 
after receiving the ſacrament on the day preceding the great 
feſtivals, to touch not only thoſe who have the evil, but other 
diſeaſed perſons. Nemeitz Sejour de Paris, c. xxiit. p. 191. 

(x) Ceremonial de France, Liv. II. ch. ii. F. 1. in the Cere- 
monial Diplom de Mr. Rouſſet, Tom. I. p. 199. 

(98) The abbe de St. Pierre is for totally aboliſhing the 
coronation, ** becauſe, ſays he, it is purely the king's birth 
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Title of the _ The heir to the crown of France has been 
heit to th 4 | | of n ? 
own, ſtiled the Dauphin ever ſince the time of 


Philip. VI. under whom the province of 
Dauphinẽ was annexed to the crown of 


France (99). He was at firſt ſtiled Dauphin 
de Viennois. But Lewis XIV. created his 


which gives him the right of ſovereignty ;—whereas theſe an- 
tique ceremonies ſavour a little too much of the times of the 
former kings, who were created by election, and may make 
the people fancy that the king is but imperfectly ſuch till he 
is crowned ; which is ridiculous to think of.“ Annal. Polit, 

de St. Pierre, Tom. II. p. 220, 221. | 
(99) Hubert II. dauphin of Viennois, on the loſs of his 
only ſon Andrew, determined to retire from the world, and, 
in a compact of the 23d of April 1343, transferred his terri- 
tories, which were called Dauphine, to Philip duke of Or- 
leans, ſecond ſon to Philip VI. and on his deceaſe, to any 
one of the ſons of John duke of Normandy, Philip the VIth's 
- eldeſt ſon, whom the king or duke ſhould chuſe, on con- 
dition of his being called |, Turn and bearing-the arms of 
Dauphine with thoſe of France, and that the country ſhould 
never be united with the kingdom, till erected into an em- 
=_ Villaret, Tom. VIII. p. 483. Leibnitii, Cod. J. G. 
iplomat. p. 158, & ſeqq. In another treaty of the 7th of 
June 1344, this grant was transferred to John duke of Nor- 
mandy, Philip the VIth's eldeſt ſon, or one of his ſons; and 
laſtly, in a third compact, concluded on the 3d of March 
1349, he actually delivered up his territories on the before- 
mentioned terms, to Charles, the duke of Normandy's eldeſt 
ſon, who was afterwards king Charles V. ſince which time 
the eldeſt ſons of the kings of France have borne the title of 
Dauphin. Henault's Abridgment, Tom. I. p. 297. Villa» 
ret, Tom. VIII. p. 484. 487. The royal mandates in Dau- 
phinẽ are made out under che title of the former princes of 
that country; it has likewiſe its particular ſeal, of which the 
chancellor has the keeping. Henault and Villaret ibid. As 
to the origin of the name Dauphin and Dauphane, it is very 
uncertain ; but ſome conjeQures relating to it occur in Bec- 
mani Synt. Dignit. Diſſert. III. chap. iv. F. 6. and in Bou- 

lainvilliers, Etat de la France, Tom. II. p. 438. 

The 
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fon Dauphin de France %, which title 
has been uſed ever fince. | + 
The other royal children, together with eee, 
thoſe of the Dauphin, and more remote de- childrea. 


ſcendants in a direct line, all bear the ſur- 


name de France (100); and thoſe of the 
male line, particular titles conferred on 


them by the king (1). The collateral 9fthe 


princes of 


branches of the royal family, who are called the blood. 
Princes of the Blood, and have a right to 
the ſucceſſion, inherit the titles of their fa- 
thers (2). e N 


SE C T. XXVII. 


Since the indiviſibility of the monarchy Reremes of 
has taken place, the younger ſons of the prixces, 


king have only an uſufructuary property, 
and the incomes of certain lands; the ſove- 
reignty, and likewiſe the reverſion of them, 
on a failure of male heirs, being reſerved to 
the crown (3). This in France is called 


De La Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 13. | 

(100) This extends both to ſons and daughters. De La 
Force, Tom. I. ch. ii. art. 13. p. 72, 73, 81. 

(1) As the duke of Burgundy, duke of Berry, count of 
Provence, count of Artois. 
(2) The firſt prince of the blood is at preſent the duke of 
Orleans, He has, beſides ſome privileges above the others, 


a yearly penſion of 150,000 livres. De La Force, Tom. I. 
ch. xx. art. 1. p. 391, 392 | 


(3) Such lands at firſt were given them for their male and 
female heirs ; but this was afterwards altered, and not only 


Ap- 
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Appanage (2). The king's daughters, by a 


regulation of Charles V. have a pecuniary 


portion on their marriage, and the incomes 
of certain eſtates whilſt they remain 


fingle (a). 
SE C T. XXVIII. 

The royal family of France has fat on 
the throne near eight hundred years in an 
uninterrupted male ſucceſſion, and with the 
higheſt dignity and reputation ; a proſperity 
which no other family in Europe can boaſt. 
Hugh Capet (4), the founder of this potent 
houſe, concerning whoſe extraction the 


French writers themſelves do not agree (5), 
ſo far from having any right to the crown, 


the daughters, but likewiſe the collateral relations are ex- 
cluded from any inheritance therein. De Real, Tom. II. 


p- 63. 

(z) De Real, Science du Gouvernem. Part. I. Tom. II. 
P · 63. &c. f ; 

(a) De Real, Part. 1. Tom. II. p. 62. 

(4) Dante Alighieri, the celebrated Italian poet, in his 
Purgatorio, Canto XX. p. m. 321, brings in this king talk- 
ing at the following rate: | 

_ I fui radice de la mala pianta, 

Che la terra Chriſtiana tatta aduggia 
Si, che buon frutto rado ſe ne (Fanta, 
Di me ſon nati i Filippi e Loigi, 

Per cuz — — — E Francia retta. 

Figliuol fui d'un beccajo di Parigi. | 

The poet's motive for taking ſuch unwarrantable liberties 
with king Hugh and his deſcendants may be ſeen in Bayle 
Dia. Hiſt. & Crit. Art. Hugues Capet. 

(5) Velly, Tom. II. p. 259, &c. 
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rope (5), but in the whole world (6). 
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by mere fraud and violence ſupplanted che 


lawful heir; but this illegality is now obli- 
terated by the undiſturbed and long poſſeſ- 


ſion of his deſcendants (c). 


8 ECT. XXIX. 


Paris is the capital of the kingdom, and Cwital 
one of the largeſt cities not only in Eu- 


— 


Fi 


The kings formerly reſided here in the King's feat 
Louvre (7), but fince the building of the 


(e) Boulainvilliers, Hiſt. de anc. Gouvern. de la France, 


/ 


Tom. I. p. 130, 149, &c. | 


(5) It is much diſputed whether Paris or London be 
greater. Some give it for the latter, both as to extent and 
number of inhabitants (Keyſler's Travels); others look upon 
Paris to exceed London, at leaſt in the number of inha- 
bitants. See Mr. Suſſmilch's Diſplay of the Divine Oeco- 
nomy in the Viciſſitudes of the Human Species, a German 
work, Vol. II. cap. 25. ON 

(6) In Paris are reckoned 22,000 houſes, many of which 
are ſeven ſtories high ; 52 pariſh-churches ; 58 convents of 


males, and 78 of females; and 978 ſtreets. An edi was 


iſſued in 1701 for dividing it into twenty quarters. De La 
Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 4. p. 74, 75- The wealth and 
ſplendor of the whole kingdom center in Paris, high and low 
reſorting thither from all parts of the country. Paris is ſaid 


to bring into the treaſury above thirty-four millions of livres 


IS annis. Brice, Deſcription de Paris, Tom, F. 
p. 15, 16. | 

05 This palace was built by Philip II. Francis I. pulled 
it down, and began to build a new one, which was carried 
on by Henry II. and at laſt finiſhed by Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. but not completely. Brice, Tom. I. p. 17. De La 
Force, Tom, II. ch. i. art. 4. p. 117, &e. On this build- 
ing was made the famous epigram ; i 


Par Urbi Domus haec, Urbs Orbi, neutra triumphis 
Et Belli & Pacis par, Ludovice, tuis. 
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Great offi- 
cers of 
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palace at Verſailles by Lewis XIV. this has 


been the king's uſual reſidence (8). The 


other royal ſeats are, Vincennes, Madrid, 
Meudon, Trianon, Marly, St. Germain en 
Laye, and Fontainbleau (9). 


rr. 


Under the kings of the Merovingian race, 
the Majores Domus (10), or mayors of the 
palace, were the chief ſtate officers; and in 
proceſs of time, got the whole adminiſtra- 


tion into their hands, leaving the kings 


only an empty title (d). Under the Carlo- 
vingians, and ſtill more under 'the firſt 
deſcendants of Hugh Capet, the poſt of 
high-ſteward roſe to no leſs confideration and 
power than that of the Majores Domus (11). 


For which the author is ſaid to have been rewarded with a 
hundred thouſand livres. Everard. Otto. in. Notit. Rer. 
Publ. cap. ii. $- 74- 


(8) A deſcription of it is to be found in De La Force, 


Tom. II. p. 316, &c. It coſt forty millions. The abbe de 
St. Pierre finds great fault with this edifice, and particularly, 
as not ſtanding in a pleaſant ſituation ; and thinks that only 
a part of that ſum laid out on St. Germain, as being de- 
Jightfully ſituated, would have anſwered much better. An- 
nal. Polit. Tom. I. p. 225. 


(9) See a deſcription of theſe ſeats in De La Force, Tom. 


II. p. 302, 316, 331, 340. | ; 
(10) They are likewiſe called Magiſtri Palatii, Praefedti 
Aulæ, Prae fe di Domus, Duces & Principes Domus. Ho- 
toman. Cap. xv. p. 130. 
(4) Hotomani Franco-Gallia, cap. xv. p. 128. : 
(11) He commanded the armies, prefided over the admi- 
niſtration of juitice within the court, and had the manage- 
ment of the revenve appointed for the king's houſhoid. 


Hence 
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Hence it was that king Philip II. thought 


proper to ſuppreſs it; and divided the func- 
tions of the high-ſteward between the con- 
ſtable and the Grand Maitre de France (e); 
and thus the conſtable came to be the firſt 
officer both of the crown and ſtate (12). 


But Lewis XIII. ſuperſeding this poſt in 1627, 


the pre- eminence belonged to the chancel- 
lor //, who is head of the law, preſides in 
all the king's councils, and who has the 
keeping of the great ſeal of the king- 
dom (13). Though ſince Francis I. the 
ſeal has often been in other hands; and 
Henry II. in 1551, created a new office, 
under the title of Keeper of the Seal, with 


(e) Velly, Tom. III. p. 355, 356. | 
(12) The conſtable, anciently termed Comes ſtabuli, Co- 
neſtabulus, Coneſtablius, Conſtabulus, and Conſtabularius, 
was, at firſt, maſter of the horſe, and the fifth in rank 
among the crown - officers. Hotoman. cap. xvii. p. 138, &c. 
De La Force, Tom. I. chap. xx. art. 3. p. 419. But under 
Philip II. he was made chief field-marthal ; and Matthew de 
Montmorency was the firſt conſtable with this additional dig- 
nity. Henault, Tom. I. p. 149, 193- The authority and 
power of this firſt officer of the crown was indeed enormous; 
and as an emblem of it, he bore two ſwords ere, as ſup- 


; Porters to his coat of arms. De La Force, ibid. p. 420. 


(/) Henault's Abridgment, Tom. I. p. 46. | 

(13) Under the Merovingian kings this officer was called 
Magnus Referendarius; under the Carlovingians, Notarius 
and Protonotarius. At length he came to be called Cancel- 
larius, as prefident of the king's ſccretaries, who were termed 
Cancellarti from the Cancelli, or incloſed places within 
which they ſat, De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 1. F. 8. 
It is ſomething ſingular that the chancellor of France never 


wears mourning. Ibid, 


a power 


. 
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a power little inferior to that of chancel- 


lor (g). And there have frequently been 


both a chancellor and a keeper of the great 
ſeal at the ſame time (14). | 
The other principal officers of the crown 
are, the lord ſteward of the houſhold (15), 
the lord high' admiral (16), .the marſhals 
of France (17), and laſtly, the grand 
maſter of the ordnance (18). Some are like- 
(2) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 1. $. 10. 


(14) Concerning a particular cuſtom of the chancellor and 
keeper of the ſeals, in ſubſcribing their letters and other 


Inſtruments, ſee Memoires de Montgon, Tom. V. 


o. . 
) Grand Maitre de France, or Grand Maitre de la 


25 
(1 
| Main du Roi. This laſt title is at preſent more ſuitable 


than the former, as his privileges and functions do not ex- 
tend beyond the verge of the court, and in ſtate affairs he has 
no manner of concern. 

(16) This poſt was ſuppreſſed by Lewis XIII. in 1627, 
but Lewis XIV. reſtored it in 1669, though with no ſmall 
abridgment of its authority and advantage. De La Force, 
Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 4. p. 437, 438. | # 

(17) The title of Marſhal formerly ſignified an officer who 
had the inſpection of the ſtud or ſtables, and was under the 
conſtable as maſter of the horſe ; but when the chief com- 
mand of the army was conferred on the conſtable, the office 
of marſhal likewiſe became military. De La Force, Tom. J. 
chap. iii, p. 420. The firſt marſhal placed at the head of 
the army was Henry Clement, under Philip H. Henault, 
Vol. I. p. 203. Since the ſuppreſſion of the poſt of conſtable, 
that of marſhal has been the higheſt military employment, 
At firſt there was but one marſhal, afterwards two, and under 
Francis and Henry II. four; but Lewis XIII. increaſed them 
| greatly, and Lewis XIV. ftill more; fo that their number 

as for ſome time paſt been indefinite, De La Force, Tom. 
I. ch. xx. art. 3. p. 421. | | 

(:8) Henry IV. raiſed this poſt to the rank of a crow 
office, in favour of the marquis de Roſpy, afterwards duke of 
Sully, De La Force, Tom. I. chap. xx. att. 3. p. 431- 


wiſe 
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wife for claſſing the lord chamberlain, the 
great huntſman, the maſter of the horſe, 
and the lord almoner (4). . 
The particular advantage of the crown- 
officers above other court - officers, is the cer- 
tainty of their poſts, holding them durante 
vita (i): accordingly their title (19) runs, 
as of the kingdom and not of the king, 
thus, Grand Veneur de la France, &c. 


$E CT. XXXI. 


The conſtitution of the French court is cash. 
very. regular and orderly, and the functions“ 
of all and every officer punctually aſcer- 
tained; the number of the high and low, 
ſpiritual and temporal, is very great. The 
firſt of the ecclẽſiaſtics is the lord almo- 

' ner (20), who is likewiſe the head of all 
the court-clergy (21). The premier among 


(% Loiſeau des Offices L. IV. c. ii. in De La Force, 
Tom. I. chap. xx. art. 1. p. 396. 3 
(i) Hotomani Franco-Galſia, cap. xix. p. 159. 552 
(19) Qui regni & reipublicae univerſae magiſtratus erant, 
eos majores noſtri adjecto ampliſſimo Franciae nomine, de- 
ſignärunt, quem morem etiam nunc retinemus. Hotoman. 
cap. xix. p. 159. 0 | 1 
(20) He was anciently called Apocrifiarius. The title of 
Grand Aumonier was firſt uſed under Charles VIII. This 
is the zenith of - eccleſiaſtical dignities, ſolſtitium honorum. 
Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch. i. p. 24. a 
(21) As alſo commander of the order of the Holy .Ghaft; 
of this and his other honours ſee Etat de la France, Tam. I. 
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the temporal officers is the lord ſteward of 
the houſhold : under him are all the court- 


offices relating to the king's table, kitchen, 


and cellar (22), with the juriſdiction over 


the reſpective officers ; the greater part of 


whom he likewiſe appoints (23). The 
other temporal court-officers are, the lord 
chamberlain (24), the four firſt lords of the 


bed-chamber (25), together with twenty- 
ſix gentlemen in ordinary (26), the great 
maſter of the wardrobe (27), the maſter of 


(22) Theſe offices are ſeven ; 1. Le Gobelet. 2. La Cui- 
ſine, qui ſont ſeulement pour la bouche du Roi. 3. La Pan- 
neterie-commun. 4. L*Echanſonnerie-commun. 5. La 
Cuiſine- commun. 6. La Fruiterie. 7. La Fouriere. Etat 
de la France, Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 86. 

(23) Concerning his functions, privileges, and advan- 
tages, ſee Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 48. and De 
La Force, Tom. I. chap. iii. art. 2. p. 87. | 

(24) Le Grand Chambellan ; this poſt was formerly much 
more conſiderable than at preſent, he being now only the firſt 
lord of the bed-chamber. Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch, ui. 
art. 1. p. 134, &c. 6 | | 

(25) Francis I. inſtead of the Chambrier, or ſingle gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber, appointed two chief gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber (Premiers Genrilshommes de la Cham- 
bre). Lewis XIII. increaſed them to four. Etat de la 


France, Tom. I. ch. iii. art. 2. p. 139, 147. De La Force, 


Tom. I. chap. iii. art. 7. p. 96. 

(26) Gentilshommes ordinaires de la Maiſon du Roy. 
Theſe were firſt inſtituted by Henry III. to the number of 
forty-five ; and by Henry IV. they were reduced to twenty- 
four. But during the minority of Lewis XIV. his mother, a 
regent, made an addition of two, and they have ever fince 
continued at twenty-fix. Etat dela France, Tom. I. ch. ii. 
art. 7. p. 227. 

(27) Grand-Maitre de la garderobe: this poſt was cle- 
ated by Lewis XIV. in 1669. | 


the 


— , ARS 


maſter of the ſtable. 


e Kreer : 
the horſe (28), the great huntſman (29), 


the great falconer (30), the great wolf- 


hunter (31), the provolt of the palace (32), 
the grand maſter of the ceremonies (33-) 
Beſides theſe are likewiſe ſeveral other offi- 
cers belonging to the houſhold, particularly 


ten phyſicians, ten ſurgeons, and four 


apothecaries (34). 


(28) Grand Ecuyer, who formerly was under the conſta- 
ble and the marſhals of France, and called Maitre d'Ecurie, 
But the conſtable and the marſhal being 
made military officers, the Maitre d'Ecurie was made ſuper- 
1ntendant of the ſtables; and Lewis XI. conferred on him 
the title of Grand Ecuyer. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. iii. 


art. 15. p. 131, 132. 


(29) Grand Veneur. This title had its riſe in Charles the 
VIin's time; being before called Maitre Veneur. De La 
Force, Tom. I. ch. iii. art. 16. Concerning his functions, 


and the officers under him, ſee Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch. 
vii. art. 1. p. 374. 


(30) Grand Fauconnier: he was formerly called Maitre 
de la Fauconnerie. 
p. 135. Etat de la France, Tom. I. chap. vii. art. 3. 

(31) Grand Louvetier. Concerning this employment ſee 
PEtat de la France, Tom. I. chap. vii. art. 4. De La Force, 
Tom. I. chap. iii. art. 16. 


(32) Grand Prevot de l'Hotel du Roi. For this employ- 
ment fee PEtat de France, Tom. I. chap. v. art. 5. and 


chap. viii. p. 603. 
(33) Grand Maitre de Ceremonies. Beſides whom, there 


are likewiſe a Maitre des Ceremonies and Aide des Ceremonies, 


and two Introducteurs des Ambaſſadeurs. Etat de la France, 
Tem. I. chap. ix. p. 611, 612. | 
(34) Theſe are collectively called Officiers de la Sante du 
oi, officers of the king's health. The principal Phyſician 


is called Premier Medecin du Roi, with the title of couoſel- 


lor of ſtate. The others are termed ſimply Medecin ordi- 
naire du Roi. So the chief ſurgeon is called Premier Chirur- 


gien du Roi, with the title of king's counſellor ; and the 
others Chirurgien ordinaire du Roi. Under the four court- 


apothecaries are four ſub- apothecaries. Etat de la France, 
chap. iii. art. 7. p. 232. 3 


De La Force, Tom. I. chap. iii. art. 16. 
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| 
| 
Orderof it. The temporal orders of knighthood in | 
| France are three. The moſt ancient is that 
of St. Michael, inſtituted on the 1ſt of 
a Auguſt 1469, by Lewis XI. and the num- 
| ber of the knights fixed at thirty-ſix, all 
| 'noblemen. The ſign of the order is a gold 
medal, repreſenting Michael the archangel 
fighting with the ſerpent, pendant to a gold 
| chain (35). But this order becoming too 
| common under Henry II. and in the ſuc- 
| ceeding reigns, fell into ſuch contempt 
| that no perſon of any rank was deſirous of 
it (&). Lewis XIV. reſtored it in the year 
1665, and increaſed the number of knights 
to an hundred, excluſive of thoſe who at 
the ſame time are of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt (J. Fe 
ofthe Hly The order of St. Michael being grown ſo 
bea, contemptible, Henry III. on the 1ſt of January f 
1579 (36), inſtituted the order of the Holy W © 


. a. OH as nn 1 — ts. 1 


— — 02 2 Hd nd © ad — 


2 


. 


(35) The cauſe of this emblem, and the intention of : 
Lewis XI. in inſtituting this order, may be ſeen in Mezeray, th 
Tom. Il. p. 730. | be 

(4) Mezeray, Abrege Chronol. Tom. III. g. 1136. at 

(/) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. x. p. 171. In 


(36) The order was conſecrated on that day with great ſo- 
— though the inſtitution had been figned in Decem- bi 
1578. 


8 Ghoſt; 


— WR YR OS 9 
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| Ghoſt (37) 3 the principal of all the orders 


in France. The number of knights are 
one hundred ; among whom there muſt be 
four cardinals and five prelates (38). To 
the order belong four principal officers, a 
chancellor, maſter of the ceremonies, trea- 
ſurer, and ſecretary (39), with four ſubor- 
dinate (40). The enſigns of the order are, 
a golden croſs, in the middle of which, on 
one fide, is a white dove, and on the other, 
the image of Michael the archangel, at a 


(37) Henry III. founded this order in honour of the Holy 
Ghoſt, on account of his being elected king of Poland in 
Whitſuntide 1573, and his acceſſion to the crown of France 
on the ſame felitival in 1574. See the introduction to the 
laws of the order in Leibuitii Cod. J. G. Diplom. Mantiſs. 
But he took the model of it from an ancient order of the like 
name, inſtituted by Lewis I. king of Naples. The original 
of che laws of this order had been brought to Venice. 
Henry III. paſſing through Venice, in his journey from Po- 
land to France, was preſented with this inſtrument, and 
when, four years after, he founded the order of the Holy 


Ohoſt, he modelled it from the laws of the ſaid ancient or- 


der, but was for b:rning the original, that the order might 
appear his own plan. The chancellor Chiverny, however, 
found means to fave it, and at length it came into the hands 


of one Le Fevre, a prieſt, who had it printed. 


(33) The knights are to prove their nobility from four 
generations on both ſides. Henry III. was for beſtowin 
upon each a commend: m of church-lands ; but the pope i. 
the clergy flew into a flame at the bare propoſal. The 8 
however, aſſumed, and ſtill retain, the title of Commandeur, 
= each has a yearly penſion of four or five thouſand 
ivres. CE 

(39) Theſe, like the knights, wear the croſs of the order, 
but not the chain. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. x. 

(40) Theſe are the Reward, the genealogiſt, the herald, 


and the door-keeper. Ibid. 
F 3 broad =” 
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broad blue ribbon, croſſing from the right 


ſhoulder to the left ſide, where on the coat 
is likewiſe embroidered a filver croſs, with 
a dove of the ſame. Every knight has far- 
ther, a chain of the order, weighing about 
a hundred Ecus d'or; which, on his death, 
his heir either returns, or pays three thou- 


ſand livres in lieu of it (). 


The third order is that of St. Landa: 
founded by Lewis XIV. in the year 1693, 
purely for military perſons, It conſiſts of 
eight Grandcroix, twenty-four comman- 


.deurs, and a great number of knights ; 


ſometimes not leſs than three or four thou- 
ſand. The enſign of the order is a gold 
croſs ; on one fide of which is the i image of 
St. Lewis, and on the other a drawn. ford, 
with a laurel-wreath at the point, and this 
inſcription : * Bell. Virtutis przm”. The 
 Grandcroix wear this croſs at a broad flame- 
coloured ribbon, hanging from their ſhoul- 
ders down on their breaſt, and embroidered 
on their coat and cloak. The Comman- 
deurs likewiſe wear it with ſuch a ribbon, 
but not embroidered on their cloaths. The 
knights, who muſt have ſerved ten years as 
officers, wear the croſs with a narrow flame- 
coloured ribbon, tied to a button-hole. 


(m) Etat dela France, Tom, II. p. 368. 
One 


— 


N 667; 
One Grandcroix, three Commandeurs, and 
the eighth part of the knights, are ſea- 
officers. „ | Py ens 
The king has aſſigned three hundred thou- 
fand livres a year in penſions to this order : 
a Grandcroix receives annually fix thouſand ; 


eight of the Commandeurs four thouſand ; 

x the other ſixteen three thouſand each ; fome 
knights a thouſand, others ſix hundred, or 

, five hundred livres (n). , 

„ As the knights of theſe three orders muſt New order 

f be. of the Roman Catholic religion (41), hood fie 

. Lewis XV. in the year 1759, inſtituted a n. 

; new order for proteſtant officers, by the 

< title of Ordre du Merite Militaire. It has 

d two Grandcroix and four Commandeurs ; 

f the number of knights indefinite. The 

, croſs of the order repreſents a ſword erect, 

is with this inſcription : “ Pro Virtute Bel- 

IC lica ;” and on the reverſe is a wreath with 

A the words, Ludovicus XV. inſtituit 

o 7 ().“ 


(z) Etat de la France, Tom. II. ch. iii. p. 389, & ſuiv. 


act De La Force, Tom. I. ch. x. p. 178, 179. 
n, (41) An exception to this has ſometimes been made in the 
b order of St. Michael, for, among other proteſtants, it was con- 
- ferred on the famous Dutch admirai De Ruyter. + 
as (e) New Genealogical Hiſtorical Accounts (a German 
ME. 
e- 
le. 
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Chriſtianity is commonly thought to have 
been planted in Gaul ſo early as the firſt 
century (42); and the Gauls were univer- 
fally chriſtians, when the Franks made a 


Gn A of the country, The latter were 


heathens at that time, but, after the ex- 
ample of their king Clovis, gradually em- 
braced the chriſtian faith, and became ge- 
nuine orthodox chriftians; whereas the 
other foreign nations then ſettled in Gaul, 
as the Burgundians and Viſigoths, profeſſed 
Arianiſm. Though the papacy was at firſt 
ſtrongly eſtabliſhed there, yet has*it met 
with ſome conſiderable ſhocks by the Wal- 
denſes (43) towards the clofe of the twelfth 
century; and afterwards by the Albigen- 
ſes (44), whoſe hereſy appeared to the ſee 
of Rome ſo dangerous, that it undertook 


(42) Some think St. Luke to be the firſt who preached the 
oſpel in Gaul, others attribute this good work to St. Philip, 
— Book IV. ch ii. p. 408. 
(43 This name is derived from a merchant of Lyons 
named Peter, a native of Vaux; in Latin, Waldum or Va- 


lidium; and thence called Valdenſis or Validiſius. Moſheim, 


Inſtitut, Hiſt, Eccleſ. Saec. XII. Part. II. cap. v. F. 11. 
. 424» a 
(44) In the thirteenth century all heretics in France were 


called Albigenſes, and the Valdenſes included; but, in a 
more reſtrained ſenſe, the Albigenſes were a particular ſect, 


and in many tenets, no better than the Manichees. Moſheim, 
Saec. XIII. Part. II. ch. 5. F. 8. p. 480. | 


to 


ere 


PF R A N c . 


to extirpate them by arms and the inquiſi- 


tion (45). But the commotions in the 


kingdom on account of the reformation 
were ſtill greater. Though the proteſtants, 
who had been nick- named Huguenots (46), 


were ſeverely perſecuted under Francis I. 


and Henry II. yet did theit numbers en- 
creaſe to ſuch a degree, that they were able 
to face their enemies in the field (47). As 


Henry IV. owed the crown, in a great 


meaſure, if not chiefly, to their attach- 
ment, he, in 1598, ſolemnly granted them 
the full and free exerciſe of their religion by 
the edict of Nantz (p). But this was revoked 


by Lewis XIV. in 1685 (); in conſe- 


quence of which, not leſs than half a mil- 
lion of people withdrew, out of the king- 
dom, and ſettled in the proteſtant coun- 
tries of Europe ; and ſome removed even to 


(45) The Waldenſes maintained themſelves in France a 
conſiderable time after. Lewis XI. in 1478, gave a pro- 
tection brief againſt the inquiſition to thoſe who lived in the 
vallies of Dauphine. Hiſtory of the Waldenſes, p. 52. 

(46) For the origin of this name, which came into uſe 
about the year 1560, ſee Thuan. Hiſt. Lib. XXIV. p. m. 
494. and Mezeray, Abridg. Tom. III. p. 999. 

(47) Naude, in his Conſiderations Politiques fur les Coups 
d'Etat, chap. iii. p. 167, ſays, concerning the maſſacre of 
Paris, that it was a lawful ſtroke of policy, and that all he 


| cenſures in it is, that it was not completely carried into exe- 


cution, | 
(2?) Du Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. V. P. I. p. 545. 
% Du Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 117. 
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the other parts of the world (7). But 
amidſt all oppreſſions, the number of the 
ſecret profeſſors of the reformed religion 
is computed at not leſs than two mil- 
lions (48). 
Thus, fince the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, the Roman Catholic religion alone 
is. tolerated in France, though not without 
violent diſturbances by the Janſeniſt contro- 
verſies (49) ; the conſequences of which 
frequently break out: ſo that, notwith- 
ſtanding all endeavours and ſeverities, reli- 
gious tranquility cannot be ſaid to be fully 
reſtored. , yy | 
The Jews are tolerated in ſome cities, 
and the Lutherans and Reformed enjoy a 
liberty. of conſcience in Alſace by treaty. 


| (1) Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. ch. xxxii 


. 248. 

(48) But they live under continual oppreſſions and perſecu- 
tions; yet in ſome provinces they are ſaid to have their places 
of worſhip, their ſynods, and other cuſtomary meetings, 
Les Toulouzaines, ou Lettres Hiſtoriques & Apologetiques en 
Faveur de Ja Religion Reformee. Edinbourg, 1763. 
The author of the ſuppoſititious Teſtament Politique du 
Marechal de Bellifle, ch. ii, p. 34, &c. relates, that in 
the year 1758 the reformed in France, in their own name, 
and the names of their brethren in Germany, made an offer 
to the king of thirty-five millions of livres, for a grant of 
liberty of conſcience; but that the offer was rejected by 
the marſhal's advice,” | 

(49) The authors of theſe diſputes, and of the diſturbances 
which aroſe from thence in the Gallican church, were the 
Jeſuits. Moſheim, Inſtitut. Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. p. 790, & ſeqq. 
& p. 904, & ſeqq. and Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. 
Tom. II. ch. xxxili. p. 264. 
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Of all the Roman Catholic kingdoms The upper 


and ſtates in Europe, France has the moſt 


numerous clergy, excepting Italy, the chief 


feat of that religion. In the ſeveral di- 


ſtricts ſubject to this crown are eighteen 
archbiſhoprics and one hundred and nine 


biſhoprics. 


Archbiſhoprics. 
I. Paris. 


II. Lyons. 


III. Rouen. 


IV. Sens. 
V. Rheims. 


VI. Tours. 


VII. Bourges. 


Suffragan Biſhoprics. Number. 


Chartres, Meaux, Orleans, 
Neis — 


Denn. 


4 


St. Claude, Autun, "FO i | 
© Magon, Chalon ſur Saone, . 


Bayeux, Avranches, Evreux, | 


Seez, Liſieux, Coutance 


Troyes, Auxerre, Nevers, 


Clamecy, formerly Beth- 
lebenmnmnmn 
Soiſſons, Chalons ſur Marne, 
Laon, Senlis, Beauvais, 


Amiens, Noyon, Boulogne 


Mans, Angers, Rennes, 
Nantz, Quimper-Coren- 


tin, Vannes, St. Pol de 


Leon, Treguier, St. Brieux, 
St., Male, 8 


Clermont, Limoges, Tulle, 


Puy, St. Flour r 


11 


5 


VIII. Alby. 
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Archbiſhoprics - Suffragan Biſhoprics, Number 


VIII. Alby. Rhode, Caſtres, Cahors, Va- 


bres, M ande 5 


IX. Bourdeaux. Agen, Angouleme, Saintes, 


Poitiers, Perigueux, Con- 
dom, Sarlat, Rochelle, 
| Lugod 20324 
X. Auch. Aqs, Leitours, Cominge, 
Conſerans, Aire, Bazas, 
Tarbes, Oleron, VEicar, 
| Bayonne - - < = 10 
XI. Narbonne. Beziers, Agde, Carcaſſonne, 
Nimes, Montpellier, Lo- 
deſe, Uzes, St. Pons, 
Alet, Alais, Perpignan 11 
XII. Toulouſe. Montauban, Mirepoix, Sa- 
vaux, Rieux, Lombez, St. 
; Papoul, Pamiers - +< 7 
XIII. Arles, Marſeille, St. Paul trois Cha- 
teaux, Toulon, Orange 4 
Apt, Rieux, Frejus, Gap, 


XIV. Aix. | 
,, 7-8 


XV. Vienne. Grenoble, Viviers, Valence, 


W 


(50) Some archbiſhops farther bear particular titles, and 
ſuch as are partly temporal. The archbiſhop af Paris is 
ſtiled Duc de St. Cloud; of Lyons, Primat des Gaules; of 
Rheims, Primat de le Gaule Belgique; of Bourges, Patri- 
arque & Primat des Aquitaines; of Bourdeaux, Primat des 
Aquitaines; of Narbonne, Primat; of Arles, Prince & 
Primate; of Vienne, Comte & Primat; of Ambrun, 
Prince; of Beſangon, Prince du St. Empire; of Cambray, 
Duc de Cambray and Prince du St. Empire, Comte de Cam- 
breſia. Several biſhops have likewiſe particular privileges, 


and ſome are lords in their dioceſes. De La Force, Tom. J. | 


ch, xviii. Part. I. p. 229. 


XVI. Ambrun. 


„ 
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Arechbiſhoprics, Suffragan Biſhoprics. Number. 
XVI. Ambrun. Digne, Grace, Vence, 


; Glandeves, Senez 5 
XVII. Beſangon. Bellay en Bougey (51) 


1 
XVIII. Cambray (52). Arras, St. Omer (53) 2 


The four dioceſes of Metz, Toul, Ver- 


dun, and Straſburgh (54), are Iikewife un- 
der the ſovereignty of France. 


Theſe eighteen archbiſhoprics copfſlitute 
ſo many eccleſiaſtical provinces, Which con- 
tain 22,291 pariſhes, 770 abbeys and prio- 


ries for men, and 317 for women, together 


with 14,953 convents (s). The number of 
ecclefiaſticks and religious muſt conſequently 
be very great (55). Among the religious or- 
ders, the jeſuits had acquired a conſideration 
and opulence beyond all others: but in the 


year 1762, they were totally ſuppreſſed, and 
expelled the kingdom (56). 


(5r) Under this archbiſhop are likewiſe the biſhops of 
Geneva and St. Jean de Maurienne, which lie out of France. 
F (52) Under him are likewiſe the biſhops of Baſil and Lau- 
anne, 

(53) Another ſuffragan of his is the biſhop of Tournay. 

(54) The firſt three are within the dioceſe of Triers, the 
laſt in that of Mentz. 

(55) Some compute the perſons belonging to the church at 
zoo, ooo. The abbe de St. Pierre eſtimates them at 40,000 
parochial prieſts, and 60,000 others; 100,000 monks, and 
100,000 nuns, Too many monks, adds he. by one half, 
and three-fourths too many nuns, Annal. Polit. Part. I. p. 
24. He afterwards mentions a ſcheme of the chancellor de 
r for making monks and nuns uſeful to the ſlate. 

1d. P.2 

(56) The cauſe of this great event is to be ſeen in 

continuation of a German work, called Genealo- 
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The revenues of the whole collective body 


of the clergy were, in the year 1655, com- 


puted at 312 millions (2) of livres. At 
preſent they are at leaſt 400 millions (). 


8 EK eT. Wu. 


The order of St. Lazarus is likewiſe 
ranked among the ecclefiaſtics in France, 


Lewis IX. firſt introduced it ; but upon its 
becoming cheap, Henry IV. united it with the 
order of our Lady of Mount Carmel, under 


the ſtile of Ordre Royal Militaire & Hoſpi- 


talier de Notre Dame du Mont Carmel & de 


St. Lazare de Jeruialem. Lewis XIV. in 


1680, beſtowed confiderable revenues on 


this joint order, and erected for it five 
grand priories, and 140 commanderies (x), 


Here, likewiſe, we are to take notice of 
the knights of St. John, or Malta, who 


have in France 250 commanderies, under 


which are fix grand priories, and four bail: 


liages, or bailliwicks. 


gical and Hiſtorical Accounts. Parts VII. VIII. IX. 


and X. ä 

(t) See Profeſſor Achenwall's Conſtitution of the principil 
European States (a German work), ch. iii. $. 40. 

(2) Mr. Wernich's State of France (a German work). 

(x) Greg. Rivii Puritani Monaſt. Hiſt. Occident. cap. ex. 
p. 223, & ſeqq. & cap. cxxxi. p. 279. 


SECT. 
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The Merovingian and Carlovingian kings The king 
always nominated the archbiſhops and bi- the archbi- 
ſhops, and diſpoſed of the abbies, even to bidops, and 
laymen; till at the very commencement of bie. 


the Capetian race, the chapters aſſumed a 
right of electing the archbiſhops and bi- 


ſhops ; and the monks followed their ex- 


ample with regard to the abbots. But the 
popes quickly came to interfere in the elec- 
tions, and by all manner of artifices and in- 


trigues got the nomination into their hands; 


which abuſe, however, Lewis IX. ſup- 
preſſed by a formal prohibition. The popes, 
who in the fourteenth century reſided at 
Avignon, invented the Annates, expecta- 
tives and reſervations, by which they be- 
came very burdenſome to the French bi- 
ſhoprics. Theſe abuſes being grown com- 


mon throughout all Chriſtendom, the coun- 
cil of Baſil ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to aboliſn 


them, but without effect, for the pope rejected 
their decrees. Charles, VII. however, in 
1438, agreeably to the decrees of that 
council, cauſed an aſſembly of the French 
clergy at Bourges to draw up the Pragmatic 
Sanction, by which the elections were put 


on their original footing ; and the Annates, 


EX 
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expectatives, and reſervations, were ſup- 


preſſed %%. This being both a loſs and af- 
front to the ſee of Rome, it left no ſtone 
unturned to caſt things into another mould; 
which was at length brought about by the 
Concordat, concluded in 1515 at Bologna, 
between Francis I. and Leo X. by which 
the king's nomination of biſhops and ab- 
bots was confirmed, and the pope (2) reco- 
vered the Annates (57). He likewife con- 
firms the new archbiſhops and biſhops, for 
which nine ſeveral bulls (4) are required; 
and Provence, Brittany, and the countries 
which have been conquered fince that com- 
pa, not being included, the pope, by an 
indulto, empowers the king to fill up the 
vacancies (5). 


In the dioceſes where the king names the 


prelates, he has the regale (58), or the 


O) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 5. p. 247. Du 
Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. III. P. I. p. 57. 

(z) Mezeray, Abr. Chron, Tom. II. p. 837. and Du Mont. 
Corps Diplom. Tom. IV. P. I. p. 229. 

(57) The amount of the Annates in the dioceſes, abbies, 
and priories of France, occurs in the Taxa Cancellariæ Ro- 
manz in Lucem emiſſa & Notis Illuſtrata a L. Banck, 

142. 

1 (a) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. v. p. 25ʃ, 
253, 254. 
105 ha. "+ 

(58) The origin of this pre-eminent right in the crown of 
France is uncertain. Some affirm, that it was acknowledged 
by the biſhops ſo early as the Council of Orleans in 511- 


right 


r R A Mr vt 
right of levying the incomes of the vacant 
dioceſes, and diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical 
employments appertaining to them, till the 
new prelate has taken the oath of allegiance 
to the king, and his taking it is entered on 
record in the chamber of accounts at Pa- 
ris (c). Lewis XIV. in 1673, extended 
the regale to all dioceſes in the countries 
ſubject to the crown of France; which 
pope Innocent XI. very warmly oppoſed. 
But the French clergy having, at their aſ- 
; ſembly in 1682, unanimouſly acquieſced in 
the king's edit, the univerſality of the re- 
- WW gale was acknowledged and ratified without 


1 I any exception (4) (59). 
e 1 
SE CT. XXXVII. 

. The eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction acquired ſuch recti. 
Ty alarge extenſion under the emperor Lewis the ditions 
a Debonnaire and his ſucceſſors, that the tem- 

poral became of little or no conſideration. 
.So flagrant and fo enormous an abuſe gave 
es, | ; 
1 Henau!t, Tom. I. p. 5. If that cannot be proved, certain it 


is, that the Merovingian kings have exerciſed the regale. 
| Velly, Hiſt. de France, Tom. I. p. 60, 61, 64. 
55 5 De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 6, 
4) Ibid. p. 256. Velly, Tom. I. p. 64. | 
(59) The king formerly gave the incomes of the regale to 
| of Wl the new prelates ; but fince the revocation of the edi& of 
ged Nantz, a third was reſerved for penſions and rewards to the 
11+ e converts. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xvii. art. 6. p. 256. 


„ de- 


4 * 
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occaſion afterwards to its being reduced 


within very narrow limits; and particu- 
larly in 1539, by an edi of Francis I, 
Hence aroſe appeals from the ſentences of 


eccleſiaſtical courts to the - parliament, on 


any manifeſt abuſe (60): and all ec- 
cleſfiaſtical affairs, in which temporal or 
ſtate concerns were mixed, came to be. tried 
by the temporal courts (e). Under the 
Merovingian and Carlovingian kings, the 


© biſhops acknowledged no other juriſdiction 


above them in penal affairs, than the coun- 
cils or general diets, at which all the bi- 
ſhops aſſiſted: but fince Charles the Vth's 
time, this juriſdiction has been lodged in 
the parliaments ; and they have exerciſed it, 
not only over biſhops, but ſometimes over 
cardinals themſelves (/. The clergy uni- 
verſally, in all temporal matters, whether 
real, or mixed, or penal, are ſubject to the 
civil tribunals ; and in great crimes, as high 
treaſon, may be executed without any previous 
degradation (g). Thus the French clergy are 
in much greater ſubjection to the king than 
the ecclefiaſtics of other Catholic countries. 

(60) Appels comme d' Abus. On this are founded the 
Judicial proceedings of the parliaments againſt thoſe eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who refuſed to adminiſter the ſacrament to perſons, on 


account of their not having ſubſcribed the bull Unigenitus. 
(-) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii, art. 2. p. 238, 239. 


% Ibid. art. 3. p. 243. 


(g) Ibid. art. 4. p. 244, 245. 
I 'S E C T. 


— 
. 
— 


Or 


SECT. XXXVIIL 


The French clergy, ever fince the com- The French 
mencement of the monarchy, have paid cxemyifrom 
taxes like the other ſtates of the kingdom. 


At a diet in 1188, it was enacted, on oc- 
caſion of a croiſade to Paleſtine, undertaken 


by Philip II. that the clergy ſhould contri- 
bute the tenth part of their yearly incomes 


to that enterprize, tending to the advance- 
ment of religion: and from that time the 
impoſts laid on the clergy have always been 


called tenths. The popes formerly aſſerted, 


that, without their permiſſion, no contri- 


butions could be required of the clergy (5); 


and it appears that pope Leo X. on making 
the Concordat with Francis I. granted him 
two-tenths (i): but ſince that time the 
kings of France have accuſtomed the clergy 
to pay the tenths, without any application to 
the ſee of Rome (+). Theſe tenths are be- 
come a regular tax, which the clery grant 


the king every tenth year (61). But, in 


(5) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 10. p. 276, 
279. | 

(i) Mezeray „ Tom. II. 837. | 
(i) St. Pierre, Annal. Polit. art. I. p. 26. 
_ (61) The ordinary tithes annually demanded of the elergy, 
have for about fifty years paſt, amounted to two millions of 
lives, The uſes. to which they are #pplied occur in De La 
Force, Tom, I. ch. xviii. art. 12, p. 296 | 
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proceſs of time, the court farther demanded 
| an extraordinary contribution, called“ don 
—_ gratuit,” free gift; and ſince the reign of 
| Lewis XIII. very conſiderable ſums have 


Wl been granted, under that denomination, at 
_ every general meeting (2). In the year 1 
7 1750 the court was for ſubjecting the f 
clergy to the twentieth penny; and for this N 
purpoſe required an account of their reve- 
nues (n): but this they oppoſed, and bought : 
off the demand by a ſum of ſeven millions p 
five hundred thouſand livres (n). 
Diſputes frequently ariſing on account P 
of the contributions payable by the clergy, f 
eccleſiaſtical exchequers have been eſta- 
bliſhed at Paris, Rouen, Lyons, Tours, , 
Toulouſe, Bourdeaux, Aix, Bourges, and 
Pau. Among theſe, all the pariſhes are di- y 
vided, with each a Bureau Dioceſain, or dio- b 
ceſe office (o). The clergy have likewiſe K 


their receiver- general, and in the pariſhes a 


receiver, with other revenue officers (). 
- | Co 

10 De * Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 10. p. 280, 281. De 
D' Eon de Beaumont Memoir. ſur les Finances, Tom. II. p. | 


133, 136. 28 
) New Genealogical Hiſtorical Accounts, Part. VIII. | 
721. tra 
( D'Eon de Beaumont, Memoir. ſur les Finances, Tom. lik 

II. p. 139, 140. as 
(o) De bs Force, Tom, I. ch, xviii. art. 11. p. 288, crc 

&c. 6 La 


(2) Ibid. art. 12. p. 294, S. { 


LE % & eas 


* 
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The clergy, being a very conſiderable an of 


body, hold, at certain times, aſſemblies, 


e clergy» 


ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary 


are either great or ſmall; the former meet 
every ten years, and the latter (62) every 
five years after the former. But the extra- 
ordinary are never convened but in any par- 
ticular juncture or emergency. To the or- 


dinary great aſſemblies, every eccleſiaſtical | 


province ſends four deputies; two of the firſt 
rank, biſhops or archbiſhops ; and two of 
the ſecond, abbots or priors (4). EI 


The ordinary ſeſſions being principally 
held on account of the ſubſidies, the clergy 
of the conquered countries do not affiſt at 


them (63), as not included in theſe contri- 


butions (7). It is only by order of the 


king that the aſſemblies of the clergy are 


(62) Tbe little aſſemblies are termed, Aſſemblees des 
Comptes, as uſually meeting only to audit and ſettle accounts. 
De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 10. p. 281, 


00 De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii. art. 10. p. 281, 
282. | | 


« 


(63) But they have Smetimes been ſummoned to the ex- 


traordinary aſſemblies ; as to that held in 1682. Here were 
likewiſe deputies from the dioceſe of Beſangon and Cambray ; 
as the introducement of the regale into all dioceſes under the 


crown, was to come under deliberation at that meeting. De 


La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii, art. 16. p. 282. 
{r) De La Force, ibid. p. 282. 
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power of the 


pope in 


France. 
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convened, and both the time and place of 
their n are ſpecified 1 in the order (s). 


” iy 1 c T: XI.. 


The power of the pope in France is far 
from being ſo great _ in other Catholic 
countries; the. cauſe. of which is, partly, 


that the popes, in time of diſtreſs, and 


when hard preſſed by the emperors of Ger- 
many, ſought, and found protection in 
France; and partly, that in the fourteenth 


century, the popes for a conſiderable time 


reſided in that kingdom, and in this inter- 
val were ſometimes very dependent on the 
kings; and ſome owed their exaltation 
to the intereſt of France, Theſe cir- 
cumſtances checked the pope from carrying 
his power to ſuch 'lengths in France as in 
other ſtates; and gave the kings an oppor- 
tunity of aſſerting and ſecuring their rights 
againſt the papal invaſions ; which Philip 
IV. did in very abrupt terms, to Boni- 
face VIII. (64). Hence the pope has now 


) De La Force, Tom, I. ch. xvili. art. 10. p. 283. 
(64) Far the hiſtory of this violent conteſt (Baa the 


king and the pope, ſee Velly, Hiſt. de France, Tom. VII. 


p. 155, 269. Concerning this, it is remarkable, that this 
| pope celebrated bull Unam Sandtam (Extrav. Com. c. i. 


Mejorit. & Obed.) was annulled by his ſucceſſor, as far 


as it related to France. . Com. c, ii. de Privileg. 


no 


F R AN C E. 
no perſonal juriſdiftion in France, but what 
the king allows him ; and his bulls. and 
mandates, till ratified by the king, are of 
no validity (z). The pope's nuncios muſt = 
deliver in their credentials for examination 
to the parliament of Paris; and the latter 
| makes them public, with ſuch limitations 
a the court judges moſt ſuitable to the wel- 
: fare of the kingdom, and the liberties of 
| the Gallican church (a). R 


Theſe liberties are conſidered in France, Liberties of 
| 
not as privileges, but as rights; which an- ach. 


„ ciently, and before the enormous aggran- 
, diſement of the papal power, all churches 
. in the world enjoyed; and they are con- 
5 tained in theſe two propoſitions : : 1. The 
a pope has no authority in temporal matters 
7 within the dominion of France ; nor are- 
1 Wl theclergy to obey him on his aſſuming ſuch 
, a power, 2. In eccleſiaſtical cauſes, his 
power is circumſcribed by the decrees of 
p WW foch ancient councils, as have been re- 
a ceived in the kingdom (x). In the cele- 
v WM brated aſſembly of the clergy held in 1682, 

theſe propoſitions with their conſe- 


- 
. 
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0) See Siegm. Jac, Baumgarten' s Treatiſe of the Liber- . 
; ties of the Gallican Church, p. 35, 36. 
% Tableau de la Cour de ome, Part VI. ch. xvi. p. 441. 
Baumgarten, pP. 35. 
(%) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xviii, n. 9. Pp» 265. 
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quences (65) were ſolemnly eſtabliſhed, and 
confirmed by a royal declaration ) . But 


* 
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however Lewis XIV. might appear to ma- 


nifeſt his zeal for the liberties of the Galli- 


can church, he ſhewed little 'regard to 


them in the controverſy of the Janſeniſts; 


for the jeſuits having an unbounded ſway 


cover him, at their inſtigation ſuch violent 
meaſures were adopted under his admini- 


ſtration, and in the preſent reign, for intro- 
ducing as a law both of the church and 
ſtate (2), the bull Unigenitus, againſt which 
the majority of the French clergy, and al- 
moſt the whole body of the nation, had 
declared, that the authority and infallibility 
of the pope, which had been plainly re- 


jected at the afſembly of the clergy in 1682, 


was again reſtored and eſtabliſhed, 


SECT. XII. 


After the overthrow of the weſtern Ro- 
man empire, when the darkneſs of barba- 
riſm had overſpread all Europe, France was 
involved in the ſame calamity, till Charles 
the Great firſt erected ſchools as in Ger- 


(65) The principal of theſe are, that a council is above the 
ope, and that he is not infallible. 


{y) Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom, II, ch. xxxi. 
(z) Voltaire, Tom. II. ch. xxxiii. | 


many ; 


E & 
many; and ſome even make him the foun- | | 
der of the univerſity of Paris; but this! | 
conceive to be a miſtake, Lewis VII, 1 

.-Y 


ſeems rather to have laid the firſt founda- 

tion of this ſeminary, which has riſen to __— 
ſuch reputation by the munificence of ſuc- 
ceeding kings (a). At firſt the le@ures | 
were at public halls, but in time colleges . _ 


came to be built and endowed (66) by va- 

rious ' perſons of eminence, and virtues 

equal to their high ſtations ; ſo that at pre- 

ſent there are forty-five colleges, and among. 

theſe ten for the lower claſſes (5). The fa- 

culty of philoſophy, from which the rector 

is choſen every three months, is divided 

into four nations, the French, Picards, 

Normans, and Germans (c). As the un- 

verſity at Paris is one of the moſt ann 

cient in Europe, and has long been in 

great reputation, the academic dignities are 

thought to owe their origin to that founda- 

„„ ol 20-8 dS) 514 
Beſides the univerſity, there are two other 

colleges in Paris, Le College Royal, founded 


(a) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 4. p. 385, 386. 
(66). Theſe colleges have large incomes for paying the 
| Profeſſors, and maintaining poor ſtudents, who are called 
bourſiers. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 4. P. 386, 
(5) Brice, Deſcrjpt. de Paris, Tom. I. p. 46. | 
le) De La Force, Tom. II. ch, i. art. 2. $. 16. 
04 De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix, art. 4. p. 389. 


by 
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by Francis I. and Le College de Louis le L 
Grand, formerly called Le College de Cler- * 
mont; and of which the jeſuits were put in 
poſſeſſion in 1563 ; but they have now loſt 
it, together with every thing elſe in this 1 
kingdom. In the former are taught all To 


: the Ciences except divinity ; and in the l. 
latter, all except law and phyſic (e). | tive 

| 2 . 8 mer 

| Other The other univerſities in France are Tou- ri 


*. ++ louſe, Montpellier (67), Orleans (68), An- — 
| gers, Poitiers, Caen, Bourdeaux, Bourges, WW ext 
Cahors, Nants, Rheimé, Valence, Aix, MW... 
Douay, Pont-à-mouſſon, Beſangon, Perpig- von 


| | | 
nan, Orange VJ. CARD Fea 
| . vient 
n — 
Nen | 8 — 
Several learned ſocieties, called Acade- open 
mies, have been inſtituted at Paris, for the I ben 
advancement of ſciences and ' polite litera- =_ 
ture, and are ſupported at the king's ex- zcade 


pence. Theſe are, 1. Academic Fran- N beg 
coiſe (69). 2. Des Inſcriptions & Belles JW conp 


Straſb 

(e) De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. F. 16. power 
(67) This conſiſts only of two faculties, law and phylic. ¶ which 
De La Force, Tom. I. p. 386. there 
(68) Here is only one profeſſorſhip, and that of law. Wvith 
Ibid. Tom. V. ch. xix. art. 2. p. 231. —_- amend 
Y Ibid. Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 4. p. 388. 2 | (70 
(69) This academy, which was founded in 1635, b) nemb 
Lewis XIII. at the perſuaſion of cardinal Richlieu, contiſts of en ele 
forty members; and to this aſſembly, the French language (71) 
f Ja - | ae, 80 


Lettres 


- 


I gp. 
Lettres (0). 4. Des Sciences (71). And 
after the model of theſe, others have been 


owes its purity, elegance, and regularity ; conſequently the 
vogue it has obtained in Europe. Life of cardinal de Riche- 
lieb, by M. Le Clerc, Tom. ii. lib. v. The abbe Le Blanc, 
Tom. III. Letter LXV. ſpeaks of it in theſe terms: L*Acade- 
mie Frangotſe eft auf en pour la nation qu' utile pour 
les lettres; le plus haut point d'honneur ou celui qui les cul- 
tive, parmi nous puiſſe attendre, eſt de devenir un de ſes 
membres. The French academy is no leſs glorious to the 
nation than uſeful to literature. The higheſt degree of 
honour to which the literati can attain among us, is to 
be one of its members.“ Bur this pompous panegyric is 
extremely diminiſhed by the ſarcaſms of the witty author of 
the Lettres Perſannes. According to him, praiſe is the only 


* 


5 occupation of theſe academicians: Ceux qui la compoſent 
1 n'ont d' autre fonction que de jaſer ſans ceſſe; Peloge va ſe 
ö 


placer comme de lui-meme dans leur babil ẽternel, & fi-tot 
qu'ils ſont initiẽs dans ſes miſteres, la fureur du panegyrique 
vent les ſaifir & ne les quitte plus. Lettr. Perſ. LXXI. The 
ſole buſineſs of its members is to be continually chattering; 
Panegy rie ſeats itſelf among them, as preſiding over their per- 
petual babble; and no ſooner are they initiated into its my- 
e- (eries, than they are ſeized with a frenzy of adulation, and 
it never leaves them.” How far this is true, may be judged 
he from a paſſage out of the Memoirs of the Academy, men- 
a- WW ned by Keyſler in his Travels, and in which adulation is 
carried to the moſt abſurd extravagancy. A member of this 
X- academy mentions the ſurrender of the oe of Straſburg in 
n- ie manner: Louis dit, Que Straſbourg ſe ſoumette & Stras- 
bourg eſt ſoumis ; puiſſance plus qu'humaine, & qui ne peut etre 
les Wl compare qu'l celle qui en creant le monde a dit, Que la lu- 
miere ſoit faite, & le lumiere fut faite. Lewis laid, Let 
Srafburg ſubmit, and Straſburg ſubmitted. This ſpeaks 2 
power more than human, and to be compared only ta that 
ylic. WW which at ereating the world faid, Let there be light, and 
there was light.” The abbe de St. Pierre likewiſe finds fault 


lau. WW with ſeveral things in the French Academy, and propoſes 
amendments, See Annales Politiques, Part. I. p. 2 
(70) Which was founded in 1663, and conſiſts of forty 
» by {Wiembers, ten honoraries, ten penſionaries, ten aſſociates, and | 
ſts of ien eleves. Be La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. F. 16. | — 


(71) This was inſtituted in 1666, and the objects of it 
ue, geometry, aſtronomy, mechanics, chymiſtry, anatomy, 


ne erected 
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erected in the principal: cities in the king. 
dom. 


Moſt of theſe; academies publiſh 
every year certain queſtions, and on the beſt 
anſwers confer prizes, which are generally 
gold medals. | Yet, amidſt all theſe com- 
mendable inſtitutions, t 
themſelves 88 of the decay of learn- 
mg 1 in Fra rance (g). 


8 E C P, XIII. 


The ſciences, and eſpecially oratory and 
poetry, flouriſhed, in Gaul under, the Ro- 
man dominion (72), and the modern French 
have rivalled their predeceſſors. The num- 
ber of French poets is very great; and thoſe 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation are, 
Malherbe, the two ' Corneilles, Moliere, 
Racine, 'Boileau, La Fontaine, Rouſſcau, 
Fontenelle, Crebillon, and Voltaire (73). 


ww a - _ 


and botany. Its members, are divided into four claſſes; 
ten honoraries, twenty perſionaries, twenty aſſociates, twenty 
De La Force, Tom. II. c. i. art. 2. F. 16. p. 69. 

(SC) Le Blanc, Tom. III. Petter XC. 

(72) Inſtances of this are Auſonius, Sidonius Appollinari, 
Eumenius, Latinus Pacatus, and others. 

(7 3) The French, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by dra- 
watic poetry, and in this, branch claim a ſuperiority above 
any nation in Europe; they particularly charge the Engliſh 
dramatic writers with having frequently . ſtolen from the 
French, LeBlanc, Tom. III. Letter LXXVII. But this author, 
at the ſame time, grants that- the French have made frequent 
repriſals. Tom. III. p. 207. And he might have added, 
that, in the laſt century, = have done little more than co- 
pying the Spaniards, See Clark's Leiters concerning the 
Spaniſh — 


In 


the French literati 
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In the opinion, however, of a noted 


French writer, there is at preſent a want of 
eminent poets in France (74): at the ſame 
time, he animadverts on the vitiated taſte 
which prevails in the late productions in 


oratory' and poetry, owing to a wanton 
affectation of wit (). N 


5 


SE C T. XLIV. 


But in no part of literature is France Mulituds 


of French 


more fruitful than in hiſtory. Beſides the bien. 
vaſt numbers of thoſe who have im- 


mortalized 'the exploits of their ' country- 
men, , multitudes have paid this honour 
even to foreigners ; and there is no country, 
no nation, no remarkable perſon in the 
whole univerſe, who has not had a French- 
man for his hiſtorian. But very ſmall is 
the number of thoſe, who are not mani- 


| feſtly wanting in that exactneſs, that truth 


. . * - - 5 — 
and impartiality, required in works of this 
kind. The love of their own nation, and 
flattery towards their kings, break out every 
where, even in their accounts of foreign 
> 3 "a p 
(74) Si la gloire du Parnaſſe Frangois n'eſt pas entierement 


eclipſe, elle s obſcurcit de jour en jour. Sous un nouvel Au- 
guſte nous n'avons plus de Virgil. Le Blanc, Tom. III. 


| Lettr, XC, If the glory of the French Parnaſſus be not 


totally eclipſed, it daily grows darker. We have indeed 


another Auguſtus, but no Virgil. Le Blanc, Tom. III. 
Lett, XC. N 476 . F 


(5) Le Blanc, Tom. II. Letter XLIII. | 
| {ud coun- 
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94 PRESENT STATE oy EUROPE, 
" 1countries; and they praiſe and blame ac- 
cording to the terms in which foreign 


princes ſtood with the monarchs of . 
France (75). | 9 
err. « ©, - 
Philofopby. The name and works of Deſcartes (76), R 
| Gaſſendi, and Malebranche, ſufficiently pro- W .. 
claim the eminent merits of the French in W 
philoſophy ; but being extremely variable I , 

in every thing (77), after the great im- « 

| ſe 


. *(75) A very ſingular indecency is obſervable in ſome 
French writers ; they take upon them not to give foreign pl 
inces the title of any new-acquired dignity, till the king of 
—— has been pleaſed to acknowledge it. Prefident He- 
nault himſelf, in his New Chronological Abridgment, calls c0 
William III. king of England, only prince of Orange, til | 
the peace of Ry ſwic; and father D*Avrigny does the like, in 
bis Memoires pour ſervir a PHiſtoire Univerſelle de l'Europe. 
With the latter, Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, is only margrave 
or elector of Brandenburg, till the peace of Utrecht. Did 
the title of king then not belong to theſe two princes, though 
acknowledged by all Europe, till ſuch acknowledgment had cu 
been confirmed by Lewis XIV ? That their monarch did So 
not give them that title before the ſaid treaties of peace, is ; 
nothing unuſual. But that an hiſtorian, writing thirty, forty, thi 
or fifty years after, ſhould term theſe kings as his ſovereign 
did long before, and when at war with them, is ſomething 


very ſtrange and abſurd. © | \ 4 ( 

(76) The author of the Lettres Germaniques & Fran- (4 
goiſes, Lettre XI. ſur les Allemans, exceeds in his enco- (7 
miums on thoſe great men, preferring them to all mathems- Far 
ticians, antient and modern. and 


(77). L'inconftance qui nous eſt naturelle &etend tous les To 
objets. Les ſciences, comme les moeurs, ſont parmi nou Whic 
ſoumiſes a Vempire de la mode. i. e. That inconftancy fort 
which is natural to us, extends to every object. Among us, e 
ſciences, equally with manners, are ſubje& to the ſway of Wi *ppe 
Faſhion.” Le Blanc, Tom. II. Letter LXII. Tt. 


pr ovements 


Nee 
rovements made in their language, they 
n MW contracted a taſte for the fine arts; fo that 
f W philoſophy was, as it were, turned out of 
doors. At preſent, according to the teſti- 
mony of one of their own literati, a freſh 
revolution has happened, and a ſtrong at 
) MW tichment to philoſophy has almoſt totally 
- i cxpelled polite literature (i). He indeed 
in makes many exceptions againſt the uſes to | 
le which they apply their philoſophy (#): 7 
Some, however, inconteſtibly ſhew them- | 
ſelves very profound reaſoners ; and natural 4 
en philoſophy in particular, they have en- 
of WW riched with ſeveral new and important diſ- 
ae coveries. "Re 
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8 EC r. XLVE 
The nurſery of French divines is the Fa- Diviaiy: 
culty of Divinity at Paris, and eſpecially the 
Sorbonne (78), in which are dwellings for 
thirty-ſix doors, and ſix profeſſors daily 


(i) Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lett. LXII. 

(t) Tom. III. Letter XC. F X 7 

78) A college belonging to the Faculty of Divinity at 
Paris, founded by Peter Sorbonne, confeſſor to Lewis IX. 
and rebuilt with great magnificence by cardinal Richelieu. 
To this Faculty likewiſe belong, the college de Navarre, | 
Which had for-its founder, Joanna, queen of Navarre, con- | | 
fort to Philip IV. The other doors of that Faculty, who | 
are not members of theſe colleges, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
9 Ubiquiſts, De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. 
At. 2. §. 1 4 | SSH 3 46 
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hold 


Law. 


hold lectures (J). The Sorbonne has al- 
Ways been a zealous champion for the li- 


hiſtory and antiquity. The writings of 


Donelle, Geofroy (), and many others, are 


have applied themſelves to 
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berties of the Gallican church (mM), and had 
formerly many members of eminent learn- 
ing and abilities ; but at preſent it ſeems on 
the decline. 


"© 4 n 
The French lawyers are celebrated for 
having firſt cleared up the Roman law (79), 
which had been darkened by the abſurd 


gloſſes of former commentators. ; and this 
they performed from its genuine ſources, 


Cujas, Hotoman, Duaren, Baudouin, Briſon, 


ſtill eſteemed by the lovers of elegant juriſpru- 
dence. The more moderij French lawyers 
> law of nature, 
ſome to that of nations, others to the go- 
vernment of France in church and tate, and 


. (7) De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. F. 16. 
(n) Lucz Europ. Helicon. Part. III. en. vw. 
(79) The Roman law was taught in all French univer: 
ſities ; but in the beginning of the thirteenth century, pope 
Honorius III. interdicted the teaching of it in Paris and tie 
neighbouring places, c. xxviii. X. de Privileg. leſt divinity 
ſhould be neglected. And in this Gonzalez Tellez ad De- 
cretal. B. C. thinks the pope was much in the right, This 
1 laſted about three hundred years, till 1679, when 
wis XIV. reſtored juriſprudence in the Univerſity of Paris. 
Villarer, Tom. XI, p. 177. 1 | 
( Gravinz Orig. Jur. Civil. Lib. I. p. 107, 130, 139 


Other 


"FRANCE. 


others to the common law. Some of the 
moſt celebrated works in theſe kinds are 


thoſe of Domat, Monteſquieu, and De Real. 
SE CT. XLVIII. 


7 The kingdom of France appears to Phyki: 


have had colleges for phyſic ſo early as the 
times of Charles the Great (80); but no 


veſtiges of theſe are to be found under his 
ſucceſſors, till the twelfth century towards 


the cloſe of which, it was publicly taught 
at Montpellier (o) ;. being brought out of 
Spain by the Arabians. The generality of 
the French phyſicians, like the Arabians, , 
blended aftrology with phyſic (81) ; or, ra- 
ther, laid greater ſtreſs on the former than 
the latter, This ſuperſtition, which pre- 
vailed univerſally for a long time, was firſt 
exploded out of France, and phyſic brought 
to ſuch perfection, that the French phyſi- 
cians, but eſpecially the ſurgeons, have a 
greater reputation than thoſe of any other 
nation in Europe (p). In the year 1731, an 

(80) De medicinali arte, ut infantes hanc diſcere mittan= 
tur, Capitular, Caroli, M. a. 805, & 806. in Petr. Geor- 
giſch, Corp. Jur. Germ. Ant. p. 693, & 1562. 

0) Villaret, Tom. XI. p. 167. ä 

81) Charles V. a prince otherwiſe ſo judicious, founded a 


college for phyſic and aſtrology, and furniſhed it with every 


Inſtrument uſed in the latter ſcience, Villaret, Tom. XI. 
p. 119, | , 


(2) Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. ch. xxx. | 
r academy 
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academy of ſurgery was erected at Paris, to 


which the world is obliged for many valu- 
able writings. | 3 
SECT, XLIX. 

That France has produced ſo many.emi- { 
nent mathematicians, and that the loye of t 
the mathematical ſciences is become ſo ge- | 
neral in the nation, is owing to the Paris MW ; 

Academy of Sciences. And as the govern -· f 

ment itſelf countenances thoſe ſciences, and 1 
particularly aſtronomy ; and as all under- p 
takings tending to the farther improvement W n 
of them, are ſupported by royal munificence; 8 
the preſent time in France may juſtly be W 44 
called the golden age for mathematics. b 

'S$E CT, . 25 
Libraries in In Paris is the chief reſidence of the arts WM ® 

and ſciences in France. The learned are pro- MW * 
vided with every help requiſite to their par- T 

ticular objects; there being in that great city 
above twenty public libraries (82), beſides 

the many belonging to private perſons, = 
| (82) The king's library is the largeſt, and for number dc dt 
manuſcripts, which many years ago amounted to 16,000, mo 
perhaps exceeds all the libraries in Europe. Nemeitz Se. Ley 
jour de Paris, ch. xxiv. F. 1. Charles V. who had collected the 

a conſiderable number of books, may be looked on as tht is b 

firſt founder of this truly royal library, Henault's Nev ( 


Abridgment, Tom. I. p. 325. 
molt 


i 


laable (7). 
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moſt of which are very numerous and va- 


SECT: LL. 


The fine arts, and particularly painting, Panda, 


ſculpture, and architecture, have attained 


to a high degre of improvement in France, . 


under the auſpices of the crown and mi- 


niſtry, who have taken the beſt meaſures 
for carrying them to all poſſible perfection. 


This was one of the celebrated Colbert's 
principal views; and it was chiefly by his 
means that the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture (83) was erected in 1664, and 
the Academy of Architecture (84) in 1673: 
both hold their meetings in the Louvre (7). 

Amidft the great reputation of the emi- 
nent artiſts of France, ſome perſons ani- 
madyert ſeverely on the deprayed taſte 
which has got footing in that kingdom. 
The preſent artiſts, ſay they, have departed 


) Nemeitz S&4our de Paris, cap. xxiv. | 
(83) Lewis XIV. alſo founded an academy of painting and 
ulpture at Rome, which is in ſome meaſure dependant on 
that of Paris. De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. | 
(84) Concerning the ftate of painting, ſculpture, and ar- 
itecture, particularly in the preceding century, and the 


moſt eminent maſters in theſe arts, ſee Voltaire's Age of 


Lewis XIV. Tom. II. ch. xxx. He likewiſe obſerves, ' that 
the art of caſting coloſſean equeſtrian ſtatues at one operation 
is beſt underſtood in France. 1 | 

(r) De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. f. 16. 
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Engraving 


and print- 


ing. 
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from the noble ſimplicity of the ancients, and 
charge their works with a multitude of un- 
natural decorations; ſo that by their exceſſes 
in this new taſte, as it is called, they relapſe 
into the barbariſm of the Goths (s).” It is 
a Frenchman who: utters theſe complaints, 
and of courſe they cannot be totally 
groundleſs. 


SECT LIL 


Engravers of reputation are likewiſc ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Painting and 
ſculpture (F); a circumſtance which has not 
a little contributed to the great improve- 
ment of this art in France (85). 

The preſent flouriſhing ſtate of printing 
appears in the great number of publications, 
and ſome very voluminous and coſtly. The 
king's. printing-houſe at Paris, a very ſtately 
edifice, was built by cardinal Richlieu, and 


coſt 360,000 livres (z). 


(s) Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lettr. — 

() De La Force, Tom. II. p 

(85) Voltaire, Tom. II. #3 xxx. and a German work, 
called Bibliotheck der ſchonen Wiſſenſchaften und freyen 
Kunſta; in which are accounts of the moſt ! modern 
French engravers and their works. 


(#) Henault's Abridgment, Tom, II. p. 651. 


K N Nee "or 
ner. 7 


Under the dominion of the Romans, the Lan, 


Roman law obtained in Gaul. The foreign 
; nations, as the Viſigoths, the Burgundians, 
the Franks, who afterwards ſeated themſelves 
: in ſeveral parts of the country, had their 
F own ſeparate laws, yet left the old inhabi- 
tants the quiet uſe of their former inſtitutions, = 
viz, the Roman (86). Nay, it appears 
that the kings of thoſe people gave their ſubC- 
- W j<as the option to be regulated, in certain 
d WF caſes, either by their own or the Roman 
ot WW laws (87). And in this intermixture of 
e- laws, probably, lies the origin of the va- 1. ancient 
rious cuſtoms in moſt provinces, and even- ne 
Ng in moſt cities in France ; all different; and 
s, WW amounting to ſixty general, and a hundred 
he and twenty-three particular cuſtoms. But 
ly theſe being variouſly interpreted, and of 
nd | | 
(86) Alaric II. king of the Viſigoths, finding his Gauliſh 
ſubjects accuſtomed to the Roman law, cauſed an extract to be 
made of the Codex Theodofianus and other Roman books of 
Juriſprudence, under the inſpection of Anianus, a counſellor; 
and this extrat was known by the name of Codex 
ork, Alaricianus, or Breviarium Aniani. Vid. Maſcou's Hiſt, of the 
yen Germans. h | | 
dern (687) This may be inferred from a paſſage in the Burgun- 


dian laws; Si quis Barbaros vel teſtari voluerit vel donare, 

aut Romanam conſuetudinem aut Barbaricam eſſe ſervandam 

ſciat, fi vult aliquid firmitatis habere quod geſſerit. Vid. : 
Lex, Burgundien, Tit. LX. in Georgiſch, Corp, Jur. Germ, 

Ant, p-. 382. a 


H 4 courſe | 


| II. The Ro- 
an law. 
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courſe uncertain, the kings of France cauſed 
a collection of them to be made and di- 
veſted in writing. (88); and theſe collections 
have the force. of laws in ſome provinces ; 
which, on that account, are called Pais 
Coutumier. The greater part of theſe an- 
cient cuſtoms are derived from the Roman 
law (3). 

But the Roman law has farther main- 
tained. itſelf in France, in a twofold man- 
ner. Firſt, it is conſidered as a law of the 


land in ſeveral provinces, as Guienne, 


Languedoc, Provence, Dauphine, Breſſe, 
in part of Auvergne, in Foreſt, Lyonnois, 
and Maconois (89); which, as ſuch, are 


| termed Pais du Droit Ecrit, written-law- 


countries (2). Secondly, the Roman law is 


uſed through the whole kingdom, and in 
all cauſes; not as a common law, but 
only on account of. the equity of the laws 
contained therein, and as an approved mo- 


del (90). 


(88) Charles VII. Charles VIII. 10 XII. Francis I. and 
Henry II. Vet under Charles IX. ſeveral remained without 
being digeſted into writing. De La Fofce, Tom. I. c. xix. 
M. De Real, Part J. Tom. II. p. 81. 

(89) Thus, if a formal verdict has been given by the 
courts of juſtice 1n theſe provinces, contrary to the Roman 


Jaw, the preat council- may reverſe it, De Real, Part, J. | 


Tom. II. p. 77. 
(2) De Real, Part. I. Tom. II. i 
(go) On this account, decrees contrary to the Roman 
law, given by the upper courts in thoſe provinces where it 18 
not received us a law of the country, are not reverſible by 
the great council, De Real, Part. I. Tom. II. p. 78. 


The 


00 
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The canon-law, or, rather, only ſome di The | 
art thereof, is likewiſe uſed in ſpiritual and 

eccleſiaſtical cauſes (a); and this with a re- 
ſerve of containing nothing that may affect 
| the royal prerogative, or the liberties of the 


Gallican church (91). . 's 
To theſe foreign laws muſt be ſubjoined 2 
. . . 3 10 as 
the royal ordinances, which make the greater nances. 
5 part of the French laws. The moſt ancient 0 
J of theſe are the Capitulares of Charles the 
Great and Lewis the Gracious (92). Since the , 
» Wl times of Philip IV. they have been called 
'y Ordinances, or, in Latin, Ordinationes. 
5 Under Francis I. a diſtinction was made 
between ordinances, edicts, and declara- 
x tions (93), which appellations were after- _ 
in (a) De Real, Part. I. Tom. II. p. 78, 79. r : 
(9) The only books of the papal or canon law received | 
ut in France, and theſe under the above limitations, are, the 
Vs Decretales Gregorii IX. the Clementine, the Extravagantes 
Joannis XXII. and the Extravagantes Communes. The De- 
O- cretum Gratiani is conſidered only às the work of a private 


perſon, and of as little force as the ſixth book of the De- 
cretals of pope Boniface VIII. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. 
art. 1. F. 7. p. 329. | 

(92) The beſt edition of them is that of Stephen Palu- 
zius, printed at Paris 1677. It is likewiſe to be found in 
Georgiſch's Corp: Jur. Germ. Ant. p. 126868. 

(93) Ce Prince (Francois I.) ne fe ſervoĩt du mot d'ordon- 
nance que dans les matieres generales qui concernent le fait 
de la juſtice.— ll ſe ſervit du mot d'édit dans les matieres 
particulieres, qui ne regardent point le fait de la juſtice.— Il 
ſe ſervoit encore du terme de declaration lors qu'il falloit in- 
terpreter le {ens ou les termes d'une ordonnance ou d'un edit, 
ou qu'il falloiĩt y ajouter au corriger quelque choſe. De La 
Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 1. F. 6. 
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wards retained, though not always of the 


like import (94). 


The king's ordinances, edicts, and de- 


clarations, are obligatory throughout the 


kingdom ; but muſt be previouſly regiſtered 


In all the high courts of juſtice (). 


"SEX. 20; 


Anciently, when moſt of the lands in 
France had their particular dukes and 
counts, theſe were poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
Juriſdiction ; but by their bad adminiſtration, 
and the ſucceflive union of theſe countries 


to the crown, the king became the fo- 


vereign juſticiary, all the upper courts 
immediately depending on him. But the 
lower courts, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
the appellation of Prevotes, Mairies, Chatel- 


lanies and Judicatures, ſtill: remain in ſeveral 


manors and towns. From theſe an appeal 
lies to the diſtrict of provincial courts (Bail- 
lages, Senechauſſces) ; and from theſe, in 


(94) Beſides ſeveral collections of the ordinances and 


edits of the kings of France, Lewis XIV. ordered a new 


code, which was publiſhed under the name of Code Louis, in 
twelve volumes quarto. The ſame prince, likewiſe, by the 
advice of his excellent miniſter Colbert, ſhortened both civil 
and criminal proceſſes throughout the whole kingdom; and a 
collection of the ordinances of Lewis XV. has already ap- 


peared. | | 
' (#9) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. p. 326. 


certain 


in 


ABR ANC 


certain caſes (95), to the upper provincial 
courts called Preſidiaux (96), otherwiſe to 
the een. of the kingdom. 


$ EDE T. LV. 


Theſe are twelve, and that of Paris the?" 
principal: the latter is called the Court of 
peers, as this auguſt body, together with 
the princes of the blood, have a ſeat and 
vote in it, and all caſes relating to their 
rank or the rights of their peerage come 
under its cognizance ; and they, as well 
as the upper clergy (c), with the great effi- 
cers of the crown, are ſubject to the juriſ- 
diction of the parliament in criminal caſes. 
This afſembly likewiſe has an excluſive 
cognizance of every thing relating to the 
regale, the rights of the crown, and the 


| royal demeſnes (d). 


To the parliament of Paris belong thirty- 
one preſidents and two hundred and four- 
teen counſellors, beſides a great number of | 


69 If the ſum does not exceed two hundred and fifty 
livres in capital, and ten livres annual produce. 

(96) Theſe courts were inſtituted by Francis I. but theß 
received their preſent form from Henry II. who founded 


| thirty-two in the juriſdiction of the parliament of Paris. Ds 
La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 1. F. 5. 


(e) Above, F. 36. | 
(4) Etat de la France, Tom. III. PE iv. art. I, De La 
Force, Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. {+ 1. | 


"other 
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other officers; and it js divided into nine 
; chambers (97). | 
The other The other parliaments are thoſe of Tou- 
ment» louſe, Bourdeaux, Aix, Grenoble, Dijon, 


Rouen, Rennes, Pau, Metz, Beſangon, and , 
R Douay (e). To theſe muſt be added, the 7. 
| three tribunals at Arras (98), Colmar, and of 
Perpignan (J. HEE | n 
The law in France is, in general, on a. 3 
very regular and judicious footing, with this a1 
exception however, that moſt of the law , 
employments are bought and ſold (99); WM ,. 
and that the number of its members is ſuch, | 
SD as to be a detriment to the ſtate (100). po 


„ (97) The firſt is, La Grande Chambre; five are called I ih. 
Chambres des Enquetes, two des Requetes, and one La 
Tournelle. To the great chamber belong ten preſidents, of 
whom the firſt has great privileges, and thirty-two counſel- 
lors, of whom twelve are-ecclefialtics. Each of the Cham- Ir 
bres des Enquetes and des Requetes has three preſidents; 


each of the former twenty-eight counſellors, and of the lat- Wi = 
ter fifteen, In the Tournelle, the five laſt preſidents of the * 
great chamber officiate conſtantly, and its lay counſellors al- 2 ( 
ternately with the counſellors 'of the Chambre des Enquetes. 75 
There are likewiſe in the parliament ſome Conſeillers d' Ho- 0 


rear and four Maitres des Requetes, three advocates- general, 
and one attorney-general. De La Force, Tom. II. ch. i. 8 
art. 2. F. 1. Boulainvilliers, Etat de la France, p. 34. | 


(e) Ibid. Tom. III. ch. iv. art, 3 | ; 
(98) Appeals, however, lie from this court to the parlu- 55 
ment of Paris, but rot in criminal caſes. - p 


1 Etat de la France, Tom. III. ch. iv. art. . 13 
090) Except the poſt of chancellor, the firſt preſident, aud 
the attorney: general. It was under Francis I. that law em- 
3 came to be ſold. Henault's New Chronological 8 
bridgment, Tom. II. ey 
| (100) Sub Capitingiorum familia exortum eſt in Franco- 
| Gallia Regnum Rabularium—Dominatur—paſſim in Gali 
& v ++ ww by . 
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France, beſides the parliaments, has ſe- The det 
yeral other high courts of juſtice, for trying coil. 
ſuch caſes as do not come within the juriſ- 

diction of the parliament. The principal 

of theſe is the Great: Council, which has 

nine prefidents and fifty-four counſelors, -- 
with ſeveral other members (1). Its juriſ- 
diction extends over the whole kingdom, and 

it exerciſes its prerogative in many cauſes 
both ſpiritual and temporal (2); yet is fre- 


genus. hominum, qui Juridici a nonnullis, Pragmatici ab 
aliis itemque Rabulae appellantur.—Itaque quibus in oppidis 
4 ilius regni ſedes poſitae ſunt, in iis tertia fere civium & in- 
colarum pars —ad illius ſe artis Rabulariae ſtudium ac diſci- 


"of plinam applicavit ;—tantaque hujus morbi vis atque conta- 
1. gio ell, ut quemadmodum olim Aegyptiorum bona pars— in 
of pyramidibus & ejuſmodi molibus extraendis occupata erat, 
# fic maximus gentis Gallicag, numerus in litibus & calumaiis 
* exercendis & forenſibus ſcriptitationibus operam conſumat. 
6. Franc, Hotoman. Franco Gallia, cap. xxvii. p. 212, 213. 
J. (1) The poſts of a premier and eight other preſidents, 


7 created by Lewis XIV. in 1690, have been ſuppreſſed. by 
10. Lewis XV. and replaced by a counſellor of ſtate and eight 
1 maſters of requeſts, Henault's New Chronological Abridg- 
i ment, Tom, I. The chancellor is preſident of the Great 
ws Council. Etat de la France, Tom. III. ch. i. art. 7. ; 
(2) Les proces de competence entre deux parlemens ſe ju- 
lis gent par Je conſeil.—Lorſque les parlemens, jugent contre les 
loix, leurs arrets peuvent Etre caſſes par le conſeil. Pro- 
eeſſes of competency between two parliaments are tried by the 
and council. Decrees given by parliaments may be reverſed by 
| the council.“ Annal. Polit. de St. Pierre, Part. I. p. 35. For 
10 other cauſes appertainĩning to the juriſdiction of the Great 
ö Council, ſee Etat de la France, Tom. III. ch. i. art. 7. 
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quehtly oppoſed by the parliaments, and 


particularly that of Paris. 
Chambers 


ofAccouns, Next to the Great Council, the Cham- 


A a bers of Accounts (3), and the Courts of 


Caine. Aids (4) and Coinage (5), are reckoned 
among the high courts (6). 


SECT. LVII. 


—1 The body- guards of the kings of France 
France. were formerly their only ſtanding troops, 
The firſt alteration in this point was under 
Charles VII. though the number of men he 

kept on foot was but inconſiderable (7), 


(3) Chambres des Comptes; of theſe there are eleven; 
that of Paris is the principal, and has many conſiderable pri- 
vileges: there it is that the oath of fealty taken by the arch - 

biſhop, biſhops, and abbots, is regiſtered. It receives the ho- 
mage of the king's vaſſals for the great fiefs, as principali. 
ties, duchies, marquiſates, counties, and baronies. Jn this 
chamber are likewiſe recorded all declarations of war, treaties 


of peace, and marriage contracts of the king and the royal 


children. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 2. &. 7. 
Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. 5. 3. 

(4) Cours des Aids; theſe are nine, and Paris, as of all 
others, the principal. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 2. 


. mw 

(5) Cours des Monnoyes ; theſe are three, Paris, Lyons, 

and Pau. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 2. and Tom. 
II. ch. 1. art. 2. . 

(6) Likewiſe the High-Foreſt Court (la Juriſdiction des 
Eaux & Forets). De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 2. f. 7. 
and Tom. II. ch. i. art. ii. f. 7. | 

(7) When Charles VII. in the year 1444 diſmiſſed his 
army, he retained fifteen hundred hommes d' armes, or heavy- 
armed troopers, together with as many couſtilliers, or foot- 
ſoldiers, who attended on the troopers, and three thouſand 


bow-men. 'Theſe troops were called Compagnies d'Ordon- | 


nance. Afterwards, in 1448, he iſſued a proclamation, that 
, Francis 
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Francis I. made great additions to the in- 
fantry (8), which was {till farther increaſed 
under the ſucceeding kings, but moſt under 
Lewis XIV. (9), who introduced many new 

regulations (10), which other countries 

have imitated. Thus the military eſtabliſh- 

ment throughout Europe made quite a new 
ad much better appearance, with great imm 
provement in exerciſe and diſcipline. 


8 ECT. LVIII. 


0 The French have ſeveral regiments of fo- Dirifon _ 


reigners in their ſervice, as Germans, Swiſs, _ 
l Iriſh (11), &c. The king's guards, or, as 


b | | 

J. every village in the kingdom ſhould maintain a foot bow- 
i- man, which amounted to twenty-two or twenty-three thou- 
is land men; and theſe being exempt from all taxes and duties, 
es were called Francs Archers. Mezeray, Tom. II. Lewis XI. 
al however, diſbanded them, and took Swiſs troops into his 


7. pay, as did Lewis XII. Germans. Henault, Tom. JI. 
| (8) He divided it into ſeven legions, each conſiſting of fix 


ll thouſand men, and commanded by fix captains, the eldeſt of [4 
2, whom had the title of Colonel. But this eſtabliſhment was 2 
of no long continuance. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. 
8, art. 3. Henault's Chronological Abridgment, Tom. I. 
m. (9) In the year 1672, the number of men actually in his 
pay, amounted to 180,000 ; and in the ſucceeding wars, | 
es wich he maintained againſt half Europe, his military force, 
to the navy included, was very little ſhort of 450,000. Vol- 


taire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom, II. ch. xxxvii. 

| (10) Such as the uniform of regiments, the company of 

yo 2 and the uſe of bayonets. Voltaire's Age of 
wis XIV. Tom, II. ch. xxxvii. 


nd. (11) The latter at preſent are little more than nominal. 
_ e Britiſh government having prohibited the Iriſh Roman 


Catholics from going into foreign ſervice, the French can- 
is not recruit their Jriſh regiments with natives of Ireland. F 


they 


216 
they are generally called, the King'z 


12, ooo men. 
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Houſhold, are the principal and beſt part 


of the king's forces (12). The eſtabliſh. 
ment of theſe was likewiſe owing to Lewis 


XIV. and the whole body conſiſts of 


„ th 
1. Four troops of life-guards, . an 
2. One troop of Gens d'armes de la Garde, 

3. One troop of light-horſe-guards. : 
4. One troop of grey muſqueteers. 
5. One troop of black muſqueteers. 

6. One troop of horſe-grenadiers (13. 


The INFANTRY of the King's 
Houſhold are, 


1. One hundred Swiſs, called Gardes du 
Corps Ordinaires. | 


a 2. Gardes de la Porte. 
3. The company de la Prevote de I'Ho- 


tel (14). 


* (12) They are likewiſe of all the king's troops the moſt . 
ancient, King Philip II. when in Paleſtine, firſt inſtituted a 5 
life-guard, under the name of Sergens d' Armes. Theſe 
were all gentlemen, and beſides a bow and arrow, carried a 
metal bludgeon. Velly, Tom. III. p. 252. 1 
(z) A deſcription of theſe ſeveral troops, together with 
the bigheſt elogiums of them, is to be found in M. Mauvl- 
* Lettres Frangoiſes & Germaniques, Lettr. VIII. ſur les 10 
rancois, kg. -? 
(0 Theſe, together with the Gardes de la Porte, the * 
hundred Swiſs, Gardes du Corps Ordinaires, and the four 


4. The 


lu 


but the other 


7 


fed rn A. N S E 


7 The regiment of French guards, con- 
$ fiſting of fix battalions ;. and 


5. The regiment of Swiſs guards, con- 
ſiſting of four battalions (g). 


The other French troops are not Har 
1 being augmented in war, and re- 


and at that time the cavalry conſiſted of 


129 Squadrons of French horſe, of which 


5 the Gens d' Armerie de France 
makes the principal part (1 5). 
8 Squadrons of foreign horſe. 
32 Squadrons of dragoons. 
5 Squadrons of light-horſe. 
8 Squadrons of huſſars; making alto- 
gether 20,920 men. 


The Infantry were, 


duced in peace. The following liſt is of 
the year 1722, when France was at peace; 


172 Battalions of French; in the whole 


90,360 men. 

59 Battalions of Germans, Swiſs, and 
other foreigners; in the whole 
26,789. And 

Light infantry 1140 men. 


troops of life. guards, are called Gardes du dedans du Louvre; 
Rouſhold troops, Gardes du dehors du Louvre. 
Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch. v. p. 381. 
(2) Etat de la France, Tom. I. ch. v. Tom. I. ch. xx. 
art, 
| (15) The Gens d'Armerie is divided into fixteen troops, 
the firſt of which are called Gens d'Armes Ecoſſois, and 
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To the artillery belong 4-100- ets and 
300 engineers. 
All theſe troops, the life-guards included, 


were computed at 157,055 men (5). 
France, beſides theſe bodies, has a nu- 


merous militia, which in 1753, conſiſted 15 
of 110 battalions, each of 500 men; but vp 
in 1756 they were greatly augmented. The : 
Grenadiers Royaux, as they are called, who = 


make eleven battalions, and ſerve in the 
field like regulars, are the principal part of 1 1 
the militia (16). 2 


SECT, LIX. 


Mah min- The Günni der i in chief was anciently 
taryemploy- the conſtable (17); but this dignity being vie 
abrogated in 1627, the marſhals of France I a 


men 

thoſe 
take place of the Muſqueteers. De La Force, Tom, I. ch. the p 
XX. art. 3. vii. 
() Archenwall's Conſtitution of European ſtates (a Ger- cb. i, 
man work), ch. iii. &. 65. (16 


(16) Among the military may likewiſe be reckoned, lars, 
1. The guards of the governors and lieutenant - generals of nault, 
2 which ls ſeven troops and companies ; in the 


ome being horſe and ſome foot. 2. The companies of the havin 
Connetablie and Marechauſſces de France. 3. Thirty - one - (26 
companies of the Marechauſſces des Provinces. 4. The 
companies of the Prevot General d'Ifle de France; and 5. (21 
The Invalids. The latter are reckoned at between ſeven for a 
and eight thouſand, and the former at fix thouſand. Archen- JW life; 
wall, ch. iii. Franc 
(17) He was the firſt officer of the crown. See &. 29. In- (22 
deed it was his great power and other privileges which in- vere 


duced Lewis XIII. to uppreſs this office. Etat de la France, the di 


Tom. U. ch. nnn Tom. I. ch. Xx. | 
art. ili. V 


are 
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mies (18) 3 and ſometimes: the king, as a 


reward of ſingular merit, is pleaſed to con- 
fer. on one of them the title of marſhal- 
general (19), which gives him the prece- 


dence of the others. Next to the marſhals 
are the lieutenant-generals (20); and after 


theſe, the Marſhals de Camp (21). Im- 


mediately under theſe are the brigadiers (22); 
wen the Meſtres de Camp in the horſe, 


(18) The marſhals of France are likewiſe great officers of 
the — 8 And ſince the * 7 of A. 
con ir authority is greatly encreaſed. The 

nd bro repreſents the conſtable, — 
ſtable's ſword and marſhal's ſtaff as ſu to his arms, 
The conſtable's military court (Juriſdiction à la Table de 
Marble) is continued to the marſhals, . under the title of the 
Connetablie & Marechauſſce deff rance. But they have like- 


wiſe another court, held by the eldeſt marſhal, for taking 


cognizance of diſputes on points of honour. between noble- 


men - and. officers; - and without appeal: whereas, from 


thoſe of the Connetablie and Marechauſlce, an appeal lies to 
the parliament of Paris. Etat de la France, Tom. II. ch. 


xiii. De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 3» and Tom. II. 


ch. i. art. 2. 5. 8. 8 ; | 

(19) The marſhals Biron, Leſdiguieres, Turenne, Vil- 
lars, and count Saxe, were honoured with this title. He- 
nault, Tom. II. p. 716. who adds, It muſt be obſerved, that 


in the marſhal-general's commiſſion, nothing- is Taid of his 


having any command over the other marſhals of France. - 


(20) This poſt firſt came into uſe. in 1633, under Lewis 


XIII. Hena t, Tom. II. p. 624. 9826 | 


(21) Theſe were firſt nominated; under Francis I. but only 
for a limited time. Henry IV. gave them commiſſions for 


life; and they were the chief officers next to the marſhals of 


* 


France, Henault, Tom. I. p. 47. lt" 412 
(22) Lewis XIV. in 1667, made the firſt brigadiers, who 


were for the horſe; and in 1668, appointed ſuck officers for 


the dragoons and infantry, Henault, Tom. II. p. 735. 


ws * 


Vor. — 5 2 and 


can bear the con- 


TY 
and the colonels in the foot (23). The ca- 
valry has farther ſome 


See K 29. His privileges, and 
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particular officers, ag 
colonel- general, Meſtre de Camp General, 
and a Commiſſaite- General. In ke man- 
ner, the dragoons have a colonel-genera, 
and a Meſtre de Camp General; 'and over 
the . nne * 4 r e 
ral (24). 22 v7 the 

- The ende are does command 


of the grand maſter of the artillery,” who i is 


always colonel of the royal regiment of ar- 
rillery and bombardiers (25). , The engi- 
neers are ſubardinate; to the rer of the 
fortifications (26). «- „ r by: 

HBeſides all theſe, chere are ſevetal other 
conſiderable : officers in the French armies ; 


and tho they cannot be properly. ſaid te 
have any ſhare in the command of the 


Pe. . are, | 6 Ber len. 


0 444 4 B. 1 * 4 


(23). The colonels of hoot had likewiſe the Gil of Meſte 
de Camp, till Lewis * aktered it Into colonel. De La 
Force, Tom. I. c. xx. 5 | 

(24) There was — a colonel. n of the French 
infantry, but that employment was a ed by Lewis 26 
n 1661. De La Force, Tom. I. ch, xx. ) 

(25) He is likewiſe one of the t officers of the crown. 
the officers” def ndant on 
him, are to be ſeen in Etat de la France, Tom. eb. XXIV, 
and De La Force, Tom. I. ch. &ũ4kä.x. 

— The French engineers are divided 1 claſſes; 

Ingenieurs Directeurs; 2. Tagenieurs - en Chef; „In- 
Fant, en Seconde ; 10 4. nr De La orce, 
ch. xx. p. 432. ' 
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No ſtate. in. ane equals, Fra rance dcr de. Farifca 
number and ſlrength of fortified places. 0 It 
is well ſecured on all ſides; and ſurrounded 
by no leſs than one hundred and twenty 
ſtrong fortifications (28). This not only 
makes. it extremely difficult., for an enemy 
to carry the war into France with any ſuc- 
cels,. an enables this crown to . penetrate 
into the neighbouring territories, and ren- 
der them the theatre of war. Of this the 
two wars for the Spaniſh and Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion were Mane inſtances. oe 


* 


1 * 4 


£74 ei Au 4147 0 8 ? 
ﬆ +5214 dE C Bi ME. in 
If excellent mo and inftivutivns 8 
encouraging the profeſſion of a ſoldier, and 3 
promoting the ſciences appertainin EY val 1 
Knowledge 


lap) Among theſe are the Marechaux- Generaux Jes -/ - _— 

Vi be CEA of the horſe-dragoons and 1 bw VS =” 
bon of the army, and the - commiſlaries.. Concerni 
all theſe ſee Memoires de Feuquiere, Tes. ch. ü. xi. 
Xv. xviii. xix. xx. ö 

(28) The French are very ſenſible of — oat — 
there being from Brabant to D inc, as it were, a double 
chain of. fortified places. The frontier of France towards 

rmany is like an, open-mouthed lion, with two rows of 
threatening teeth, as if it could tear every thing in its way | 
to pieces. Antima chiavel, Tom. II. ch. xx. 7 


| 
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Laine. 
* 


& 


are to be found apy where, it is certainly in 
France. Officers of all ranks are rewarded 
in a manner ſuitable to their merits ; ſome 
with governments, .fome with penfions, and 
ſome with incomes annexed to the order 


of knighthood ; and the worn-out or dif- 
abled are comfortably maintained in the 
Invalids at Paris (29), and ſeveral other 


hoſpitals. een 8 
There are many ſchools in the kingdom 


for learning gunnery and military architec- 


ture (30); and Lewis XV. has foundet | 


two large military ſchools, or univerſities, 
for officers (31). NA IS > ei wn 


a --1 
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Though the ſituation of France be ſo con- 
venient for navigation, .yet it is but of late 


(29) Concerning the Hotel Royal des Invalids, foundel 


by Lewis XIV. at a vaſt expence, the abbe de St. Pierre, fu 
from ſpeaking of it ſo magnificently as other French writer, 
ſays (Annal. Polit. Part. I. p. 2 
que de folidite : car il en coute a la nation trois cent livres 
Par ſoldat, pour les nourrir & entretenir a Paris; au lieu 


49-), Ce projet a plus d'eclat 


«q#*n donnant cent livres à chacun d'eux dans leurs villages, 

s ſe trouveroient beaucoup plus heureux: & au lieu de dev: 

.milles invalides le Roi avec le meme fonds en pourroit en- 
 tretenir fix mille. Il ne devroit y avoir à Paris que des Pa. 
riſiens, & un bureau pour faire payer les ſoldats dans les pro- 
vinces & pour en avoir les liſtes & les controlles. 

(30) artillery ſchools are fix; at La Ferre, Auxonne, 


5 


Has a ſeminary for engineering. 1 
(31) One was erefted at Paris in 1751, and the other at 


that 


Grenoble, Beſangon, Metz, and Straſburg ; and Meꝛzieres 


La Fleche, formerly a jeſuits college. 


me, 


r at 


nat 
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chat it has made any great figure at ſea. 
Cardinal Richlieu well underſtood the ad- 


vantages of a naval force (i); yet was little 
done towards its increaſe under his admi- 
niſtration. But Lewis XIV. having a large 
army, was likewiſe for having a conſidera- 
ble fleet; and one of his firſt ſteps, after 


his aſſuming the government, was to re- 


pair the old ſhips, which lay half rotten in 
the harbour, and to purchaſe new ones in 
Holland and Sweden. Accordingly, ſo 


early as 1667, he ſaw himſelf maſter of 


fixty men of war, which were encreaſed 
with ſuch expedition, that in 1681 he had 
2 navy of a hundred and eighteen ſhips of 
war (32). Charles II. king of England, in 
whom ſo ſpeedy an increaſe of the French 
marine ſhould have created ſome jealouſy, 


00 See cardinal de Richlieu's Political Will, Part. II. ch. 


Ix, . 1 a « ; ; : | ? | 
620 Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. According 

toa lift of father Daniel's (Hiſt. de la Milice Frangoiſe, 

Lr. XIV. ch. vi.), quoted in Campbells Lives of Britiſh 


Admirals, Part II. p. 4, the French navy in the year 1681 


conſiſted of a hundred and ſeventy- nine ſhips, great and 
ſmall, carrying 7080 guns, 1028 officers, 7955 petty offi- 
cers, 26,618 ſeamen, and. 10,904 marines ; and thus in the 
whole, 39,477 men. Yet at the beginning of the war 

vious to the peace of Ryſwic, it was conſiderably augmented ; 
and fo elevated was Lewis XIV. with his naval power, that 
in 1680, he iſſued orders for compelling the Spaniards every 
where to ſtrike to his men of war; which overbearing con- 
dud M. Voltaire conſiders as a conſequence of Spain's having, 


in the year 1662, as he ſays, ſolemnly yielded the precedence / 


to the crown of France. Voltaire, ibid, Tom. II. ch. xxxvii. 
Henault, Tom. II. P · 777. 5 a > : 
| D 13 . not 
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not; only. ſhewed himſelf indifferent about 

it, but rather promoted the French mea- 
— (4). But the potent Lewis, who had 
given exiſtence. to his naval force, ſaw like- 
wile its period, or atleaſt its declenſion (33). 
After his demiſe, the prodigious debts he 
left, . behind him, would, not for many 
years admit of repairing. the navy; and it 
was not till the war for the Auſtrian ſuc- 
ceſſion that a French fleet ſhewed itſelf at 
ſea: but a great part of it was taken or de- 
ſtroyed by the Engliſh (34). After the 
peace of Aix- lar Chapelle in 1748, the 
court made the revival of the marine a ca- 


pital buſineſs; and this was carried on with 


ſuch vigour, that, at the breaking out of a 


new war with England in the year 1755, 
the French navy was computed at a hundred 


fail ; but with no better fortune than 1 in the 


(4) Rapin's Hiſtory of England, wranſſated. by Tindal, 
Vol. XI. p. 66 9. 
(33) Ia the war from 1688 to 1697, the French loſt 59 


| — * war, and 2244 guns; and in the war for t 


Span ſh ſucceſſion, 2 men of war, and '3094 guns. Camp- 
bets Lives of Britiſh admirals, Vol. II. p. 134, 437. After 
the action off * in 1704, no conſiderable f ench fleet 
appeared at ſea; but moſt of the ſhips were laid up in 
Toulon and other harbours. © 
585 In the year 1747, admiral Anſon, in an engagement 
a French ſquadron off Cape Finiſterre, took nine men of 
war; and admiral Hawke, in an action farther to the weſt- 
ward” of the ſame Cape, made himſelf maſter of ſix ſhips 


more. Tindal's Continuation of 8 N of England, 


Vol. IX. p. 329, 322.9 


7 


former 


* - 
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former war (35). At preſent the repair of 
the navy. is carried on more vigorouſly than 
ever. France formerly kept thirty gallies 
in the Mediterranean; but ſinre the peace 
of Aix-la»Chapelle, they have been reduced 
to ten; and at: preſent, a ſmaller ſort of 
ſhips. called xebeques are made uſe of in- 
ſtead of them. 


1 8 E c Ti Lxut 


The troops, miatroſles; and other malli- — 2 
tary men belonging to the marine, amount 5 
to a conſiderable metaber 5 the firſt and | 


principal of which are. | 
1. Three companies of Gardes , I Ma. 1 
+ te; e | 


2. One company of Gardes au Pavillon | 
Amiral (36). The other troops 
conſiſt of 


3. One hundred-ectapayiniey Freer de 
la Marine 37). And 15 | 
4. Three companies of marine artillery. 


- 


(350 Acchativg to a liſt publiſhed by the Engliſh, France, 
in 2 e A war, 105 no leſs than one hundred ſhips of diſfe- 


OY Theſe four companies conſiſt entirely of ee 
inſtructed in all ur comp relative to the A at the 
king's expence; and the oſts of enſig us on board the men 
of war are filled up out of their 2: Ig Etat de la France, 
Tom. IT. ch. xv; pe La Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 4. 

(37) Theſe companies ſerve as ſoldiers in the king's ſhips, 
and are commanded by the lieutenants of the ſeveral menof war. 


I 4 All. 


Fd 
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All theſe troops are kept in conſtant pay, MW fel 
the common matroſſes excepted ; whom MW vo 
the king takes into his ſervice ny as 10 in 
wants them (38). Ve 

Among the ſea-eſtabliſhinents may - Uke gr: 
wiſe be claſſed the companies of Gardes loi 
Cotes (39), 20 they —_ ſerve by me 
land. the 

Le 
8 LXIV. ei 

The principal officer of the navy is ; the wh 
Admiral of France, who is likewiſe one of © 
the great officers of the crown (1). Lewis MW _ 
XIII. in 1627, ſuppreſſed this dignity, re- *: 
placing it with another, under the title of five 
Grand Maitre, Chef & Surintendant-Gene- e 
ral de la Navigation & Commerce de France; iſh © 
which cardinal Richlieu obtained for him 1 

n 


Formerly the complement of each was a hundred men, br 
reſent they are reduced to half the number. De La Fe 


om, I. ch. xx. art. (» 
(38) That the king may never want ſeamen, all who fol. (4 
low a ſea life in the maritime inces are regiſtered, and WW the 
regular liſts kept of them. They are divided into certain are f 


claſſes, ſerving alternately between three and four years; and 
they who are not entirely in the king's ſervice, _— OF in the dhe 
mean time employ themſelves in trading veſſels. De La high 
Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. king 

(30) Theſe, in reality, are only 2 __ which, in time Forc 
of war, when a deſcent is a prehended , muſt do duty along (4 
the coaſt, Lewis XIV. ER e a great change in theic conſti - Ocez 


tution, and put them on a regular FRI. De La Force, Faſt. 
Tom. I. ch. xx. 


2 dee above, 5. 29. | A br. (0) 
{lt 


' 


ſelf (u). But Lewis XIV. in 1669 re- 
voked it, and reftored the 


Vermandois z and after his death, or diſ- 
Trace, conferred it on the count de Tou- 
louſe, another of his natural ſons (n). For- 


merly the admiral nominated the officers of 
the fleet and other naval placemen ; but 


Lewis XIV. retained this for the crown, 
yet leaving the admiral many privileges, of 


which ſome are very conſiderable and lucra- : 


tive (40). 


The other principal commanders of the 
fleet are, two vice-admirals (41), four or 
five lieutenant-generals of the marine, ſe- 


veral commodores (42), and next to theſe 
are the captains of men of war (o). 


To the naval eftabliſhment likewiſe be- 


long ſeveral intendants, Inſpecteurs & Treſo- 


(m) De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 4. 
() Henault, Tom. II. p. 738. e ones | 
(40) The bigh-court of A _y at Paris, as likewiſe all 
other courts of admiralty io the kingdom, of which there 
are fifty, but all with appeal to the high court, are held in 
his name.  One-tenth of all prizes, together with fines in 
the courts of admiralty, belong to him, except thoſe in the 
high-court, where they are divided between him and the 
king, See Etat de la France, Tom. II. ch. xv. and De La 
Force, Tom. I. ch. xx. art. 4. and Tom. II. ch. i. art. 2. 
(41) One called Vice-Admiral du Ponant, of the Weſtern 
2 and the other du Levant, of the Mediterranean or 


(42) Chefe d Eſcadre. 
(e) De La Force, Tom. * ch. xx. art. 4+ 


, 


riers 


poſt of admiral 
in favour of his natural ſon, the duke de 
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great number of Com- 


miſſaisc; de la Aac 7, , lala 
eren . nent eic us 


Fe ® 8 5 LA 5 


The. - kivg 8. hipss ind in harbour, lie 
at Toulon, Breſt, Port Louis, Rochfort (43), 
and Hayre-de-Gtace;z each of which has 
a dock and ſtore-houſes (g).. Dunkirk 
was likewiſe a port of great OP till 
the peace of Utrecht (44). : 

' Ship-timber, and other nel bes, 


France produces of tf; but with iron 
and copper it is aner nn from the 


North. 


Old and ee — are provided 
for in hoſpitals, or otherwiſe. een care 
of (s)- As! 1 Hin. 8 | 


( fied Jo all theſe, ſee De La Force, Tom. I. > 
xx. art. 
(43) This port was made in the time of Lewis XIV. by 
Colbert's advice; and it is ſaid to have coſt twenty millions 
of livres. The abbẽ de St. Pierre, however, finds great fault 
with it. See Annal Polit. Part. I. p. 292, 293. 

190 De La Force, ibid. 

(aa) This harbour is moſt conveniently ſituated for cruiz- 


ing on ſhips coming up the Channel, and in the North Sea; 


and in the former wars the French men of war and privateers 


from this port, did inexprefſible. dangep to the'Engliſh and 
tr 


Dutch trade; fo that at the peace of Utrecht, Great- Britain 


inſiſted on the filling up the harbour and razing the fortifica- - 
tions; which was again ſtipulated at the two ſeveral treaties 


4 Aix-la-Chapelle and Paris, See De Reals Part. I; Jaw: 
p. 


25. 
(s) De La Force, Tom, I. p. 459. 
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deniers. The livre i is divided into twenty 


R A N G E. 
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The French reckon by livres, ſons, "1% 0g 


ſous, and each ſou into twelve deniers. 


This way of reckoning was uſed ſo-eatly as 
under Charles the Great (45), and a livre 


or pound was, at that time, a real pound 
of pure ſilver 60 But ſuch alterations 
have been made in the ſtandard af money, 
that the livre is. extremely ſank from its an- 
cient value, though ſtill retaining the name, 
and the ancient diviſion (46). For the marc 

© (45) Ie appears from the: laws'6f this emperor, that in his 


time they reckoned by, libra, ſolidi, and denarii (from which 
are derived the French names of livre, ſol or fon, and de- 


niet), and that a libra wWas worth: t ſolidi, and one ſa- 
lidus twelve denarii, 13 Cap 7 aria Oar oli Mag ni & Lu» 


dovici Pii, Lib. III. cap. xiv: 8d 0. in Georg ch 80 | 


Jur. Germ, Ant, col. 13 1280 | 
(t) See Melons 1 E Nek . p. 1360 4062.5 ates 
(46) I ſhall here briefly ſhew how the ſtandard has gra» 

dually altered in France, amd) the value of money been 

raiſed, The firſt alteration was under Philip I. Ae added 

to the deniers an alloy of ath part of c erwards 

the muſe of filver 71 9 D red | 
2» Unger Philipi H. at! 2. Livrl 10 S. 

— Philip IV. 5 — — — 2 at laſt 

Philip IV. 8 Livr. — Sous. 

1 Hiſt, 00 Vancien Gouvernem. de la rs 
ber kt en „ 80.) x., Sous, ther 

nder Charles vil, — 8.— 1 8. 
lewis XI. = 9 + „„ 


— Cösrles Aren when hide 1 


e Nin 12 — * 
"— Francis I. I tilt 
— Henry II. 1411 

—— Charles IX. — 16 — 7 6 

— Henry III. — 18 — 11—8 
— Lewis XIV. — 28— — 


— Lewis XV. — 49 — 16 — 


E® 
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of ſilver, though but two-thirds of an old 
livre or pound, in the preſent coĩnage makes 
49 livres 16 ſous. The value of a livre is 


| about ten Engliſh PD. 
| The current coins of France are: 


n 1. In GOLD: 


Louis Fl or, value 24 livres = 
Double 1 — 


2. In SILVER: 


Ecus, value 3 livres 5 
Double 6 —— And 
Pieces of 24 and 12 ſous. Beſides theſe there 
are in Billon, that is, filver with a large mix- 


| ture "or copper, pieces of 2 ſous and 12. 


3. In COPPER. 


Pieces of x fou, of 6 deniers, and 3 
deniers, the . laſt of which are called 
liards. : 

This laſt ſtandard began in 1726, . . continued hitherto 


8 


2 2 W 


 OZEPRPFEQHMPSOA®S> 


. without alteration. The between 
„ 3 od the tare the 36, 
former, which under Charles V. = only 63 livres, at pre- * 
ſent is in raiſed to 720. M. Don —— ry 
Tom. I, P. 68. Tom. II. p. 98. coll 
kin 
ere: 
Hic 
In 7 


2 . 0 


1052. Theſe marks are as follow: 


FRANCE 


75 W thirty cities have the TY | 
lege of a mint; and theſe are known bY 


certain aus on the coins (47). 
EC r. LXVIL 20 


F 


The incomes of che laſt Cidlovingian Finances, 


_ and the firſt of the Capetians, were 
very ſmall, moſt of the provinces having, 
at that time, their particular ſovereigns, 


who held them as fiefs. Theſe gradually 


eſcheating to the crown, the royal revenues 
encreaſed, yet not to any formidable great- 


neſs (48), as no tax could be imp oo 


Q. Chalons, now Narbonne 


B. Rouen XR. St. Andre, now Moulin 

C. St. Lo | S. Troyes, now Rheims 

D. Lyons T. St. Menehoud, now Nantz 

E. Tours TT D. Amiens 

F. Angers . X. Ville Franche, now Aix 

G. Poitiers V. Bourges 

H. Rochelle Z. Grenoble 

'L Lim 2 8. Provence 

K. Bourdeaux c. Bretagne 
Bayonne +. Caen 

M. Toulouſe | AA. Marſeilles 

N. Montpelier AR. Arras 

O. St. Pourcin, now Riom L. with a crown, Liſle 57 


P. Dijon S. with a crown, Troyes 
(48) The annual income of Philip II. did not exceed 
leres ,000 mares of 0, rnd which, reckoning the marc at 2 
es 10 ſols, make 90,000 livres. Philip IV. had 80, ooo 
marcs per annum; and the marc of filver being 5 livres in 
coinage, theſe 80, ooo marcs made 400, ooo livres. But the 
king afterwards raiſed the marc of ſilver to 8 livres, which in- 
creaſed his yearly revenue to 640,000 livres. Boulainvilliers, 
_— de Pancien Gouvernem, de la Fe Tom. II. p. 
795 O. 
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du the conſent of the ſtätes“ Hut the 
| Kings found means in time to free them- 
ſelves from p his clog and then thert inebmeʒ 
became enormous. net impoſed taxes at 


. 


T 

_ pleaſure (49), which,ihdetd; after the aliena- 
tion of the greater part a the demeſne(50), 
were almoſt the only. ſourres of the kings 
revenue, and from reign to reign havs been 
always regiſtered, (51) 3 till both the per- 
ſons and, poſlefpons ofthe. ſubjectz ate over- 
loaded with duties, contributions, .andem- 
Lewis XIV. when! the revenue, which, in 
the time of Lewis XIII. amounted to eighty 
millions of livres ($2); was raifed'to above 
two hundred millions (53) ; and at preſent 


| (40) Charles VII. aufually levied taxes to the Amount of 
1,860,000 livres; byt Lewis XI. who firſt begun to reign 
. with an unhmfted prerogative, ſtretched them to | 4,700,000 
livres. Comines, Boo Chap. xviii. n 
(50). Moſt of theſe zlietatiens were made under Lewis 
XI. Lewis XII. and Ienty II. Beaumont, Mem. Tom,. I. 5. 
„ee EE ee 
; (51) Under Francis I. the taxes amounted to 4, 1755 155 
and under Henry II. tg 12, 898,563. Under Henfy III. he 
roſe to above thirty millions. The edifts Burſayx, or money- 
"1 a became nuhbetfeſs'; and fuch was the tnfelence and 
profligacy of bis favourites, that they gave their tradeſmen 
aflighments on thoſe ddidts. Beaumont, "Tom. I. P. 88, 9, 
18 So they are 7 ig che Teſtament. Polit. du 
Cardinal Richeheu, Part. II. ch. ix. $. 7. The taxes alone 
exceeded 45 millions. e A . 
(z) The ordinaty revenue of Lewis XIV. in Colbert's 
time, amounted only td 117 millions, 27 livres the marc. I. 
Voltaife's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. IT. ch. #xviti. But in- 
_ cluding the extraordinary, the total exceeded 200 millions. 
228 5 | it 
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it "is 7 Colne” to be three — mil- 
lions ( 54), which far exceeds that of any 
ſtate in Europe. Thus the people are uni- 
verſally exhauſted by the multitude of taxes, 
as the ſtrong and pathetic repreſentations 
laid before the king in the two laſt wars, by 


the patliaments of Paris and Wan dee 
evince. 
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The King's. revenues are either „ e Y Different 1 
ranches 

or extraordinary. The former ariſe., cke revenue, 


; 1. From the demeſnes by which, in p 
J France, are underſtood, not only the crown. 

lands, properly ſo called, but likewiſe the 
regalia (%%. The demeſnt fevetues äte, in 

this ſenſe, either ſettled or eaſual. TO the 
fene belen g:: „ Giotes 7. 12: 

(a) The farming of che erown Kock 1 

ws W of which, however, few. are now remaining, 


_ $ Taxes, on imports and SORT: _-. 
5 e The poſtage. I b e 198 7 * | 
ney- (ö4) The coinage; 8 oor gw 


men (e) The ſale of timber in the lung 8 * 
91 reſts, like wis the bunts and fiſheries. 
$1 Ws The Wat: rote d demeſnes. 12 


„J. (56) Theſe 300 millions; however, we, in ede, not fo 
dene Jes ax he 200 millions, under Lewis XIV. by reaſon of the 
merk. wo ye, of tha preſent mon 


eu. 
1 Etat de la "ar, Tom, I. p- 48, 6 
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| Among the latter may be placed the re- 
* the effects of foreigners dying in | 
France (55). eſtates without. heirs, patents 
of nobility 56) = fines, _confiſcations, | 


&c. Ih on oif< dag rags 
The other i incomes 1 in the various 


| [ 
ſubſidies and duties, of which the princi- b 
pal are: I 
2. The land-tax, payable by all grounds is 
farms, and houſes; (58) ; the profit and Wl © 
handicraft tax, payable by all ſhopkeepers D 
artificers, and common workimen, out of WW ® 
their gains and earnings ( 590). . 
bequeath by will wh: 5 yy” 

Go) 2 ed ee bene th . * 222 60 * 
Droit d' Aubaine. Heineceius in Elen. ſur, 4 

Er Lib. I. $. 42 431. From this, however, are ex- Ei 
empt, * 2 — fair = — 5 trading Le 
Je Republ. Lib. I d e. Fa 


(56) A patent of nobility coſts —— 4. Fry 
nal. Polit, de St. Pierre, Part. I. P. 427. In the year 1696, WM vol. 
the price of a patent for nobility was 2000 2 and the not 
number of purchaſers five + aided, Voltaire e Age A exes 
XIV. Tem. II. ch. xxviti. .. edid 

(57) To theſe appertain many other articles, ali of which Pet; 
may be ſeen in Boulainvilliers Etat dela F rance, Tom. I. p. 20 Ton 

(58) La Taille. This was demanded by Lewis IX. 
on occaſion of his croiſade, and as an xtracedinary | im- fraud 
| Poſt. Under Charles VII. it was made an ordinary tar, o4;t; 
| ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower: but it has of late been W flo 
very much increaſed ; and Henry II. tacked to it the Taillon, I dre 
or tax on changin babitation and removing one's effects. De WF 
La Force, Tom. 2 7 ch. xix. This Taillon, with other ſub- Gabe 
ſidies levied in time of war, amounts to near three-fourths of I vater 
the ordinary taxes. Boulain. 2 12 Rane Jews 

(59) Taille d'Induſtrie. alſo called Vintieme or N vord 
Dixieme d' Induſtrie, according as the 20th or 10th penny of 


3 5. The V 


3. The poll- tax, levied on perſons of all 
P ͤ v 

4. Exciſe on wine and other liquors, and 
proviſions (61). 4 


5. The falt-tax, or rather, the mono- 


poly of ſalt, which is ſold to the ſubject, 


but not every where, at the ſame price (62). 


a man's profits and earnings is to be levied, and at preſent 
is joined to the Taille. Achenwall's Conſtitution of the 
European States, written in German. 

(60) La Capitation, firſt impoſed by Lewis XIV. in 1695. 
De La Force, Tom, I. ch. xix. Boulainvilliers, Tom. I. 


p · 4. 5 , , , | 4 

(61) Les Aides was granted as an extraordinary ſubſidy to 
king John, but Charles VII. made it a ſettled tax. De 
La Force, Tom. I. chap. xix. . Boulainvilliers, Tom. I. 


P. 49. | 8 | 
(62) Philip V. firſt laid an impoſt on ſalt, which was called 
La Gabelle ; and Philip VI. aſſumed the monopoly of it; 
which gave occaſion to the jeſt put upon him by Edward III. 
5 reg England during their conteſts, calling him Autor 
Legis Salicz. The price of ſalt has been raiſed to ſuch a 
itch, that it now makes one of the moſt conſiderable 
ranches of the revenue, and is ſaid to bring in as much as 


all the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in America. Henault's New Chro- 


nological Abridgment, Vol. I. p. 295. Salt, however, does 
not bear the ſame price in all provinces, ſome are entirely 
exempt from the tax ; and France was, accordingly, by an 
edict of 1680, divided into Pais des Grandes Gabelles, des 
Petites Gabelles, and Exempt des Gabelles. De La Force, 
Tom. I. ch. xix. art. 2. This ſalt monopoly, however, is a 


heayy oppreſſion on the people, by the many abuſes and 


frauds committed in it. Mezeray, the hiſtorian, in the firſt 


qui fait ven- 


{ cdition of his Hiſtory of France, Tom. Il. 1 544, has the 
olt, 


following remark on the ſalt- tax: Cet imp 


dre ſi cher l'eau & le ſoleil, eſt de l'invention des Juifs, 
ennemis mortels du nom Chriſtien, comme le montre le mot de 
Gabelle qui vient de 'Hebreu;* This impoſt, which makes 
water and the ſun come ſo dear to us, is an invention of the 
Jews, who cannot bear any thing that is Chriſtian, as the 
word Gabelle, of Hebrew origin, evidently ſhews.” For 
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6. The tobacco mohopely.' 

7. The excluſive ſale of gunpowder and 
ball (63). m_— 5 
8. Stamp paper. WET SUITS 

9. The tenths, and free-will gifts of the 
clergy (64). r 
10. The yearly tax of hereditary 
poſts (65). 


this paſſage, and ſome other ſuch cauſes, Colbert took away 


the author's penſion of 4000 livres per annum. Mezeray's 
Life, p. 36. 3 
(63) This was firft farmed out by Lewis XIV. in the year 
1691 ; and the price fixed on powder and ball has afforded 
conſiderable profit to the farmers. Boulainvilliers, Etat de 
la France, Tom. I. p. 31. 5 5 
(64) Concerning this ſee 8 377. | 
(65) Lewis XII. was the fiſt who ſold the financial em- 
. ployments ; but this he did with a good view, that he might 
not be under a neceſſity of ſaddling the people with new 
taxes. Francis I. did the like with the law employments : 
but it was under Henry II. that this cuſtom firſt came to be 
eſtabliſned; for by an edict of 1554, he preſcribed a certain 
- form to this kind of traffic; and from that time, not only 
law employments, but even places at court, and for both 
ſexes, and even ſome military employments, have been made 
faleable : though Lewis XV. endeavours gradually to put a 
ſtop to the ſale of the latter. Henault's New Chronological 
Abridgment, Tom. II. Laſtly, Henry IV. by the advice 
of the duke de Sully, as comptroller-general of the finances, 
made employments hereditary, in conſideration of annually 
paying the fixtieth penny of their produce. This deduction 
was called La Paulette, from Charles Paulet, the firſt farmer 
of it. This hiſtorian exclaims againſt it with great vehe- 
mence, as an infamous abuſe ; but at preſent it is rather 
much approved of; and the hereditaty ſucceſſion to employ- 
ments 1s conſidered as an advantage both to families and 
the ſtate. D*Eon de Beaumont, Mem. ſur les Finances, Tom. 
I. p. 103. This hereditary iucceſſion to employments has 
given rile to two new claſſes among the French, La Robe 


The 
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CS r 20 1 
The extraordinary incomes ate till lefs Il. aner- 
determinable than the ordinary, 28 depend- 
ing ſolely on the will of the ſovereign, who 
can lay on as many new taxes as he pleaſes: 
| among theſe, however, are reckoned : 
1. The heightening of the taxes and other 
ſubſidies. . | 
2. The twentieth or tenth. penny of the 
produce of all lands in the kingdom. 7 
3. The twentieth or tenth penny, pay- 
able out of their incomes, profits, or 
gains; by all towns, merchants, tradeſmen, 
manufacturers,” artificers, &c. who are 
by charters exempted wo the ordinary | 5 
taxes (66). | — 
4. The grant of new 8 ö . 
F 5. Claims on the poſſeſſors of alienated '_ 
a domains (67), or the fale of them to the 
ly ane bidder. 8 


1 


T „ SE GT. LIK: 
" But in urgent exigences, and particularly 


ly MW in times of war, if the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revenues do not anſwer the public 
de. expences, the miniſtry has recourſe to fome 


oy- 
(66) This ewentieth n has raduall been 6 increaſed, | 
- 2 Err al. ng eo Hrs 
175 be 
the (67) The domains are inalienable 3 and if, in an extreme 
ave they are ſold, it is always with a power of re- 
demption. 


I K 2 very 
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in lieu of intereſt (69). HY 
4. Raiſing the prices of employment, 


* : 
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very fingular meaſures for providing money ; 
particularly in Lewis the XIVth's time (x), 
many | ſchemes were put in execution for 


that purpoſe. Among the ns rexasrkable 


are the following : 
1. The fale of annuities, payable out 
of ſome branches of the revenue. 
2. Lotteries and annuities for life (68). 
The inſtitution and ſale. of new em- 
ployments, the ſalary of which is received 


with an addition of ſalary in lieu of inte- 


reſt, or the ſale · of yearly penſions. 


. Advancements made by Ne 
ral for a year or more. 


6. Raiſing the coin (70). 


7. Bringing financiers of oyergrown for- 


tunes to account (71). 


(x) Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. ch. xxviii. 
(68) Within theſe thirty years that kind of annuities for 
life called Tontines have been greatly uſed in Franee. See 
— Diſplay of the Divine Oeconomy, &c. Vol. II. 
xxii. 
(69) This way was fre vently made uſe of in Lewis the 
XIVth's time, for raiſing arge ſums of money; but many 


of theſe new Bute Hams — quite ſuperfluous and un- 


neceſſary, the purchaſe money could only be looked on as 
loans, and the ſalaries of them as intereſt. 
(50) This expedient was formerly very uſual i in France, 


but ſince 1726 has been diſcontinued: 


(71) This has been very often done by what is called 


Chambre de Juſtice, or Chambre Ardente, ſo that the financiers 


have been obliged to. refund no ſmall part of their W-gotten 


SECT: 
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The king's revenues are not levied in the Mane er 
ſame manner all over the kingdom; ſome, —_—_ 
as the crown lands, the cuſtoms, the poſtage, 
the Weſt-India domains, the exciſe, the 
ſalt tax, the tobacco, the ſtamps, are farmed 
to a company called Farmers-General (72). 
Theſe hold their meetings in the cuſtom- 
houſe at Paris, and in order to prevent any 
malverſation, have, beſides ſub-farmers 
and receivers, an infinite number of other 
officers, 8 * | 
The other impoſts are levied and ac- 
counted for by the king's officers of the 
revenue ; and for the greater regularity, the 
kingdom is divided into thirty-two financial 

W provinces, called Generalities (73) ; ſome +: 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pais d'Etats, 


_ 


Or | 25 

ee riches, The laſt Chambre Ardente was that erected in 1716, 

J. by Philip duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom; and it 
brought ſome hundred millions into the royal coffers. See 


he Mem. de la Regence du duc d'Orleans, Tom. I. p. 105. 

ny (72) ' Fermiers-Generaux ; their contract is called Bail 

n- General, or Ferme Unie, and is renewed every ſix years. 

as The farmers-general have, ſince the year 1755, been in- 
creaſed from forty to ſixty. ; 

ey (73) Generalite properly ſignifies a treaſurer-generals de- 
partment. De La Force, Tom. I. chap. xix. art. 2. And the 

ed taxes being in ſome provinces under the ſole management of 


ers the intendants, theſe are called 'Intendances ; ſuch are Rouſ- 
en I fillon, Metz, Alſace, Lorrain, Hainauſt, Flanders. 


” 
* 
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mer are thoſe where the ſtates of the pro- 


vince have ſome privileges relatively to the 
taxes; as compounding with the king for 
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others termed Pais d' Election. The for- 


a certain ſum of money; and this under 


the title of a Free-Gift: and they 
| themſelves make the aſſeſſments and levy 


the money (74). By the latter are under- 


ſtood, thoſe Generalities from which the 


king annually demands certain ſums, and 
cauſes the aſſeſſments on the inhabitants to 
be made (75) and levied by the treaſurer, 


intendants, and other officers (76). Theſe 


generalities are ſubdivided intoſeyeralſmaller 
diſtricts, called Elections; and Elections 
again into pariſhes; each containing a cer- 
tain number of houſes. 15 


The principal officer of the finances was 
formerly the Surintendant des Finances; 


but ſince the ſuppreſſion of this poſt in 1661, 


(74) The Pais d'Etats are Burgundy, Brittany, Langue- 
doc, Provence, Artois, Foix, Bearn, Nebouſan, with ſome 
other territories,” De La Force, Tom. I. ch. xix. 

_ (75) In every Generalité there is a Bureau de Treſoriers de 
ance, i. e. a treaſurer's office, with an intendant, who is 
to take care of the king's intereſt, and, at the ſame time, 


that the ſubject be not aggrieved; and under him are ſe- 


veral receivers and deputy recceivers. De La Force, Tom. I. 


.Ch. xix. art. 2. 


f (76) Theſe are attended with very arbitrary and iniquitous 
doings, to the extreme oppreſſion of the farmer and others. 
Annal. Polit, de St. Pierre, Part, I. | 


the 
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the Controleur General des Finances is in- 
veſted with nearly the ſame powers (2). 


"i r. . 


The regulation of the finances in France Defca in 
is very exceptionable ; the taxes are too 2 
high and too numerous, and thus require EG” 
multitude - of -receivers and other officers ; 
who, together with thoſe of the farmers- 
general, form a prodigious army; which 
muſt run away with immenſe ſums. The 
gains of the contractors are likewiſe ex- 
ceflive ; conſequently a very conſiderable 
part of the taxes, with which the ſubjects, 
and particularly the country people, are 
loaded, neyer comes into the king's trea- 
ſury, It is from a conſideration of theſe 
abuſes, that ſome perſons of a patriotic 
ſpirit have drawn up ſchemes for a better 
k regulation. Theſe chiefly turn on reducing 

the great number of taxes to the few men- 
. tioned beneath, in order to leſſen the charge 
of levying them; as thus the king will be 
a gainer, and the people greatly caſed (77); 


* * 


- 


(z) Annal. Polit. St. Pierre, Part. I. p. 41, 161. | 

(77) The celebrated marſhal Vauban was for reducing the 
ſeveral branches of the revenue to four capital funds; the firſt a 
tax on lands; the ſecond a tax on houſes in towns; on ſhop- 
eepers; on the gains of artificers and handicraftsmen ; on inte- 
reſts, ſalaries, &c. The third the falt-tax ; and the fourth the 
demeſnes. Theſe four funds he computes, will bring in annu- 
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but all their good intentions have hitherto 


remained without any effect. 1 


ally 116 millions; and the threesfirſt may, as circumſtances 
ſhall require, be increaſed from one to ten-tenths ; and thus 
the king's. tevenve be raiſed to above 215 millions of livres. 


Projet d'une Dixieme Royale, p. 40, 115, and p. 117, 124. 


M. De Real adviſes an uniform levying of the taxes, as in 
the Pais d' Etats, and the abolition of the great number of 
tax- fai mers and other unneceſſary officers, He likewiſe pro- 
poſes another ſcheme, according to which, only one general 
ialt· tax ſhall be impoſed, every perſon paying two livres per 
month. He reckons the number of ſouls in the whole king- 
dom at Eighteen millions; conſequently this impoſt will 
bring in 36 millions a month, and 432 millions in a year, 


Science du Gouvernement, Part. VI. p. 147. But this in 


reality would be a moſt unequal, and at the ſame 'time, a 


moſt injurious pell-tax. 


Laſtly, Mr. Rouſſel, a counſellor of the parliament of 
Paris, has publiſhed, in 1763, a plan by the title of Richeſſc; 
de VEtat, by which the people's burdens may be very. much 
diminiſhed, and the king's income prodigiouſly increaſed, 
He reduces all the ſeveral kinds of impoſts into one, which 
is a tax on perſons ſubſtance. By way of illuftrating the poſ- 
ſibility of his plan, he. admits of only two millions of taxable 
perſons, dividing theſe into twenty claſſes ; and the yearly 
payments of theſe, he makes to exceed 698,000,000. To 
theſe he adds 42 millions more, ariſing from the demeſnes 
and tobacco. And thus the bol, amount of the king's an- 


nual revenue, will not be Jeſs than 740, ooo, oeo. See the 


Table hereto annexed, and drawn by himſelf. This plan at 
firſt, occaſioned a great flir, and particularly a vehement 
paper war; but the kingdom of the Partiſans, Traitans, 
and Maltotiers , farmers, contractors, and exciſemen, which 
was threatened with a total overthrow, at length has ſtood its 
ground, and ſeems to have acquired ftrength from the at- 
tacks made on it. | 


Mr. 
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Mr. RO U SSE L's Plan for augmenting the 
Revenue of the Crown in France. 


| Claſſes, Per Number Annual 
which each Diem | [ of per- amount of 

perſonpays L. 8. D. L. ſons. each claſs. 
: 1 — ＋ 3 — loſroo, ooo | 
12 100, 00 
| 3 [| 100,000 0 
* 114 4 100,000 
4 Led. + as os M. 100,000] "x 
1 Fr ? —| 2 100,000 EY 
Is too, ooo 9 
= a 92; B 100,000 bo. 
a | 9 —1 8 100,000| 2 

10 14 too, ooo > 
of 11 1 5 100, oo So + 
8 12 1112 100,000 * 
1 13 [1113] 100,000] 60,225,000 7 
2 15 [1115 — 100,000] 63.875, ooo ; 
le TR 11160— 100, ooo] 65,700,000 
ly 1 14117 — 100,000] 67,525,000 
Po 18 11780 — 100,0 
es 19 -|1]19|— 74005 —[100,000| 71, 175, oo 
* 20 121— 5730 1 = too, ooo] 7 3,000,000 , 
he | =; — 
7 Thus 2, ooo, ooo of perſons pay annually 698, 366,666 
1 The demeſnes and cuſtoms make 42, ooo, ooo 
A 1 2 Total 770,366,666 ; 
it with. | 
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unpaid (a); and the three wars in whieh 
Lewis XV. embarked, - particularly the 
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| Amidft all theſe immenſe revenues of the 


* 


crqwn, it is encumbered with debts to an 
enormous amount. The conſtant war, 


both by ſea and land, in the time of Lewis 
XIV. his many ſumptuous buildings, the 
diſſipation and profuſeneſs of his court (78), 
ſwallowed up ſuch prodigious ſums, that 
he died two thouſand ſix hundred millions 
in debt; which, at the preſent ſtandard, 
make four thouſand five hundred mil- 
lions (79). The greater part of theſe debts 
indeed were ſoon after liquidated by the fa- 
mous Law's ſyſtem, and other compulſory 
meaſures ;. but ſome remain ſtill (1748) 


two laſt, have increaſed a burden. 


(78) The ducheſs of 1 a \wiſtreſ of Lewis XIV. 
uſed to ſpend at the rate of ten thouſand pounds ſterling a 
month. De La Beaumelle, Memoires de Maintenon, Tom. 
II. Lib. XXVII. ch. iii. | 

(79) Lewis XIV. is faid to have ſpent eighteen 
ed millions of livres; which, communibus annis, 
amounts to three hundred and thirty millions a year, Vol- 
taire's Ape of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. ch. xxviii. 

(a) D*Eon de Beaumont, Mem. Tom, II. p. 128. 
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France, ell to wo computation of eta; 7 
ſome writers (b), contains as much arable 8 0 
land as would ſuffice for forty-three Will. 
lions of perſons (80). But the load of im- * 
poſts under which the landed intereſt _ 
groans, damps their induſtry, ſo that con- 0 
ſderable tracts of land lie waſte. The fre- e 
quent wars likewiſe deprive agriculture 1 * 
hands; and from theſe cauſes it has ſo de- — 
creaſed, that a common harveſt futrnies 
grain only for eighteen months, which for- Mo 
merly ſufficed for two years (c). Accord- 94 
ingly, the neceſſity of aſſiſting the farmer, 
and encouraging him to labour, has been 
long ſince perceived (81); and at preſent 
ſuch a Zeal prevails for unproving agricul- 


0 |: SH ſar pluſieurs Branches de Commerce & de 
Navigation, ch. iii. p. 31. 

(80) The author of the above Remarks 2 from this, 
that France, as its inhabitants are very ſhort of that number, 
being only eighteen millions, might ſupply Spain and Por- 
tugal, and part of Italy, with corn, and by ſuch exporta - 
ton make immenſe additions to its. ſhipping and maritime 
commerce. See ch. iii. p. 33. 

(e) See the ſame Remarks, ch. ii. p. 25. 

181) In the Teſtament Politique de Mr. Colbert, Part. II. 
ch. xii, Lewis XIV. is adviſed to lower the taxes on the 
country people, and advance them money for buying horned 
cattle and horſes. In another work of this kind, attributed 
to the marquis de Louyois, this, otherwiſe — mi- 
niſter, is for eaſing the farmers and cottagers; and lays the 
blame of their being ſo oppreſſed on Colbert. See Teſta- 
ment Politique du Marquis e Louvois, p. 542, &c. 
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tte and farming, that even men of learn- 
2 ing beſtow their attention on it, and have 
E publiſhed many valuable writings on this 
ſubject. And as the corn trade Was very 
N much clogged, and the prohibition of its 
B exportation an impediment to agriculture, 
AS the government have taken off every incum- 
brance, and the free exportation 1s now al- 
I 2 lowed. 
dp. he culture of the vine having met with 


none of theſe obſtructions, has increaſed 
accordingly. x 
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— | | Whatever the country produces of which 
du. any uſe may be made, is improved with 
— 5 equal alacrity and ſkill; ſo that all the cities 
and large towns are full of manufactures and 
fabrics. Paris is their capital ſeat, and par- 
ticularly the Gobelins (82), in the ſuburb 
of St. Marcel, where formerly almoſt all the 
fine arts concentered; but afterwards were 
limited to tapeſtry (8 3), and to painting, and 


(82)- The Gobelins is ſo called from Gillis Gobelin, who 
lived in the time of Francis I. and invented the ſcarlet- in · 
ain colour, or at leaſt brought the French acquainted with 
it. The little river Bieure behind this houſe, and which is 
ſaid to have a peculiar property- of improving that colour, 
has ſince been likewiſe called the Gobelin River. Brice, 
Deſcript. de Paris, Tom. II. p. 


(83) Silken tapeſtry is made i Is the Gobelins, ad wool len 
in the hotel de Savonniere. 


drawing, 
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drawing, as appertaining to the former (d): 
Paris has likewiſe the fineſt looking=glaſs 


fabrics (84), and, together with Lyons, 
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makes the richeſt gold and filver \ ſtuffs, 


fringes, laces, and filk ſtuffs ; but other 


ſilk goods are made at Tours (85), Nimes, 


ind a variety of places. 


(%) Deſeript. de Paris, Tom: II. p. 26 4 


(84) The looking. glaſs fabrics were firſt founded by Col- 


Cloths (86) and woollens (8), all kinds 
of fine ($8) and coarſe linens (89), laces (go), 
paper (91), parchment (92), tanned lea- 


bert. The caſting of looking-glaſs was invented at St. Go- 


bin in Picardy, and has-fince been 8 to great per- 
ſection. Annal. Polit. de St. Pierre, Part. I. p. 200. 


(85) Silk-weaving was firſt founded at Tours by Lewis 


XI. who procured workmen from Italy, and even from 
Greece. De La Force, Tom. IV. p. $5. 6. 


86) The fineſt cloths are made at Paris, Abbeville, and 


an; the coarſer in Normandy and Languedoc. A great 
cloth trade was formerly carried on from Carcaſſonne to the 
Levant, where three kinds of it are uſed. - The fineſt is called 


Mahon; the ſecond, which is ſomethin coarſer, Londrins 3 


and the worſt Londres. De La Force, Tom. IV. p. 84, 87. 
(87) Several kinds of theſe are made in Normandy ; and 
at Rouen they are a conſiderable branch of trade. Cam- 


blets and Baragouins are one of the great manufactures in 


Flanders and at Valenciennes. | 
(88) Lawn and cambric are chiefly made in Picardy, and 
at Cambray and Valenciennes. 75 | 


(89) Sail-cloth is manufactured in Britanny, and all other 


kinds of linen in Normandy; and theſe provinces export 
them to Spain. - $506 | 


(go): Conſiderable quantities of theſe are made in Flan« 


ders, and ſold in France as Brabant and Engliſh goods. 
(91). Angoumois and Auvergne are famous for the beauty 
and goodneſs of their paper; formerly the latter ex- 
ported, annually, to the amount of 80,000 dollars. At pre- 
lent Normandy and Lionnois come in for a ſhare in this 
6. | 
(92) A great deal of this is made in Normandy. 
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| Inland trades 
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leans, and the r 
are the principal. The two firſt unite the 


firſt, export immenſe quantities. 
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5 RR ther (93). porcelain (940, hardware AY 


verdigreaſe (96), ſaltpetrè (97), ſoap (90) 
bleached wax (90), ſnuff and tobacco (100), 
are made in ſuch es, as to RI 
| large een 1 2 


er. 18xv. 5 
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France is very happily: ſituated for trade, 


& 
* 
% 


a great part of it confining on the ſea ; and 
| their inland trade is greatly facilitated. by 


the extent of the coaſt, the goodneſs of tbe 
roads, and, ſtill more, by rivers and canals, 
Among the latter, thoſe of Briare and Ot. 
royal canal of Languedoc. 


Seine with the Loire N and thyovgh the 


* 


6550 Tbe * mot cots for ranners are Normanh 


*Vendome, Limouſin, a Tourain 

(94) This is made at 'Bois de Vitesse, and: in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. 

(95) In Auvergne five thouſand families are ſaid bo the by 


making of Knives, razors, and ſciſfars, whith an 
have a great vent. 


(96) Mon ellier deals greatly i in this c 00 e The 
manner of ma ing it may be ſen in De La Force, Ton. IN 
p- 90. 1 

(97), See a $6. 5 

(98) That of Marſeilles nd Tootor the beſt. 

(99). The Levant yellow wax, bleached at Montpellier, i 

- far preferable to that of Holland. De La Force, Tom. IV. 


(100) Dunkirk," St. Omers, and Srrafbury, eſpecially th 


(1) The Briare canal begins from the fiver Loing, which 
runs into the Seine, and paſſing by the little town-of Briar, 


from which it has i its name, joins the Loire. The duke of 


latter 


| noted and frequented by great "numbers of 
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with the Mediterranean (27 
The inland trade is likewife* much pro- 
moted by the yearly marts and, fairs of the 
principal cities and towns: thoſe of Beau- 
caire, Lyons, and Bourdeaux, ate the moſt 
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kdetble, extending to all ihe four parts oft” - +} 
the world. In Europe it is carried on both 


Sully,” fo long apo as Henry IV. had begun this undertaking,  _ 
— ray os of that prince, 5 was at a tags 1 
for many years, till, in 1638, Lewis XIII. transferred it to 
james Guyon and William Bouterbue, wbo carried it on at 
their own expence, in conſide ration of their heirs having the 
emoluments of it; which, however, are very much decreaſed 
fince the making of the Orleans canal. This like, ife takes 
its beginning from the Loing, and at Portmorant, two miles 
tboye Orleans, runs into the Loire. The houſe of Orleans, 
by an agreement with the undertalcers, has the profits of it, 
which are ſaid to be not leſs than one hundred and fifty thou» 
land livres per annum. De La Force, Tom. V. p. 231 
(2) This canal, otherwiſe called the Canal de Junction des 
Deux Mers, is the moſt aſtoniſhing work of the kind in Eu- 
rope. It was begun in 1666, and finiſhed in 1680, under 
the inſpection of Paul Riquet. It iſſues not far from Tou- 
louſe out of the Garonne to Beziers, and from thence to 
Cette, a ſen- port on the Mediterranean. Its length is abore 
forty French leagues, and the eonſtruction of it colt thirteen | _ 
millions, to which the king contributed 6,920,818, and the =." 
lates of Languedoc 6,079,182. Among other amazing dif- : 1 
ſeulties, a paſſage was made through Mal Pas Hill to the 
length of one hundred and twenty fathoms, and the canal 
carned on under it. Riquet's heirs receive the profits of the 
_ and keep it in repair. De La Force, Tom. IV. 
3. 0 a 5 — 2 4 + * 
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5 '4 | Ja land (3) and. ſea (4), for which- the 
many and good ſea-ports, as Bayonne, 
5 Bourdeaux, Rochelle, Nantz, St. Malo's, 
"Faw: _ - Havre-de-grace, Dieppe, Calais, Dunkirk, 
Marſeilles, are very convenient. The two 
„ laſt Lewis XIV. made free ports, "2 
As the French generally diſpoſe of more il as 
goods to the European nations than they 
| import from them, the ſurplus is conſe- WM th 
quently made up in ſpecie, particularly WW Cc 
with regard to Spain (e); and thus the WM vet 
- advantage in this trade: is . on thei Gr 
. de. fro 
The French, of Al 3 nations, ing 
i are the greateſt traders to the Levant: 'Their I an: 
ſituation on the Mediterranean, and Mar- dia 
ſeilles being a free port, make it much Rare 
more caſy and lucrative to them than 0 ñ 
other nations, eſpecially the more northern. rei 
They export thither 200ds-from their Weſt- 
India iſlands, and of their own manufac- 


(3) To Spain, Italy, Germany, and (he Low-Conntries 
(4) The French maritime commerce may. be ſaid to owe 0 
its firſt proſperity to Lewis XIV. as, before his time, the & 
Dutch aſed to to ferch the French goods from France and carry the 5 
them to other parts of Europe. That prince, for the be- the 7 
nefit of his ſubjects, aboliſhed the duty called Droit de Fret, 
able by foreign ſhips, and thus made the maritime com- (6) 
merce leſs burthenſome to them, 'Voltaire's Age of Lewis who 
XIV. Tom. II. p. 182. The northern people, however, WW tur 
together with the Germans, Dutch, and Engliſh, are chief) i 57,7" 


their own carriers for French s; but to Spain, P al, vg 
and Italy, they are ex n French — 3 6 
9 De Real, Part. V1. p- 515. 
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tures V, particularly cloth 8 Lan- 
guedoc (5) ; and bring back, among ſeve- 
ral other commodities, raw filk, wax, and, | 
in times of ſcarcity, *grain. On the weſt- 


coalt of Africa (6) the French traffick to 1. ame. 


Guinea and Senegal, with the ſame goods 
as the other European nations (g). 
The French trade to the Eaſt-Indies, To theEaſt- 


Indies and 


that is, to Surat, the coaſt of Malabar, and Chia. 


Coromandel' and Bengal, and China, was 


very conſiderable ; but in the laſt war with 
Great Britain, it met with a ſenfible ſhock ; 
from which, however, it is daily recover- 
ing. The French, like the other Europe- 
ans, carry on the greater part of their In- 
dia trade with ſilver, and the returns of * 
n R 0-3 


But hi moſt beneficial of alt e ws To the 


reign trades, is that to their Weſt-India as. 


colonies, 'where, for their - manufactures, 
wine, and other natural commodities, they 
receive ſuch quantities of ſugar, coffee, to- 


1 8 ſur pluſiears branches de Commerce,c. I 5. Ke. 

(5) The French have, by degrees, got the advantage of 
the Engliſh and Dutch in this trade. They ſend annually to 
the Levant, between fifty and fixty bouts pieces of cloth. 
Remarques ſur pluſieurs branches, &c. ch. xiii. 

(6) The Normans were the firſt of all European people 
who traded thither, and this ſo early as the fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Labat. Nouvelle n de 9 een 
Tom. I. ch. ii. l c 

(z) See ch. i. 5 

% See ch. i. 6 54 
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companies. 


Domingo, Martinico, and Gundaloupe, to the amount of 
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bacco, indigo, cacao, and cotton, that they ] 
re-export a conſiderable part of it, and moſt W i 
of this is paid for in ſpecie (7). t 
| To the Weſt- India trade may likewiſe | 


; be added the Cod-fiſhery off Cape-Breton (i); n 
a great quantity of this fiſh being not only 8 


conſumed in France . but carried to 8 


5 and og (4). | , 
di 

f SEC 1. XXVII. lit 
e Lewis XIII. the French had little th 
trade to the other parts of the world. But 1 
cardinal de Richelieu, ſceing the great ad- Ur 
vantages which would accrue to the ſtate, a 
from an extention of trade, zealouſly ſtrove . 
to ſet on foot a traffick both to the Eat 0 
and Weſt- Indies; and accordingly ſeveral ef 
companies were erected, but, like ſome ar 
others, afterwards founded by Colbert (9), ant 


ſoon came to a period: and though the 


Gn the year 1764, accordin ing to the public account, 
goods were imported into the harbours of France from St. 


2 5 livres in 353 ſhips from St. Domingo, 99 from 

artinico, and 99 from Guadaloupe; which ſufficiently ſhevs 

- importance of theſe iſlands t6 the trade and ſhipping of 
rance. 

(i) See above, 5 9. 

(8) The fiſh-trads here, were it not cramped by the heavy 
duries, might be greatly improved. See — ch. X. 

(4) Ibid. ch. x. 

(9) The faults committed by Colbert in erefting theſe 
companies, are pointed out by the Abbe de St, Pierre, in 
his Anndl Polit. Part. I. p. 2. 

Eaſt- 


Wann! 


Eaſt- India company erected in 1664, ſtood 


Miſifſippi company, according to the fa- 


mous plan of one Mr. Law, a native of 


Scotland, he united to it the ſaid India, to- 
gether with the Chineſe and African com- 
panies, under the title of the Perpetual In- 


dia Company. But, at firſt, it was in rea- 


lity, only a chimera and deception, which 
the duke made uſe of for diſcharging the 
bonds on the ſtate, amounting to fifteen 
hundred millions of livres; and this was 


actually done by ſhares in that company, in 


conſideration of which the crown aſſigned 
to the company eight millions of livres, 
to be paid annually out of the tobacco 
farm (10) 5 and this firſt gave it exiſtence 
and vigour: (n). It carried on the Eaſt- 
India trade very ſucceſsfully (11), and ex- 


8 (1 Hiſtory of the Commerce and Settlements of the 
French in the Eaſt-Indies, in the Mod: Univ. Hiſt. Vol. XI. 

(10) The company's ſtock was fixed at an hundred and 
two millions, divided into fifty-one thouſand ſhares. See 
Hiſtory of the Commerce of the French, in the Mod. Univ. 


Hiſt. Vol. XI. p. 127. 


(n) Fbid. Vol. XI. p. 119. | | 
(11);A celebrated French writer ſpeaks very contemptu- 


ouſly of this company, calling it, Une compagnie qui n 
A jamais fait le moindre profit, qui n' à jamais rein paye aux 


actionnaires & à ſes creancieres du profit de ſon commerce, 
qui dans ſon adminiſtration n' à ſubſiſtè que d' un ſecret bri- 


1 tende 
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its ground, it made no figure (1). When | 
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ſtended itſelf all along the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel; but the laſt war, in which the 
Englih made themſelves maſters of Pondi- 
cherry and their other poſſeſſions, n 


it to a ,very low ebb (1). 


| 8 E 83 LXXVI. 
Adminiftra-_ The adminiſtration of ſtate affairs in 


tion of go- 


eee PF rance, is lodged. in ſeveral councils or al- 
8 Ahthre Theſe are, | 

Le Conſeil d' Etat, which is held by 

* king. with the chancellor and miniſters 

of ſtate (12); and here foreign concerns re- 

lating to war, peace, allianees, and nego- 

ciations with foreign Fug»! come under 


deliberation (o). 
2. Le Conſeil de Depeches, at which 
the king likewiſe aſliſts, e with the 


gandage. * Addit. 1 Hig. Gen. P- 461. i. e. A company 
which has never made the leatt advantage, which has never 
paid the ſtock-holders and its creditors from the profits of 
its trade, and the e of which has been one clan- 
deſline robbery. | 
() See above, 5 75 
(12) Among theſe are chiefly to be d the four 
ſecretaries of ſtate, who were formerly called only Secretaires 
des Commandements & Finances de fa Majeſtẽ; the title of 
Secretaire d'Etat was firſt uſed under Henry II. The depart- 
ment of the firſt of them, is the foreign affairs; of the ſe- 
cond, war; of the third, the marine; and of the fourth, 
other domeſtic affairs. Beſides which, the ſeveral provinces 
of the kingdom are divided among them, and each, during 


three months in the year, makes out all grants and pardons 


De la Force, Tom. I. ch. xvii. Art. III. 
(s) Ad. Ibid. Art. I. 


chan- 


1 


F R A N K KE 


chancellor, the preſident of the finances, 


and the four ſecretaries of ſtate. They are 


all allowed to propoſe, and every one at- 
tends to the execution of what is reſolved on 


relating to his department. This council 


determines the moſt important affairs of the 


provinces; the appointment of governors 


of them, as alſo of the fortified cities, and 
the like concerns (). | 
3- Le Grand Conſeil, otherwiſe called 


Conſeil d' Etat et Privé, and Conſeil des 


Parties. This council is convened at the 
chancellor's pleaſure, and meets in the 


- council-chamber (13). The other mem- 


bers are the counſellors of ſtate (14), the 


comptroller-general, and the intendant of 


the finances: the Maitres des Requetes (15) 


(p) Id. Ibid. Art. III. | | 
(13) lt is very ſeldom the king comes to the'great coun- 
eil, though all its reſolutions are prefaced with Le Roi en 
ſon Conſeil ; but when actually preſent, with this addition, 
Sa Majeſte y etant. De la Force, Tom. I. ch. xvii. Art. IV. 
(14) There are other Conſeillers d'Etat Ordinaires, or 
Semeſtres. The former aſſiſt the whole year, the latter only 
ſix Months. De la Force, ibid. | 
(15) The Maitres de Requetes are ſaid to owe their inſti- 


tution to Lewis IX. At firſt they were but three; and aſter 


gradually increaſing, have at length in 1752, being fixed at 
eighty. Their office was to acquaint the king with the pe- 
titions and complaints delivered to them; afterwards they 
were employed in extraordinary commiſſions in the army and 
the provinces. They are conſidered as members of the par- 
liament. In the great council, they lay before that aſſembly 
all affairs relating to their offices, and ſign the draught of the 
8 taken on their propoſals, De la Force, Tom. 1, 

« XV, . 
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likewiſe fit and vote in this council, which 


conducts the ordinary domeſtic affairs of 


government. | 
This great council has ſeveral diviſions, 
according to the diverſity of affairs; and the 
drawing up of the matters diſcuſſed and 
reſolved on there, is done in the great 
chancery, the head of which is the chancel- 
Jor, and where, beſides many other officers, 
three hundred king's clerks (16) are em- 
ployed. | | 

4. The Council of Finances: whoſe or- 
dinary members are the preſident, three 


- counſellors, and. the controleur-general. 


The king and the chancellor are ſome- 
times preſent. This council iſſues orders 
for every thing relating to the revenue, 
taxes, contributions, expences, &c (17). 
5. The Conſcience-Council, This takes 
cognizance of - eccleſiaſtical and religious 
concerns, as far as they come within the pre- 
rogative. When the king holds this coun- 


(16) Theſe at firſt were only fixty, but haye been gradu- 
ally augmented to three hundred They form a particular 
body or ſociety, with the king for their head and patron ; 
and the ſecretaries of ſtate muſt likewiſe be members of this 
ſociety. By an order of Charles VIII. the office of a king's 
fecretary ennobles the poſſeſſor and his deſcendants. De la 
Ferce, Tom. I. ch. xix. 2 

(17) This council was eſtabliſned in 1661, on ſuppreſſing 
the office of Sur-intendant des Finances, and the king him- 
ſelf acted in that character. Annal. Polit. de St. Pierre. 


cil, 


—_ —__C_ 
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eil, his father- confeſſor is likewiſe pre- 


ſent (9). | | ed. 
6. Council of Trade (18), the members 
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of which are, the ſecretaries of ſtate for the 
marine, ſome counſellors of ſtate, and fix . 


maitres des requetes, who are ſtiled inten- 
dants of trade. The deputies of the twelve 
largeſt commercial cities are likewiſe ſum- 
moned (7). 


8E T. 


In the provinces, the conduct of affairs is Gee. 


chiefly. lodged with the governors, whoſe 


buſineſs is to cauſe the king's commands to 


be executed, and to maintain the public 
quiet, and ſafety. Governments being 


ment of the 


Provinces. 


chiefly beſtowed on princes, dukes, and 


peers, or eminent military officers, whom 
their other employments will not admit to 
be continually in the province, Charles VI. 
and Charles VII. appointed deputies, with 
the title of lieutenant- general. Such lieu- 
tenant- generals in time came to be ap- 
pointed together with the governor, and in 
ſome provinces more than one; next to 


(9) De la Force, Tom. I. ch. xvii. 

(18) Lewis XIV. erected this office for the improvement 
of trade, and uſed every fortnight to be there in perſon. 
Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. Tom. II. 

(r) De la Farce, Tom. I. ch. xvii. Art. YI. 
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_ theſe are the lieutenants de roy in the ei- 


Domeſtic 


intereſt of 
France, 


ties, a great number of whom were firſt 
made by Lewis XIV. in 1692 (s). 


Beſides the former, all fortified places 


have governors independent of the governor 
of the province; and ſometimes the king 


appoints particular commandants over the 
troops in the provinces and cities, fo that 


the governors have no manner of command 


over them (2); and their power, which was 
formerly very great (19), is in other reſpects 
reduced within very narrow limits. 


SECT. LXXX. 


The king's unlimited prerogative is ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed, that in the common 


courſe of things, it has no alteration to ap- 


prehend, and a common portion of ſagacity 
and foreſight will ſuffice both to maintain 


ſuch a conſtitution, and to promote the 


people's welfare. A celebrated French writer 
recommends the following particulars to the 
government, as capital maxims. 1. To 
reſtore the marine and commerce. 2. Not to 


) De la Force, Tom. I. ch. xx, Art. I. 

(t) Ibid. 

(19) All fortified places in the reſpective provinces, were 
under their command; they could pardon, confer nobility, 
call cauſes from the common courts before themſelves ; be- 
ſides ſeveral other rights of ſovereignty. But all: theſe pri- 


vileges have long ſince been taken from them. De la Force, 


T om I. ch. xx. Art. II. 


change 
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change the miniſtry ſo often as formerly. 
3. To protect the parliament in its dignity, 
for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
for maintaining the ſupremacy of the king 
over the biſhops and clergy. 4. To leave the 
biſhops their legal prerogatives, but by no 
means to extend them. $5. Not to allow 
too great authority tõ the princes of the 
blood, to thoſe of the houſe of Lorrain, 
and to the great men. 6. Never to re- 
ſtore the office of conſtable and colonel-ge- 
neral of the French infantry. . 7. To tole- 
rate no religion in the kingdom, but the 
Catholic: and, 8. To leſſen the taxes, were 
it only to promote l in the coun- 
try (2). 
France, conſidered with regard to fo- Foreign in- 
reigners, is ſo happily ſituated, and withal **: 
ſo potent, as to be above any fear of its 
neighbours. The naval force of Great Britain 
1s indeed become dangerous to its poſſeſ- 
e fions and colonies in the other parts of the 
0 world, and of courſe to its maritime com- 
o | merce. This has occaſioned a great altera- 
tion in the French politicks, and a cloſe al- 
liance with the houſe of Auſtria (20), wallet 


Ys 2 M. de Real Science du Gouvern. Part VI. p- 515. 

e- 20) This alliance, concluded in 1756, is conſidered by the 
ri- French as a moſt fortunate event, promiſing themſelves either 
ce; a perpetual peace in Europe, or looking vpog it as certain, 


JC | | | for * 
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formerly was the conſtant object of France's 
jealouſy, and Great Britain's ancient and 
natural ally, France thus circuzaſtanced 
has nothing to apprehend from that power- 


ful houſe, nor from the German empire, ſo 


that Great Britain is the only ſtate which 
can appear formidable to this kingdom; 
for with Spain and the other princes of the 


houſe of Bourbon, the natural tie of con- 


ſanguinity is ſtrengthened by the family- 
compact, as it is called, made in 1761, pur- 


ſuant to which France has, beſides great 


commercial advantages, enſured to itſelf a 
powerful aſſiſtance in all its wars. 
Portugal is neither inclined nor able to 


hurt France. 


The like may be aid of the United Pro- 
vinces ; or rather the greatneſs of the Engliſh 
naval force, and commerce, is ſuch an eye ſore 
to them, that at preſent they are better diſpoſed 
towards France than towards Great Britain, 

The kings of France have formerly en- 
deavoured to make conqueſts in Italy, but 
the conſequences were always unfortunate, 
ſo that, in the opinion even of French po- 


liticians, all ſuch thoughts ſhould be laid 


aſide; yet they would have France by 
all means ſeek to get into its hands Savoy 


that in caſe of a war, the two allied rn will be able to 
give law to all their enemies. 


and 
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and the county of Nice, as ſo very conve- 
niently ſituated (x), otherwiſe France is 
perfectly ſafe with reſpect to Italy (21). 


The pope fears and regards that crown more 


than all the other Catholic powers, as moſt 
able to give him trouble. 


With Denmark and Sweden PRs has 


for ſeveral years been in alliance, and pays 
them ſubſidies; therefore inſtead of tra- 
verſing its views they may occaſionally pro- 
mote them, The influence of French po- 
litics is however greater in the latter king- 
dom, and to this were owing the two laſt 
wars againſt Ruſha and Pruſſia. 


Pruffia's refuſal in the beginning of the 
laſt war between France and Great Britain 


to cloſe with the French meaſures, occa- 
fioned the alliance of France with the 
Houſe of Auſtria ; and Pruſſia has ever fince 
been looked on as an adverſe power. 
Poland and Ruſſia are at too great a dif: 
tance to aſſiſt or hurt France immediately; 
but in any confuſion in the affairs of Europe 


in general, or of the North in particular, 
they can either promote or obſtruct its de- 


ſigns. France has, at times, entered into alli- 
ances with Ruſſia; and in Poland, ſince the 


(ﬆ) De Real Science du Gouvern. Part VI. p 2512. 
(21) Four irruptions of large armies Gm Jag into = 
ri, in the years 1 524. 1 5 36, 1707, and 179 — 
carrie 
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laſt century, has, at every election of a king, 
played off every engine to procure the throne 
for a candidate in the French intereſt. 

With the Ottoman Porte France has 
conſtantly kept up a good underſtanding 
ever ſince Francis I. and beſides the advan- 
tages accruing to the French Levant trade 
from this harmony, it has often ſet the 
Turks on the Houſe of Auſtria, They 
may likewiſe do France good ſervice againſt 
Ruſſia and Poland, ſhould theſe powers, on 


any occaſion, go about to oppoſe the de- 
ſigns of that crown. 


SE CT. LXXXI. 


The kings of France had formerly claims 
to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and 
the Duchy of Milan ; but Francis I. was 
obliged to renounce them at the Treaty of 
Madrid, and by other conventions. Some 
learned Frenchmen have attributed to their 
kings a right to the ſeveral con 
of which Charles the Great was poſſeſ- 


ſed (22), and particularly to Germany and 


(22) Among theſe are Jacques de Caſſau, Recherche des 
Droits du Roy et de la Coronne de France, ſur les Royaumes, 
Daches et Comtes occupez par les Princes ẽtrangers, à Paris 
1632, 1634, 1646; and Pierre Du Puy, Traite touchant les 
Droits du Roy Tres-Chretien ſur pluiſieurs Etats & Seigneu- 
ries, poſſedez = les Princes voiſins, à Paris 1685, & a 


Rouen 1670. f. In this work Theodore Godefrey had 3 
large ſhare. . Ac 


the 
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the empire (23) ; but the court itſelf ſeems 

to lay but little ſtreſs on theſe aſſertions. 

The claim to the kingdom of "Navarre, 
which Henry IV. bequeathed to his ſucceſ- 

ſors, is the beſt grounded of all; and ac- 
cordingly France has never publicly. re- 
ceded from it. 


SECT. LXXXII. 


France having, more or Ay bvins a Treaties 
part in the tranſactions and wars of almoſt =. ; 
every European ſtate, muſt neceſſarily have 
entered: into a multitude of treaties with 
other powers; ; and df theſe the principal 

no, + Saab 

I. With hs emperor 1 the German 
empire. 

Treaties of peace: 1. At Munſter, the 
24th of October 1648 %. 2. At Nime- 
guen, the 5th of February 1679 (2). 3. At 
Ryſwic, the zoth of October 1697 (a). 
4. At Baden, the 7th of September 1714 (6). 


(23) Auberg des juſtes Pretenſions du Roy ſur . 
I Paris, 1667. 12. Vid. Puffendorf, de reb. geſt. Frid. 
Wilh. M. Lib. X. 5 34. 

s 6 Du Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. VI. P. I. p- 450. 


$, Schmauſs, Corp. Jur. Publ, P. 853. Mably, Droit Publ. de 
is PEurope, Tom. I. ch. i. 


es () Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. T 376. Schmauſs, | 1100. 
u- (a) Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. 5 «421, Schmauſs, p. 117. 
A Mably, Tom, I. ch. v 

2 (5) Du Mont, Tom. Hl. 5. p. 436. Schmauſs, p. 1256. 


16 | 5. At 
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At Vienna, the 1 Sch of Noevembet 
730 (c). |. G45 | 

II. Wich the bodſe of Auſtria, —_ 

1. Treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
off the 18th of October 1747 (4). 2. Al- 
tiance of the 1ſt of May 17 56 * 

III. With Spain /. 

IV. With Great- Britain. 

Treaties of peace: 1. On the 1 zth of 
Octobet 1259 (g). 2. Of the 8th of May 
1360 (5). 3. Treaty at Troyes, of the 


_ 21ſt of May 1420 (C). 4. Of the zoth of 


April 1527 (4). 3. Treaty of peace at 


Chateau Cambrefis of the 2d of April 
1559 (J, and at Suſa of the 24th of April 
1629 (n). 6. Treaty of the àagth of March 


1900 00). on, Alliance of the e on _ 


0 Rouſſer Recueil a! de E Traités, 
Tom. XIII. p. 421. ut DOE, A ix. P- vt 

(4) Ibid. Tom. a 50 p. 17 

(e) New. 0 l ns Tiftorical Accougts, written in 


German, Part 


; Cf) See Chap. XI. 5 o ch work. oats 84 . 

(2) Rymer Feder. W AR. OT . I. P. II. P- 56. 
Du Mont, Tom, I. P. I..p 
1 Rymer, Tom. 111. P. Nt: 5. 3. Du Mont, Tom. II 


I. p. 7. 

or CP Tom. IV. P. III. p. 171. Du Mont, Tom. 
142, | 

_ (4) Rymer, Tom. VI. P. I. 88. Du Mont, Tom. IV. 


„e, Tom. VI. P. IV. p: 70. Du Moat, Ten-. 
. 2 

(wn) Boden, Tom. V. P. II. p. 580. 

(x) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. I. p. 37,33 


1657 


E — — OF Wy 


R AN E . 
1657 (o). 8. Treaty for the purchaſe of 
Dunkirk, 17th of October 1662 (p). 9. 


Peace at Breda, 3ſt of July 1667 (). 10. 
Alliance of the 16th of June 1672 (7). 


Peace at Ryſwic of the 2oth of September 
1697 (s). 12. Treaty of peace and com- 
merce at Utrecht of the 11th of April 
1713 (). 13. Alliances of the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1717, 2d of Auguſt 1718, and 3d of 
September 1725 (2). 14. Treaty of peace 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 18th of October 
1747 (x) ; and 15. At Paris on the roth of 
February 1763 (7). 

V. With Portugal (z). 

VI. With the United Provinces. 
I. Allianceof the 3 iſt of October x 596 (a). 
2. Alliance and ſubfidy-treaty of the 23d of 
January 1608 (4). 3. Of the 8th of Fe- 
bruary 1635 (c). 4. Treaty of alliance and 


(e) Da Mont, Tom. VI. P. II. p. 178. 


p. 148. 
00 Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. I. p. 40. 
(7) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 208. 
(0) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 399. 
(:) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 339 


(z) Ibid. Tom, VIII. P. I. p. e 531. P. II. 
p. 127. 

(x) Rouſſet, Tom. XX. p. 179. 

(y) Faber neue Europ. Staatſkantzl. Part. IX. $ 118. 

(z) See Chap. III. 5 V. 

(a) Du Mont, Tom. V. P. I. p. 531. 

(5) Ibid. Tom. V. P. II. p. 89. 

(e) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. I. p. 80. 


(p) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 432. Mably, Tom. I. 
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commerce of the 27th of April 1662 (a). 


5. Treaty of peace and commerce at Ni- 
meguen on the, 10th of Auguſt 1678 (e). 


6. At Ryſwic the ꝛ2oth of September 


1697 VH. 7. At Utrecht the — of 


April 1713 (g). 8. Alliance of the 4th of 
January 1717 (). 9. Treaty of commerce 
the 21ſt of December 1739 (i); and 10. 
Treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle the 
18th of October 174 (). 
VII. With Denmark. 
1. Alliance in 1498 (J). 
of November 1541 (). 
commerce in 1662 (2). 4. Alliance on 
the zd of Auguſt 1663 (0). 5. Treaty of 
peace at Fontainbleau on the 2d of Septem- 
ber 1679 (p) ; and of late ſeveral ſubſidy 


2. Of the 29th 
3. Treaty of 


treaties. 


(4) Du Mont, Tom. VI. P. II. p. 412. 

(e) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p, 350, 357. 

V Ibid. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 381, 386. 
1 (2) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 366, 377+ Mably, Tom, 

12 

'G) Du Mont, Tom. VIII. P. II. p. 127. 

(i) Rouſſet, Tom. XIV. p. 447. 

(4) Ibid. Tom. XX. p. 179. 

{/) Du Mont, Tom. III. P. II. p. 

() Ibid. Tom. IV. P. II. p. 216. 

(=) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 436. 

(e) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 470. 


386. 


(p) Ibid. Tom. — P. I. p. 49. 


VIII. Wich 


* 


* R A N c E. [14 
VII. With Sweden. 


Alliances: 1. Of the iſt of July x5 1542 AY 


2, Of the 23d of January 1631 (0. 


the 15th of September 1635 (). 2 05 | 


the 24th of September 1661 (f). 5. Treaty: 
of commerce of 'the goth. of \December 


April 1672. (x). 7. Of the 25th of April 
1675 . 8. Of the gth of July 1698-(2): 
9. Of the 1ſt of — 4738: (9) png 
ſeyeral late ſubſidy-treaties. fan) LEN 
IX. With Poland. 
Alliance of the 19) of September 


1735 (6). . 7 115 
X. With Pruflia. 10 


tember 1725 (d). 
KI. With the dukes of Savoy, and fines 


3 kings of Sardinia. 


m. (z) Du Mont, Tom. IV. P. U. p. 228. e 
(7) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. I. p. 1 N | wh 

6 Ibid. Tom. VI. P. I. p. 56. e pages nf 

n | He tend L.. 

() Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 44 

(x) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 1 4 

(3) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 291. 

(z) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 441. 

(a) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 310. 


4 4 13 3 
* 
77 


(5) Rouſſet, Supplem. au Corps Diplom. Tom. I; . I. 


p | 
G1 Du Mont, Tom. VIII p. I. p. 356. Mably, Tom, 


ith I. ch. vii. p. 141. | 
(4) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. II. p. 127. = 


Vor. II. M 1. Treaty 


1. Peace at Utrecht on the 1 [thof Ap il 
1713 (e) . 2. Alliance of the 3d of Sep | 


Z # . 
% t 7, 


1662 (2). Alliances : 6. Of the 14th of 
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1. Treaty of peace of the 17th of January 


15601 (e). 2. Niance of the 25th of April 


1610 . 3. Treaty of limits of the 27th 
of April 1672 (g). 4. Treaties of peace of 


che ach of Auguſt: 1696 (b); and 8. 0 


the 11th of April 1713 (). 

XII. With Kr =o ON 

Alliances: 1. Of the och of LIP 
1478 (H. 2. oy the 15th of April 1499 (/). 
3. Peace and alliance of the 24d of March 
1513 (m). 4. Conventions of the 8th of 
October 1517 (2). and 5. of the ry a 
February 1623 (0. 

XIII. With the Swiſs Cantons. 

Alliances : 1. Of the 8th of November 
1452 (b). 2. Of the 26th of October 
1475 (). 3. Treaty of peace and alliance 
of the 29th of November 1516 (r). 4. Al- 
liances of the 3 Iſt of January 1602 (s) 3 and 


(e) Du Mont, Tom. V. P. II. p. 10. 
C/) Ibid, Tom. V. P. II. p. 137. 

) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 197. 
(5) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. II. p. 386. 


() we Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 362. Mably, Tom. II. 


ch. vii. p. 137. 
0 Du Mont, Tom. III. P. II. p. 18. 


I) Ibid. Tom. III. P. II. p. 4 
© Ibid. Tom. IV. P. I. p. 182. 
#) Ibid. Tom. IV. P. II. p. 263. 
(e) Ibid. Tom. IV. P. II. p. 417. 
(p) Ibid. Tom. III. P. I. p. 193. 
(9) Ibid. Tom. III. P. I. p. 520. 
68 Ibid. Tom. IV. P. I. p. 248. 
V. P. II. p. 18. 


{-) Ibid. Tom 


ON 


N A NN i bg 
6. Of the ſecond of July 1653 0 3 und | 
have fince been frequently renewed. 

XIV. With Ruſſia. | | | 
1. Treaty of commerce of the 12th af | 
November 1629. (a). 2. Treaty of peace 
of the 4th of Auguſt 1917 (x). Ruſſia 
likewiſe acceded to the alliance between 
France and Auftria of 1756 . 

XV. With the Ottoman Porte. 

Treaties of commerce: 1. Of the 28th LO 
of April 1604 (2) ; and 2. Of the 5th f 
June 1673 (a): $I was een 1740 ”— 


SE 2 T. LXXXII. 


No fate i in Europe has duce 0 many Celebrated 


and ſo great ſtateſmen and warriors! — 


France; and to theſe it chiefly owes its 
glory, preſent grandeur, and power. The 
adminiſtration of affairs has generally al- 
ways been lodged in the hands of able 
perſons. Such, for inſtance, were under 
l. Lewis XII. othe cardinal d' Aboiſe, under 


4 


9 Du Mont, PAR VI. P. II. p. . 

1) Ibid, Tom. V. P. II. p. 597. 
(x) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 490. a 
) See New Genealogical and Hiſtorical Aera, in 

erman, . 612. 

(z) Du Mont, Tom. V. P. II. a 39. 

(a) Ibid. Tom. VII. P. I. p. 2 

18. See ably, Tom. II. ch. < p. 17. 
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Francis I. the admiral d'Annebaut ; under 


Henry II. the conſtable de Montmorency; 
under Henry IV. the.duke de Sully ; under 


Lewis XIII. cardinal de Richlieu ; under 


Lewis XIV. cardinal Mazarine, the mar- 
quis de Louvois, and Colbert; and under 
Lewis XV. cardinal Fleury, | 
The moſt celebrated among the com- 
manders are; under Charles V. the con- 
ſtable du Gueſelin; under Lewis XII. the 


marſhals Trivulzio and d'Aubigny; under 


Francis I. the conſtable Anne de Montmo- 
rency, who likewiſe held this poſt under 


Henry II. Francis H. and Charles IX. tho 


generally very unſucceſsful ; under Henry 


IV. the marſhals de Biron, father and for, | 


and the duke de Bouillon ; under Lewis 


XIII. the marſhals de Baſſompierre, Mont- 
morency, and Guebriant ; under Lewis 
XIV; the prince of Conde, the marſhals 


| Gaſſion, Turenne, | Crequy, { Schombery, 


Luxemburg, Villeroy, Vauban, Villars, 


and the duke of Vendome; under 


Lewis XV. the marſhals Berwick, No- 


ailles, Belliſle, and the counts Saxe and 
Lowendahl. | 


SECT, 


1 A N c * 


s E CT. IXkxM. i HY 


The 3 of the hiſtory of France lie san, 


in the collections of Pithou (24), Fre- 
her (25), Du Cheſne (26), and Bouquet (27). 


Compleat hiſtories of France have been 
publiſhed by Paul Emilius (28), Du 


Pleix (20). Mezeray (30), Daniel (31), 


(24) Annalium & Hiſtoriz Francorum ab A. C, DCCVLI. | 


- ad Ann, DCCCXC. Seriptores Coetanei XII. editi a Petro 
Pitheeo, Pariſiis 1588 & Francofurti 1594. Svo. 


Hiſtoriæ Francorum ab Anno DCCCC ad MCCLXXXV, - 


Scriptores veteres IX. editi ab eodem. Francof. 1596 f. 


(25) Marquardri Freheri Corpus Hiſtoriæ Francicæ ve 8 


tefis & finceræ, Hanoviæ 1613. 
(26). Hiſtoriæ Francorum Scriptores coẽtanei, Lene I. 


& IT. opera Andreæ Du Cheſne, Parifiis 1636. f. Tomus 
III. IV. & V. editi a Franciſco Ducheſne Andreæ filio, Pari- | 


fis 1641 & 1649. f. 

The writings contained in theſe three collections may be 
ſeen in Chriſt, Gottlieb Buderi, Bibliotheca Hiſtor. Sel, Cap. 
XIII. 5 4. p. 308. & ſeqq. | 


oy Rerum Gallicarum & Francicarum Scriptores, opera 


: Martini Bouquet, Tomus I. IX. Pariſiis 1738— 


757. f 
Nh Pauli Emilii de rebus geſtis Francorum, Libri = 
cum Arn. Ferroni Continuatione & Jo. Tilii Chronico. 
Baſiliæ 1601. f. 

29) Hiſtoire generale de France depuis Pharamond' juſ- 
qu'à preſent, par Scipion Du Pleix, V. Tomes, à Paris 
1650, 1654, 166 

Go) _—_ 


of | France from Pharamond to the peace of 
Vervins, 2 


rancois Eudes De Mezeray, a Paris 1643, 


1646, 1 515 3 Tomes. f. In the ſecond edition of three 


volumes folio, publiſhed at Paris in 1685, he has conti- 
nued the hiſtory to the death of Henry LV. From the firſt 
edition he made an extract, with the title of Chronological 


M 3 | Le 


- * , 
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Le Gendre (32) ; Velly and Villaret now 
continuing by Profeſſor Garnier (33). 


e 


witiogsre. © The ſtate of France has been very well 
bade ef deſcribed by Limneus (34), Pigan. De La 
Fusse. Force (35), the count De Boulainvilliers (36), 
| and others (37). ? 8 


Abridgment of the Hiſtory of France, firſt printed at Paris in 
1668, in three volumes, which have been ſeveral times re. 
printed with alterations; ſome prefer the extract even to 
the great work. E 


(31) Hiſtory of France from the foundation of the mo- 


narchy of the Franks in Gaul, by P. Gab. Daniel, à Paris 
1713, 3 Tomes f. & a Amſterdam 1716, 6 Tomes, 4to. 
he laſt edition came out under the inſpection of Griffet, 
in ſixteen quarto volumes at Paris, 1755, 1756, 1757. 
(32) Nouvelle Hiſtoire de France depuis le os n 
de 5 Monarchie juſqu'a la mort de Louis XIII. Louis le 
' Gendre à Paris 1718. 3 Tomes f. . | 
(33) Hiſtoire de France depuis l'etabliſſement de la Mo- 
narchie juſqu*au regne de Louis XIV. par M. Pabbe Vell), 
Tom. 1— bl. à Paris 1755—1760. 12mo. Continuce par 
M. Villaret & par M. Gautier, Tom. VIII. - XIV. à Paris 
1760—1764. & XX. 1768, 12mo. 
(34) Limnæi Notitia Regni Franciæ. Argentorati, 1655. 
2 Tom. 4to. | | 
1 35) Nouvelle Defcription de la France, par. Mr, Piga- 
niol De La Force, à Paris 1718, & a Amſterdam 1719. 6 
Tomes gr. 12mo. This work has been confiderably enlarged 
in a new edition, making thirteen Volumes, the firſt of 
which came out in 1752. 

(36) Etat de la France, extrait' des Memoires dreſſez pat 
les Intendans du Royaume, avec des Memoires Hiſtoriques 
fur l'ancten Gouvernement de cette Monarchie juſqu'3 
Hugues Capet, par Mr, le comte De Boulainvilllers, a 
Londres 1727, 2 Tomes f. 


| (37) Po- 


FZS BU Fe 


* 
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FRANCE. 


(37) Political View of the State of France, written in 


German, by Charles Frederic Wernich, Leipzig, 1762, 


8v0. | 

Etat de la France, a Paris 1718, 3 Tomes gr. 12mo. The 
author of this work, which, with additions and amend- 
ments, has gone through ſeveral editions, is father St. Ro- 
falia, a bare-footed Auguſtinian. 1 

For the ancient French government may be conſulted 


Franciſci Hotomanni Franco-Gallia, 1586. 8vo. The lateſt 


and beſt edition is that printed at Franckfort in 1681. 8vo. 


Hiſtoire de Pancien Gouvernement de la France, avec 


XIV. Lettres Hiſtoriques ſur les Parlemens ou Etats-Gene- 
raux, par M. le comte De Boulainvilliers, à la Haye & Am- 
terdam, 1727, 3 Tomes, 12mo, t 
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CHAP. V. 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 


\ / 


| — 


n 


HE name of Great Britain, RS 

| which comprehends England and _ 

Scotland (1), was introduced 'by -, 

king James I. as the firſt monarch, who 
reigned over both theſe kingdoms at 
once (a). 1 | 


(1) The whole iſland was formerly called Britannia, and 
the northern part diſtinguiſhed by the name of Caledonia. | | 
When, on the Romans quitting Britain, the Saxons and ja” 
Angles, who had been called in by the Britons to protect : 
them from their enemies the Scots and Pits, had made 

themſelves maſters of the ſouthern part of the iſland, it was 
called Saxonia Nova, and by foreigners Saxonia Tranſma- 
rina; but afterwards, about the end of the fixth century, it 
was altered to Anglia, England, that is, the country of the 
Angles. Thus the name of Britain was diſcontinued, *and * 
that of Caledonia ſoon after; the Scots, having ſubdued their 
neighbours the Pits, and made themſelves maſters of the 
country, called it Scotland. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
Vol. I. p. 3. Verſtegan's Reſtitution, &c. Ch. V. and Ra- 
pin's Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. p. 144. 5 

() Rapin by Tindal, Vol. III. p. 43. 


8 ECT. 
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+Kk Situation. | England reaches from the goth to "the 
| * +. g6th degree of northern latitude, and from 
the 11th to the 19th degree of weſtern lon- 
_ | gitude. Scotland lies between the 54th 
and 59th degree of northern latitude, and 
the 11th and 15th of weſtern longitude 
from the meridian of Ferro. 
, England is divided frem France by the 
„ Channel, which, between Dover and Calais, 
Is ſcarce ſeven leagues broad: this has in- 
® _  clined ſome to think that in very ancient 
| times it was joined to France by an iſthmus, 
+. _ -» and ſeparated by ſome violent convulſion i in 
miatute (0). 
ka. England's greateſt length, from Berwick 
I. to the moſt ſouthern part of the Iſle of Wight, 
Iiiiãs computed at 360 miles; and its greateſt 
breadth, from Dover Cliffs to the Lands End, 
285 miles: whereas Scotland, from north to 
BOK ſouth, is but 250 miles (2), and from eaſt to 
* weſt only 100 miles (e). It is likewiſe com- 


- 
*. 


5) 8 58 Britannia, P · 207, 208, Verſtegan, Ch. 
| IV. p. 96, 97- Mulgrave in Diſſert. de Britannia quondam 
8 popes Inſula, pr ejus libro de Belgio Britannico, P. 


(2) Some, however, reckon its greateſt breadth at 1 50 
n miles. See Chamberlayne, P. II. B. I. ch. i 


4 ebay ege's Preſent State of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
* Fs eb. kb. 6, and f. IL d. & v 287 28 % 


| puted 


5 GREAT BRIT-AING- *. 
beg that England contains 2916; 8 1 
land 1600, geographical ſquare miles; ang 


thus the whole extent of Great - Britain \ 4 
makes 4516 ſuch miles (4). 2:04 


8. C T. ods % Wi", HO 


The weather in England is variable, bunt 
temperate, neither extremely hot in ſum. © 
mer, nor very cold in winter: the air is com- 9 
monly thick and cloſe, yet not unhealthy; | 
or rather, this quality is in ſeveral reſpects 
beneficial to the country and the inhabi- 

tants (e): whereas in Scotland the air is 
colder, but, at the ſame time, more clear 
and pure, which is chiefly owing to fre- 1 
Po gales of wind (. „ 


SECT. IV. 


England i is moſtly level, Footer diver- mr. 
fified with hills and vales, but few mounn * »} 
tains; whereas Wales is every where moun= -r 

tainous; which likewiſe may, in a great 
meaſure, be applied to Scotland; the 
north-weſt part being, from the coaſt up the 
Sant. a cluſter of dreary mountains tow- 
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(4) Buſching's Geography, Vol. II. 
(e) Chamberlayne's Preſent State of Great-Britain, P. I. 
B. I. ch. iv. P · 6. 


72 Miege, F P. IT. ch. i.] p: 288. 
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eting one above another to a x prodigious 


a. (3)- 


SECT. V. 


The e rivers in England are: 
I. The Thames, which is formed from 


the conflux of the rivers Thame and Iſis, 
near Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, and diſ- 


charges itſelf into the north- ſea, about 60 
miles below London. 

II. The Medway, which ves from 
Kent, and joins the Thames at the Iſle of 
Sheppey. 

HI. The Severn, which riſes in North 


Wales, and runs into Briſtol Channel thro 
Glouceſterſhire. 


IV. The Trent, the ſource of which is 


in ' Staffordſhire ; in Lincolnſhire it joins 


the Humber, which is formed by the con- 
flux of ſeveral rivers, and at laſt becomes a 


large bay. 


In Scotland, the two principal rivers are 
the Firth, and Clyde. Were theſe two 


_ rivers, which would be no difficult matter, 
joined by a canal, a communication would 
be opened between the Eaſt and Weſt Sea, 


to the very great advantage of trade (g). 


(3) A deſcription of theſe high mountains in a Collection 


of Letters from Scotland, Lett. V. 
(2) Miege, P. J. ch. ii. * 7. .. ch. i. P · 291. ch. vi. 
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England has; « in ancient times, 500 gen! 


praiſed for its fertility (4), which ſtill con- kia 
tinues to be ſuch that no country in Eu- 
rope exceeds it. It abounds in excellent 
horned cattle (5) and ſheep, whoſe wool is 
accounted the fineſt in Europe next to that 
of Spain. Its horſes are every where va- 


lued for their ſtrength and ſwiftneſs. The 


wild beaſts for chaſe are only hares, deer, 


and ſtags; but this is amply compenſated 


by its having no beaſts of prey, as bears, 
wolves, and wild-boars. Among the do- 


meſtic animals, that ſpecies of dogs called 


bull-dogs are famous for their force and 
ſpirit (6). Wild-fowl is not in ſuch abun- 


dance as in many other counties; ; but it 


(* — omnibus eceli ac (oli bonis natura dehsvit 
in qua nec rigor eſt nimius hie mis, nec ardor æſtatis, in qua 


Corerjd & Liberi, in qua nemora fine immanibos beſtiis, 
terra ſine ſerpentibus noxiis; contra pecorum mĩtium innu- 
merabilis multitudo, late diftenta & onuſta velleribus. Eu- 
menius in Panegyr. Conſtantini Cf, cap. IX. 

(5) From the milk are made vaſt quantities of excellent 
cheeſe, the .moſt known of which are thoſe of Cheſhire and 
Glouceſterſhire. 

(6) They . readily encounter pulls and bears, and even 
lions and other wild beaſts. In the time of Charles II. a lion 
was killed by one of theſe dogs, Miege, P. I. ch. iii, 

10. Theſe Engliſh dogs were famous ſo long ago as the 
| 5 times. Vid. Lipkus i in Epiſt. ad Belgas, Epiſt 44. in 

Oper. ejus, Tom. II. p. 778. But when Fed. abro they 
* degenerate, * 


tanta foecunditas, ut muneribus utriſque ſufficiat & | 


"brad 


kingdom, | 
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breeds plenty. of poultry (7). The rivers 
and ſea furniſh variety of fiſh, and particu- 
eri excellent oyſters (). 

England produces plenty of good vege- 
ation and fruits, eſpecially apples — 
pears (8). Timber and wood for fuel are 


ſomething ſcarce, England having but few 


foreſts of any extent (9) ; and the excel - 
lent oaks growing in them are carried away 
for the ſupply of the navy. England is ſo 


plentifully provided with roots, vegetables, 


grain, and eſpecially wheat (10), that, ſince 
the farmer's induſtry has been ne 
a Among theſe is a remarkable kind of cocks, who are 


| brought or fighting, -and fed in a particular manner. 
They * each other with ſuch fury, that ſometimes both 


die on the ſpot. 


(% Le Blanc, Tom. III. Lettr. LX XV. 
(8) Some counties have ſuch an abundance of theſe fraits 
as to make greater quantities of liquors called eyder and perry, 


than ſuffice for home conſumption. 


(9) The. four largeſt are thoſe of Dean, Sherwood, Wind- 
for, and the New Foreſt. The laſt was a work of Wil- 
ham I. who, to that at purpoſe, laid waſte a part of the country 
36 miles in circumference, and in which were 36 pariſh- 
churches. Rapin, Vol. II. p. 115, 116. 


The fields are raviſh'd from induftrious ſwains, 

From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The levell'd towns with weeds lie cover'd o'er ; 
The hollow winds thro* naked temples roar ; 

Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd ; ; 

Oder heaps of ruin ſtalk'd the ſtately hind 3, 
The fox, obſcene, to gaping tombs retires, 
And l howlings fill the ſacred quires. _ 

Porz's Windfot Foreſt. 


(10) The Engliſh glory not a little, that for 400 years ſuc- 
ceſſively they have not had a famine or a ſcarcity. Miege, 


P. I. = iii. p. 9. 
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by a bounty, the exportation of corn has 
amounted to prodigious ſums. Some. coun= 
ties likewiſe produce liquorice, ſaffron, 
wood, and madder, with variety of medical 
herbs. - England, indeed, makes no wine, 
though the foil yore not ſeem rg to n 
that culture (i). 


Of metal England de iron nd; The ee 


copper, though in no great. quantity but kiogdom. | 


it abounds in lead, and eſpecially in fine 
tin (11). Silver (12) and gold (13) it has 
none, or what little is found, is thought not 
worth notice. Among its minerals are cry- 
ſtal, allum, vitriol, and excellent fuller's- 
earth : likewiſe marble, alabaſter, free- 
ſtone, ate, and particularly inexhauſtible 
quantities of pit- coal. Several places are 
noted for mineral waters and warm- baths, 
and eſpecially the city of Bath. Stafford- 
ſhire has falt-ſprings, and the beſt are thoſe. 


14 Burl, Icon anim. cap. iv. p.. 381. * Le Blanc, Tom. 


(11) No metal comes ſo near the beauty of ſilver as 
Engliſh tin. Its principal mines are in Cornwall. Accord- 
ing to ſome writers, the Phcenicians uſed to trade to Britain 
__ its tin. Campbell's Lives of Britiſh Admirals, Vol. I. 

i. f 
oy Wales, Cornwall, and Lincolnſhire, afford lilver- 

; but it lies ſo deep, and requires ſo much toil and trou- 

„ As not to uit colt, Chamberlayne, P. I. B. I. ch. iv. 

N Some Corniſh | people in 1753, who were looking for 
tin, found in the brooks grains of gold, and others have 
fince had the ſame good luck. Borlace's Natural Hiſtory of 
2 See London Magazine 1758, Aug. 


at 
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kt Nantwich in Cheſhire ; ſalt i hy levi thi 
5 mode from mer, Ae 0,68; in 


44 s EC vn. 


Partly of x © though, in ectenl;; net fo 
hn. fruitful as England, yet produces a ſuffici- 

ency of all neceſſaries. It has ſheep and 
| "= horned cattle enough, or rather, ſuch num- 
bers of the latter, that conſiderable droves . 
= are ſold every year to England. Theſe, ley 
1 however, are ſomething ſmall ; and this is Uk 
the caſe of the horſes, which yet find a good go 
market in England. Seotland abounds in IM ©: 
game of all kinds, and particularly- wild- 
fowl ; and no leſs in fiſh, as trout, ſalmon, 7 
cod, oyſters, muſcles (14). Porpoiſes, ſeals, 
and the leſſer ſpecies of whales, appear fre- 6 
quently on the coaſts, and ſometimes even * 


; the large ones are ſtranded. In' ſpring and 15 

and ſummer all the coaſts of Scotland ſwarm Fi 

with herrings (1 5); N 

The Lowlands in Scotland are not t without ( 

ſeveral kinds of fruit, but not equal to i ! 

min 

| _ (14) And among theſe, a kind of muſcles found in the ls t 

| line | rivers of the Iſle of Sky, containing fine; pearls, ſome ſequ 

| : , of _—_ are ſaid to have fetched 201, ſterling. Miege, my 
* = C. 11. . 

| (15) But of theſe the Dutch reap the greateſt advantage, ie 


| 3 the Scotch not being very well ſkilled in preparing and falt- (/ 
_ ing herrings; and even the Britiſh fiſhing company erected 


in 1749, though ſtrongly ſupported by the x liament cannot 
boaſt any conſiderable 2 e ; 


_ t | 
| © "mn | thoſe. c 
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thoſe of England. The Highlands abound 
in timber and fuel- wood, and particularly 
produce large firs fit for maſts; though, to 
bring them down from the mountains is 
often a work of great difficulty. The low- 
lands afford plenty of grain of all kinds, and 
hemp and flax; almoſt the only grain in 
the Highlands; is oats. 

The large mountains in Scotland contain. 
ſeveral ores, as copper, iron, white and 
black lead, and, according to ſome, even 
gold and filver (16). In ſome parts are 
fund agates, blue amethyſts, and a kind 
of pebbles, which, when nolithed, have an 
exquiſite luſtre ; likewiſe magnets and ery- 
ſtals. Of pit-coal it has immenſe ſtores ; 
and in ſome parts excellent marble (17) and 
quarries of very good ſtone. Its ſalt is 
made from the ſea-water, and not ſuffi- 
ciently for the demand. Several places in 
Scotland have their mineral fpriogs (1). 


(16) Some Scotch writers ſay, that — ore was diſcovered 
in the time of James IV. and the mines worked by German 
miners, but with little profit. Miege, P. II. ch. ii. This 
1s the more probable, theſe gold-mines not baving any-fub- 
ſequent work beſtowed on them. 

(17) Scotland has whole hills of marble, white and green. 

he tormer with veins of ſeveral colours, the latter are 
chiefly veined with red. Miege. P. II. ch. i. i 

(!) Ibid. Chamberlay ne, P. II. B. I. ch. i. and iii. 
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557 Pritt South- Britain conſiſts of the kingdom of 
* England and the principality of Wales. 
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The latter had for a long time its own 


princes, till Edward I. brought it under the 
Engliſh dominion ; and Henry VIII. incor- 
porated it with England, to be governed by 
thelaws of that kingdom; ſince which epocha 
it has no longer been conſidered as a diſtin 
country (n). England is divided into forty 


counties, by the Engliſh called hires (18), 
and Wales into twelve. The Engliſh coun- 


ties are, 1. Bedfordſhire, 2. Berkſhire, 3 
Buckinghamſhire, 4. Cambridgeſhire, 5. 


Cheſhire, 6. Cornwall, 7. Cumberland, 8. 


Derbyſhire, 9. Devonſhire, 10. Dorſetſhire, 
11. Durham, 12. Eſſex, 13. Glouceſter- 


ſhire, 14. Hampſhire, 15. Hertfordſhire, 
16. Herefordſhire, 17. Huntingdonſhire, 


18, Kent, 19. Lancaſhire, 20. Leiceſter- 
ſhire, 21. Lincolnſhire, 22. Middleſex, 23. 
Monmouthſhire, 24. Norfolk, 25. North- 
amptonſhire, 26. Northumberland, 27. 


| Nottinghamſhire, 28. Oxfordſhire, 29. 


(n) Miege, P. I, ch. viii. 
(18) This appellation comes from the old Saxon word 


* Shiren, i. e. To rend aſunder, to divide; which ſignifica- 


tion ſtill ſubſiſts in the Dutch word Scheuren. The author 
of this diviſion was king Alfred, for the better maintaining 
of order and a good police, Rapin, Vol. I. p. 330. 

Rut- 
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Rutland, 30. Shro plhire, 31. Somerſet- 
ſhire, 32. Staffordihire, 33. Suffolk, 34. 


Surry, 35. Suſſex, 36. Warwickſhire, 37. 
Weſtmoreland, 38. Wiltſhire, 39. Wor- 
ceſterſhire, and 40. Yorkſhire (2). 


The princi ipality of Wales is divided into 
North and South-Wales. In the firſt are 
ſix counties: 1. Angleſea, 2. Carnarvan- 

| ſhire, 3. Denbighſhire, 4. Flintſhire, - 5. 

Merionethſhire, and 6. Montgomeryſhire: 


and in the latter likewiſe fix, namely, 7. 
Brecknockſhire, 8. Cardiganſhire, 9. Car- 
marthenſhire, 10. Glamorganſhire, 11. 
Pembrokeſhire, and 12. Radnorſhire (o). 
England and Wales are reckoned to con- 


tain 9913 e 25 cities, and 750 


towns (5). 
There are likewiſe ſeveral illands ſeated 


about England, and theſe are included in 


the counties to which they lie neareſt, as 
Holy Iſland, Cocket, and Farn in Northum- 
berland; Thanet and Sheppey in Kent; 


| Wight in Hampſhire ; Portland and Pur- 


beck in Dorſetſhire; Lundey Ifland in De- 
rooltyre ; the Scilly Iſlands (19) in Corn- 


(2 Mieze, * vi. p. 18. 

(o) Ibid. P. I. ch. viii. 

(p) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. J. 

(19) The French call them Les Iſles Sorlingues. Some 
will have them to be the Caſſiterides of the ancients. The 


number of them is 145, but moſt of them very ſmall, 
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wall. The Iſle of Man, which lies in the 
Iriſh ſea, between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, is noted for ſmugglers, to whom 
it was a very convenient neſt ; it belonged 


formerly to the earl of Derby, from whom 
it deſcended to the dukes of Athol (20). 


SEC T. I. 
Ihe ſouth-eaſt parts of Scotland being, 
for the moſt part, low and level, and the 
north-weſt parts high and mountainous, the 


| former has been called the Lowlands, and 


the latter the Highlands. Scotland is other- 
wiſe, and more particularly, divided into 
thirty-one ſhires, and two ſtewarties. The 
former are, 1. Aberdeen, 2. Aire, 3. Ar- 
gyle, 4: Bamf, 5. Berwick, 6. Bute, 7. 
Caithneſs, 8. Clackmannan, 9. Cromarty, 
IO. Dumbritton, or Dumbarton, 11. Dum- 
fries, 12. Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian, 13. 
Elgin, 14. Fife, 15. Forfar, or Angus, 16. 
Haddington, or Conſtablery, 17. Inverneſs, 
18. Kincardin, 19. Kinroſs, 20. Lanerk, 
21. Linlithgo, or Weſt-Lothian, 22. Nairn, 


One of them 1s called Scilly, which has given name to the 
whole cluſter ; yet St. Mary is the largeſt and the moſt fruit- 
ful. Miege, P. I. ch. vii. þ | 

(20) In order to put a ſtop to ſmuggling, which was car- 
ried on from this iſland, to the very great detriment. of the 
cuſtoms, the parliament lately purchaſed the property of the 
iſland from the duke of Athol, for 70,0001. ſterling. 


23. Pee- 
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23. Peebles, or Tweedale, 24. Perth, 2 5. 


Renfrew, 26. Roſs, 27. Roxburg, 28. Sel- 
kirk, 29 Stirling, 30. Sutherland, 31. Wig- 


toun. The ſtewarties are, 1. Kirkudbright, 


2. Orkney, containing the Orkney and 
Shetland iſlands (21) (9). X 
Scotland has likewiſe belonging to it, a 
great number of iſlands along its weſtern 
coaſts, and therefore called the Weſtern 
Iſlands, Lat. Hebrides. The. largeſt among 
theſe - are Lewis, Skey, Bute, and Arran, 
which conſtitute the county of Bute, Jura, 
Ifla or Ila, and Mull (7). 


s E C T. X. 
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Great Britain has ſeveral conſiderable de- pependen 
pendencies both in Europe and the three 


other parts of the world. Among the 
former, the principal is Ireland (22), 


(21) The Orkney iſlands (Lat. Orcades) are twenty-eight 
in number, of which that of Pomoaa is the largeſt. .Some-' 
what more to the northward lie the Shetland iſlands, of 
which there are 46. Miege, P. II. ch. ii. All theſe iſlands 
were formerly fiefs under the kings of Norway; but James 
III. king of Scotland, marrying Margaret, daughter to 
Chriſtian I. king of Denmark and Norway, theſe iſlands 
were mortgaged for the princeſs's portion; whick having 


never been paid, are become annexed to the crown of Scot- 


land. Mallet, Hiſt. de Danemark, Tom. V. 

() Chamberlayne, P. II. B. I. ch. ii. 

(7) Ibid. 7 
(22) The ancients call it Hibernia, though it often oc- 


curs under the names of Hierna, Juverna, Iris, Bernia, 


Oyernia, See Waraei, Antiquit. Hibern. c. i. The inhabi- 
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VV which bears the title of a kingdom. Its 
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greateſt length, from ſouth to north, is 242 
Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from 
eaſt to weſt, 150. The weather, both in 
ſummer and winter, is very temperate, but 


the air thick and moift, and conſequently 


not very healthy. Ireland breeds abun- 


dance of horned cattle and ſheep, with 


plenty of game and wild-fowl : but amon 

other beaſts of prey it is peſtered with wolves, 
The fea, the lakes, and rivers, -furniſh 
plenty of fiſh, particularly ſalmon and ber- 
rings. It abounds in bees; but no veno- 
mous creature, as ſnakes, nor ſo much as 


ſpiders * can live there. T he country is 


woody, and with a great many bags and 
marſhes, yet fruitful, eſpecially in graſs 
and paſture. It likewiſe affords metals, as 
lead, tin, iron, and ſome filyer, with ſeve- 
ral kinds of very good marble. The iſland 
in general is divided into four provinces, 
Connaught, Leinſter, Munſter, and Ultter ; 
and theſe again are ſubdivided i into particu- 
lar counties (5). 

To the crown of Great Britain farther 


belong the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, 


tants themſelves call it Erin, i. e. Weſtern, and from which 


the Engliſh name of Ireland ſeems to be derived, Miege, 
P. III. ch. i. 8 


With regard to ſpiders, the author is miſtaken; but he 
0% K it in , Fe lll. and other Engliſ writers. 


with 
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with two ſmaller, Alderney and Sark, all 
on the coaſt of Normandy ; and theſe are 
memorials. of the Engliſh having formerly 

been in poſſeſſion of that duchy (). . 
Other European poſſeſſions of the Engliſh 
are, Gibraltar in Spain, and the iſland of 
Minorca, the harbour of which, Port-Ma- 
hon, is accounted one of the largeſt and 
beſt in Europe. Theſe places are not only 
of advantage to the Engliſh in their trade, 
but very convenient for their maintaining 
conſiderable fleets in the Mediterranean, 
thereby keeping in awe. both the Italian 
ſtates and the corſairs of Africa (23). 

The Engliſh African and Eaſt-India trade n. i 
has given them an opportunity of making 
ſettlements and conqueſts in thoſe parts. 
Their poſſeſſions in Africa are Cape 
Coaſt (24), with ſeveral other places and 
forts (2); Fort James on the river Gam- 
bia (25); likewiſe Fort St. api, with 


(c) ee ee P. I. B. II. ch. xiii. p. A 

(23) Armſtrong's Hiſtory of the Ifland of Minorca, Lone 
don, 1752, 8vo. 

(24) Cabo Corſo, as the place was called by the Portu- 
gueſe its firſt poſſeſſors. | 

(a) Hiſtory of the Gold Coaſt i — the Modern Univ. Hiſt. 
Vol. XVII. p. 15, 64, 72, 75, &c. 

(25) This, together with Cape Coaſt and other places, 
belonged to the Engliſh African company, which kept its own 
wm ra in them; but the government has taken all tho 
"MM es under its immediate direRion, aud they are yy | 

* the crown. 
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Podor, and Galam on the river Sene- lan 

1 gal (26); and the iſland of St. Helena, in En 
x the Atlantic ocean (27). ons ler 
m. late The Engliſh Eaſt-India company has, of 9. 
Lal lacie late, greatly increaſed its power and opu- Ne 


lence in thoſe countries. Its principal ſet- 3 
tlements are, the iſland of Bombay, Tilli- 
chery, and Anjengo on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar; Fort St. David, formerly called Tege- 
patan, and Fort St. George at Madraſs, on 
the coaſt of Coromandel; Fort William at 
Calcutta in Bengal; and Fort Marlborough 
and Sillebar in the iſland of Sumatra (x). 
The Britiſh dominions in America are of 
TV. In A- 
merica, | ſuch an extent as far to exceed the mother- 
country, being the moſt conſiderable and 
beſt part of North-America, and containing 
the following countries, 1. Hudſons- 
Bay (28), 2. The iſland of Newfound- 


(26) Theſe places France ceded to Great Britain' at the 
Peace of Paris in 1763, | 
(27) This iſland, of which the Dutch diſpoſſeſſed the Por- 
tugueſe, at preſent belongs to the Engliſh Eaſt-India com 
any. \ : 
5 (x) Hiſtory of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, in the 
Mod. Univ. Vol. X. 5 8. | 
(28) From hence it was that the Engliſh, in 1746 and 
1747 took their departure for diſcovering a north-weſt paſſage 
A into the South-Sea ; and ſor that purpoſe had fitted out two 
ſhips. Of this enterprize two very different accounts have 
been publiſhed ; the firſt is, a Voyage to Hudſon's-Bay, in 
the year 1746 and 1747, for the diſcovering a North-Weſt 
Paſſage, by Henry Ellis, Londen 1748, 8vo. the other an 
Account of a Voyage for the diſcovery of a North-Weſ 


land, 
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land (29); 3. Nova Scotia (30), 4. New- 


England (31), 5. New-York (32), 6: New- 


Jerley, 7: Pennſylvania (33), 8. Maryland, 


9. Virginia (34), 10. Carolina (45), . 


New-Georgia ( 36), 12. The n Ke 


1 by 


Paſſage by Hudſon — to * W boy Rade 


ocean of America, performed in the e 1746 and 1747 in 
4 | 


the ſhip California, by the Clerk of the California, London, 


1748, 2 vols, 8&yo. The firſt writer produces ſeveral proofs | 


of the probability of a north- welt -pallage ; 3 and the latter ab- 
folutely denies it. 

(29) The French call this land Terre Neuve. Ie Was 
firſt diſcovered in 1497, in the time of Henry VII. by John 
Cabot, a Venetian. 

(30) The French, who ceded this. country, together with 
Hudſon” Bay and Newfoundland, at the treaty of Utrecht 
ip 1713, Call it Acadie. " 

(31) This is a very extenſive province, and divided into 
four governments, 1. Maſſachufſers-Bay, 2. Conugticuty' 3. 
New-Hampſhire, and 4. Rhode-Iſland . 

6 2) This province was formerly called the New Nether- 
lands, and belonged to the Dutch Weſt-India company, 
from whom the Engliſh, having taken it in the year 1664, 
Leing then at war with that nation, gave it the name of New- 
York, in honour of James duke of York, at that time lord- 


bigh- admiral of England. Campbell's Lives of Britiſh Ad- 


pi P. I. p. 464- 
bh. 3) Penh 
_ Penn, who carried colonies of his ſect 
dither, made many excellent regulations for its peace 
and proſperity, and divided it into fix ſhires, namely, Phi- 
2 W Cheſter, hag 3-946 Kent, and 
uſſex 
(34) Sir Walter Ralei oh firſt took poſſeſſion of this country 
in the year 1584, and queen Elizabeth gave it its name. 
Campbell's Lives of Britih Admirals, Vol. I. p. 348. 
(35) This country was ſo called from Charles IX. king of 
rance, under whom the French firſt ſettled in it, but were 
afterwards driven out by the Engliſh. 
(36) Georgia was ſo called — king George In. aydes 
wham this colony was founded by emigrations of Wen 
foreign 9988 chiefly Germans. 
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vania had its name from the juſtly ! | 
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Bummer Iſlands} (37), 13. The iſland of 
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Cape Breton, 14. Canada (35), and 15, 


Florida (39). 


All the preceding countries ind colonies, 


except New-Jerſey, which belongs to the 
_ earls of Granville and Berkley, and Pennſyl- 


vania, the property of the heirs of William 


Penn; and Maryland, that of lord Baltimore, 
are immediately ſubjeck to the crown. They 
all he in one continued tract of land to the 


extent of 2 500. Engliſh miles, from north- 


eaſt to ſouth-weſt. "The moſt northern 


parts afford great quantities of furs, and 
particularly beaver ; and the cod-fiſhery in 


tboſe ſeas is an article of very great advan- 
tage. The more ſouthern parts produce 


(37) "Theſe iſlands were firſt ene by a Spaniard, 
hn Bermudo, in the year 1609. Sir George Summers 

ow driven thither by à ſtorm, the e ſettled in the 
nds. 

For a more particular acquaintance wich the Britiſh poſ- 
ſeſions in America, may be conſulted, The Rritiſh Empire 
in America, containing the Hiſtory of the Diſcovery, Settle- 
ment, Progreſs, and State of the Britiſh/Colonies on the 
Continent. wo Iſlands of America, London 1741, 2 vols. 
8vo. by Joho Oldmixon ; and a Summary, hiſtorical and 
political, of the firſt planting, progreſſive Improvements, 
and preſent State of the Britiſh Settlements in North-America, 
by William Douglas, London 1760, 2 vols. 8vo.. 

(38) This and Cape Breton are conqueſts from the French, 


and ceded to Great Britain at the peace of Paris in 1963 3 


by the ſame treaty, the river Miſſiſſippi has been m 


boundary between the Britiſh and French' poſſeſſions 1 in North. 
America. 


(39) This country Spain transferred to Great Britain at 
the peace of Paji is. 


wheat, 


*\ 
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otherrequiſites far ſhi p-building, iron, &c. 
Beſides North-America, the Engliſh are 
palſeſſed of ſeveral of the Leeward iſlands, 


namely, Jamaica, Barbadoes, St, Chriſto- 


per Antigua, Montierat, Nevis, Gra- 
nada, together with 5 Granadillas, and 
the Neutral Iſlands of St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, and Tabago a9)... 5 

Moſt of theſe iſlands 5 are very fertile, ex- 
porting great quantities of ſugar (47). rum, 


cotton, coffee, cocoa, gipger, pimento, 


indigo, conſerves, citron- water, and ſeveral 
other commodities. 


Immenſe are the profits accruing to Great 
Britain from its colonies. They are indeed 


the chief ſource of its wealth and naval 
power, by reaſon of the extenſive commerce 
to and from theſe ſeveral ſettlements, and 
the numerous ſhipping it employs . 
Moſt of them owe their origin and increaſe 


fo the inteſtine troubles in Roghnd, and 


(40) Theſe lat flands, together with Grenada. and the 


Gragadiltas, remained to Great Britain by the peace of Parig 


in 1763. 

(41) The iſland of Jamaica particulatly abounds in ſugar, 
Its number of ſugar- mills in the year 1670, was no leſs than 
ſixty, and made every year two millions of pounds of ſagar, 
but the preſent quantlY i is ſuppoſed to be ten times as much. 
Par Neon. 1760. H 


< 55 Voyez ce ſar N Commerce & la Naviga- - 


tion de la Grande Bretagne, Ch. . p. 152, & ſuiv. 


op- 


wheat, rice, tobacco, filk, timber, and 


amburg Magazine, Vol. XXV. 
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oppreſſions, exerciſed againſt the -non-con- 
formiſts in the ſeventeenth century ; great 
numbers, and among them ſome perſons of 
birth and ſubſtance, quitting their native 
country, for the fake of that quiet and li- 


RA at home (z). Some will pretend to 
foreſee that the new world is, at preſent, 
for ſhaking off the yoke of the old; and 


that the Evelith colonies. will break the i ice, 


and ſet an 8 to thoſe. of other Eu- 


ropeay nations 9 


* * ? , 
© - — 


-S:E-C.T* Al. 


* 


The ancient Britons 'w were indiſputably a 
branch, of the Celts (42). Julius Czar, 


7 


having ſubdued Gaul, made two expedi- 


(=) See Hume's fig. of FEW, Britain, Vel. * p. 134, 


and Vol. II. p. 449.- Lets de Mr. Le Blanc, Tom. III. 


* 


Lettr. LXX V. 9 | 
el. 5 I 35: Le Blanc, Tom. 11, 


(a) See Hume, 
Leitr. LXXXV. p. 437. 4 


(42) The Celts were deſcended from , Japher' sel- 
x * ſon, and a branch of the Gomerians; when! afterwards 
n 


the Greeks and Romans, by a mutilation ames uſual 
among them, called Cimmerians and Cimbrians. From 
theſe Gomerians are likewiſe iſſued the * as their 


ancient and more proper name evidently ſheqs. The appel - 


lation of Britain and Eriton, or Britanny, being given to the 
country and the inhabitants by forei Wi oaks they termed 
themſelves Cumti, or, rather, Gomti. this appellati 

is till uſed by the Welch, who — . are deſcend Jed 
from the ancient Britons, calling a man of their, nation 
Gemro, a woman Gompeas, and their language Gomra. 
Lewis's Hiſt, of Great Britain, Ch. V. p. 27, 


tions 


f conſcience” which were denied | 
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tions to Great-Britain, but without retain- | 
ing any conqueſts. Under the emperor 4. c. 
Claudius, and Veſpaſian and his ſucceſſors, 3+. 
the ſouthern part of the ifſand. was reduced 
to a. Roman province; and this its ene- e 
mies could the more ealily accompliſh; „ 
the inhabitants, inſtead of one commenn 
government, being divided into a great 
number of ſeparate communities, totally 
independent of each other (43), and fre- 
quently at variance, | 

The Romans maintained their ſovereignty 
in Britain till the fifth century; when, on 
the declenſion of the weſtern empire; under 44. 
the emperor Honorius, they quitted it of 
their own accord. But the Britons being 
afterwards moleſted by their neighbours the 
Scots and Picts, and unable of themſelves 
to make head a their irruptions, called 

in the Saxons and Angles, who dwelt in 
Holſtein along the Elbe. They immedi- 
ately ſet out for Britain under two leaders, 449. 
Hengiſt and Horſa, and indeed eftectually 
protected the Britons againſt their enemies: 
but, at length, they turned their arms againſt 
the Britons theniſelves, and, after a very 
bloody war, ren them to fly and ſeek 
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(43) In commune non conſulunt. Rarus duabus nibokus 
civitatibus ad propulſandum commune periculum conventus, 


Ita dum ſinguli pugnant, univerſi vincuntur. Tacit. in 
nn Cap. XII. | 
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refuge in Armorits' or Bretagne, and Cam- 


Ta afterwards called Wales. The Saxons 


and Angles gradually eretted the ſeven king- 
doms of Kent, Suſſex, Weſtſex, Eſſex, 


Northumberland, tlie Eaſt-Angles, and 


Mercia; which, however, kept up ſome 
harmony together, and were called th Hep- 
tarchy. At length they were all united un- 
der Egbert, king of the Weſt-Saxons, who 
being by deſcent an Angle, ordered the 


whole country to be called by the general 
name'of England. 


But this dominion of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings was, in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, interrupted by the Danes, whoſe 
king, Sueno, made himſelf maſter of Eng- 


land. His fon Canute maintained his poſ- 


ſeſſion, and left it to His ſon Harold; who 


had for ſucceſſor his brother Hardiknute. 


His death put an end to the Daniſh ſove- 
reignty in England, and Edward the Con- 


feſſor, à ſon of king Ethelred, who had 


been dethroned by Sueno, keaſtended the 


| throne of his anceſtors. 


Edward dying without iſſue, Edgar 


Atheling, the lawful heir to the "throne, 


was ſuperſeded, and Harold, earl of Kent, 
choſen king ; but ſoon after, William, duke 
of Normandy, landing in England with a 


great force, to ſupport his claim to the 


crown, 


. OS. "oP 
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crown, totally defeated Harold's army in a 
battle near Haſtings, in which Harold him- 
ſelf likewiſe loſt his life. The whole king- 
dom immediately ſubmitted to the con- 


queror, who treated his ſubjects with great 


haughtineſs and ſeverity. His fon and ſuc- 1087. 


ceſſor William II. trod in his ſteps; but 


Henry I. who aſcended the throne on his ze. 
brother William's demiſe, reſtored the 
Engliſh their ancient liberties. It was un- 
der this king that began thoſe wars with 
France, which continued for ſome hun- 
dreds of years with little intermiſſion (44). 
His daughter Matilda, was, by the ſtates 
of the kingdom, declared heireſs even in 
his life-time : but Stephen, earl of Blois, 133. 
his ſiſter's ſon, ſapplanted her. 

After his death, however, Henry II. f. 


ſon to the ſaid princeſs Matilda and Geoffrey 


Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, aſcended the 
throne. He was one of England's moſt po- 
tent princes, being poſſeſſed of many con- 
ſiderable provinces in France, as Norman- 
dy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Guyenne, 
Poitou, and Saintonge; and farther reduced 


(44) Depuis ce moment (la guerre entre Louis VI. & 


Heart I.) juſqu'au regne de Charles VII. on ne vit plus 


qu'une alternative de guerres & de treves entre la France & 
PAngleterre. On compte plus de cent vingt traites tous 
rompus preſqu'auſſitot que fignes. Velly, Hiſt. de France, 
Tome III. p. 3. 5 
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Ireland under his dominion. His ſon, 
Richard I. undertook a croiſade to Paleſtine, 
the _conſequence of which was, that, on 
his return through Germany, he was ſur- 
priſed by the archduke of Auſtria, who, on 


account of a former quarrel, confined him 
in a caſtle. That expedition likewiſe pro- 
duced a war with France, which was carried 


1213. 


12 59. 


1329. 


1757. 


on very unſucceſsfully by John, his brother 
and ſucceſſor, who loſt a great part of the 


Engliſh dominions in that country. Not leſs 


unfortunate was the ſame prince in his diſ- 
putes with the ſee of Rome, and the great 


men of the kingdom. The former reduced 


him to a ſtate of vaſſalage, and the latter 
even dethroned him. His ſon, Henry III. 
however, ſucceeded him, and, by the like 
unproſperous turn of fortune, was obliged 
to make a formal ceſſion of Normandy and 
Anjou to the French. His more fortunate 
ſon, king Edward I. beſides reducing the 
principality of Wales, acquired likewiſe 


the feudal ſovereignty over Scotland; but 


his ſucceſſor, Edward II. who, after a very 
tempeſtuous government, was depoſed, 
could not maintain it; and his fon Ed- 
ward III. reſigned it. This king, one of 
the greateſt and moſt celebrated that ever 
ſwayed the Engliſh ſceptre, was ſo ſucceſs- 
ful as to make good his claim to the 

crown 
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ttown of France, in virtue of his mother 
- Tabella. For, after a long and victorious 

war, he recovered, by the peace of Bre- 
tigny, beſides Guyenne, which he was in 

eſſion of before the war, as an old 

Engliſh province, Poitou, Saintonge, Age- 
nois, Perigueux, Bigorre, Angoumois, 
| Rovergue, Ponthieu, Calais, Guines. But 
this peace was of no long continuance, and 
the greater part of theſe glorious conqueſts 
were loſt in a freſh war under Edward III. 363. 
himſelf, and partly under his unfortunate 
grandſon Richard II. who, after a formal 
depoſition, was murdered in priſon, and his 
couſin, Henry duke of Lancaſter, choſen 4 
king by the parliament, under the title of _ 
Henry IV. His ſon, Henry V. renewing 
the claim on France, waged war very ſuc- 
celsfully againſt that crown; and marrying 1415. 
the princeſs Catherine, daughter to Charles | 
VI. king of France, was, by a treaty made 149) | 
on that occaſion, nominated ſucceſſor to the 
French monarchy, of which he already had 
conquered a conſiderable part; but he died 2 
in the midſt of his glory. His ſon, 
Henry VI. whom he had left heir to two 
kingdoms, aged only nine months, loſt all . 
the late and former conqueſts in France, 
Calais alone excepted ; he was deprived 16 
of the crown of England, which he inn 


Vox. II. 3 berited 
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herited from his father and grandfather, by 
Edward IV. duke of York, after a great 
deal of bloodſhed (45) and frequent viciſſi- 
tudes; Henry being ſometimes on the 


throne, and ſometimes in priſon ; where, 
at length, a period was put to his life by the 
hand of a murderer. The young king, Ed- 
ward V. and Richard, duke of York, ſons 
to Edward IV. were murdered by his unna- 
tural brother, Richard, duke of Glouceſter; 
and this wretch was acknowledged king, 


| by the name of Richard III. 


1334. 


But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 


crime. Henry VII. earl of Richmond, and 


deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter by 


his mother Margaret, overthrew Richard 
at the battle of Boſworth- field, in which 


that uſurper loſt his life, fighting with the 


moſt intrepid bravery; and the victor gained 
the Engliſh throne, which he ſecured by 


marrying Elizabeth, daughter to Edward 
IV. This wiſe and parſimonious monarch 
was ſucceeded by his ſon, Henry VIII. a 
voluptuous and cruel prince; who, for the 
pope's oppoſing his divorce, threw off all 
ſubmiſſion to the Roman See, and, as an 


(45) In this civil war betwixt the houſes of Lancaſter and 
York, commonly called the Red and White Roſe War, and 
which laſted thirty years, were fought thirteen pitched bat- 
tles; and above a hundred thouſand men, and twenty-two 
princes of the royal family were lain or put to death. 


ad- 
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additional affront, aſſumed the title of king 54 


of Ireland. He was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
Edward VI. under whom the Reformation 


was firſt introduced into England. He died 2553. 


very young, before it could make any con- 
fiderable progreſs ; and Mary, his fiſter and 


ſucceſſor, reſtored popery; but engaging in 


a war with France, to gratify her huſband, 
Philip IT. king of Spain, ſhe loſt Calais, the 
fole remainder of all the Engliſh conqueſts in 


France. Queen Elizabeth, het ſiſter, fally 1553, 


eſtabliſhed the Reformation, and by her 
prudence, not leſs than by her good for- 
tune, maintained herſelf -on the throne 
againſt many, foreign and domeſtie, open 
and clandeſtine, enemies. She was the firſt 
Engliſh monarch who ſent colonies to Ame- 
rica z and under her proſperous government 


were laid the foundations of the Enyliſh 


commerce and -marine, which at Rane 


make ſo reſpectable a figure. [ET 
James VI. king of Scotland, being next 
heir to the Engliſh throne, aſcended it on 


her demiſe, as ſovereign of both kingdoms, 1603. 


by the name and title of James I. king of 
Great Britain. His exalted ideas of the 
royal prerogative often occaſioned miſunder- 
ſtandings between him and the Engliſh 
parliament. - His ſucceſſor, Charles I. was 
for carrying his father's maxims into exe- 
| 0 2 cution, 
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cution, and proceeded to ſome extraordinary 
ſtretches 1 1 power. This gave occaſion to 
a civil war, whick terminated in his being 
tried as a malefactor, ſentenced to die, and 


publicly beheaded. 


The Engliſh parliament, or rather the 
party which pretended to repreſent it, im- 


mediately proceeded to aboliſh royalty, and 


turned the monarchy into a commonwealth; 


But its general, Oliver Cromwell, ſuddenly 
put a period to this new form of govern- 


ment; and under the title of Protector, 


took full poſſoſſion of the ſovereignty, which 


he exerciſed in a very arbitrary manner. 


What contributed not a little to the eſta- 


bliſhment of his power, was the ſucceſs of 
his wars againſt the Dutch, and againſt 
Spain. In the firſt, he acquired for Eng- 
land the honour of the ſalute ; and in the 
ſecond, the iſland of Jamaica and Dun- 
kirk. | 

On his. demiſe, the government falling 
into a kind of anarchy, Charles II. eldeſt 
ſon to the late unfortunate king, was in- 
vited to the throne ; but, inſtead of con- 


| ſulting the inclinations and welfare of his 


people, he cloſed entirely. with French mea- 


ſures, and at length came to affect an unli- 


mited prerogative, His brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor, James II. not only purſued ſuch an 
5 un- 
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conſtitutional career, but likewiſe endea- 
youred to introduce the Roman Catholic 


religion; which coſt him and his family the 1058. 


crown. 


The Engliſh and the Scotch conferred it 65. 


on their deliverer, William III. prince of 
Orange, and his conſort Mary, eldeſt 
daughter of the late abdicated king. By 
this revolution, the Britiſh conſtitution has 
been placed on a more ſecure baſis, and the 
adminiſtration conducted more agreeably to 
the real intereſt of the ſtate ; fo that Great 
Britain has made a far more important 
figure in Europe, than under the Stuart 
line. King William died ſoon after he had 


procured the proteſtant ſucceſſion to be ſet- Hor. 


tled, and had for ſucceſſor, Princeſs Anne, p02. 
ſecond daughter to king James II. In her 
reign England and Scotland were united 
into. one political body; and the war for 


the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, which began at her . 


acceſſion to the crown, was carried on with 
fignal vigour and ſucceſs : but ſhe concluded 


it by a precipitate peace at Utrecht, to the 714. 


great detriment of the common cauſe, and 


her allies. However, for itſelf Great Britain 8 


obtained Acadia, Newfoundland, and Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, together with the demolition of 
the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk ; 

| I at the ſame time ceding to it Gibral- 
„ 4 tar 
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tar and the iſland of Minorca. The ſecret 


view of that haſty and inglorious peace ap- 


peared from the ſubſequent meaſures, which 
tended to the overthrow of the proteſtant 


| ſucceſſion ; and her death alone fruſtrated 


the conſequences. But this, princeſs had 
ever been ſo much in the power of others, 
that neither the good nor evil of her reign 
can properly be imputed to her. She had 
for ſucceſſor, George-Lewis, elector and 
duke of Brunſwick-Luneburg, who reigned 
happily, under the name of George I. and 
both in war and peace maintained the dig- 
nity of his crown throughout all Europe. 
His ſon, George II. perſevered in his fa- 


ther's honourable maxims. On the death 


of the emperor Charles VI. he ſupported 
the houſe of Auſtria with great vigour; and 


in his laſt war with France, concerning 


the limits of the two nations in North- 
America, he oppoſed its pretenſions as un- 


Juſt. This war, which Great Britain alone 
carried on, both by land and ſea, againſt 


France, and afterwards againſt Spain, in all 
the four parts of the world, raiſed the re- 
putation and fortune of the Britiſh arms to 


the higheſt pitch, and king George II. died 


amidſt victories and triumphs. His grand- 
ſon, George III. availed himſelf with great 
prudence, and, at the ſame time, moderation, 
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of the advantage obtained over the enemy 
ſor promoting a peace, conſiſtent with the 
honour and advantage of Great Britain. 276; 
France, accordingly, gave up all Canada, 
and the iſlands of Cape Breton, Granada, 
and the Granadillas, with the French forts 


and ſettlements on in River; ; and 
Spain ceded F lorida. 


S E C T. XII. 


Britain has been conquered by four fo- Orig — 
reign nations, and thus filled with inhabi- © 
tants of very different manners and diſpo- | 
fitions. The old Britons became inter- 
mixed with their conquerors the Romans ; 
but both were afterwards driven out of the 
country, or extirpated, by the Angles and 5:6. 
| Saxons ; though, in all probability, a part 
of them remained. To the Angles and 
Saxons, ſucceeded the Danes, great num- 
bers of whom, on occaſion of their fre- 
quent deſcents, ſettled in England, and 
eſpecially under the government of the 
Daniſh kings. William I. brought over a 
multitude of Normans, and Henry II. 
ſwarms of his countrymen from his French 

dominions. During the Spaniſh oppreſſions 
in the Netherlands, the proteſtants fled 
over to England; as did great numbers of 
'F rench reformed, on the reyocation of the 
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edict of Nantes. Thus the people of Eng. 
land conſiſt of a conflux of ſeveral nations. 
The main ſtem of which, however, are 
the Angles and Saxons, but with a great 
mixture of Daniſh, Norman, and French 
blood, and ſome Britiſh and Roman (46). 
The inhabitants of the principality of 
Wales are undoubtedly deſcended from the 
ancient Britons, who ſought a refuge in 


this mountainous country from the fury of 
the Saxons. 


The Scots, 


The Lowland Scotch are a people com- 
pounded of Picts, Saxons, Danes, and 


French ; but the Highlanders are of Iriſh 


extraction. e's | 
The Iriſh, probably, are originated from 


| the ancient Britons (5) ; but, beſides theſe, 


II. of England, great numbers of Engliſh 


aftexythe reduction of the iſland by Henry 


repaired thither; and in later times many 
more; ſo that the preſent inhabitants of Ire- 


(46) The traces of theſe ſeveral deſcents Mr. Muralt thinks 
he till perceives, in ſome of the vices and inclinations pre- 
valent among the modern Engliſh, The character he iz 
pleaſed to give them is this: They ſeem to me till to re- 
«« tain ſomething of the ſeveral nations who have conquered 
«« them; they drink like Saxons ; they delight in hunting 
« like the Danes; litigiouſneſs and falſe witneſſing they 
« hold from the Normans; and their fondnefs for uod) 
s* ſpeCtacles they have inherited from the Romans.“ Lettr, 
ſur les Anglais, I. p. 432. | 2 2 8 


(0) Ware s Antiquities of Ireland, cap, ii. 


land 
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land conſiſt partly of original Iriſh, and 
partly of Engliſh. 59992 | | 


ee e 
The inhabitants of the ſouthern part of cha 


Britain are generally of a middle ſtature, Zs. 
and well ſhaped ; withal ſtrong, and fit for 
violent exerciſes, of which they are like- 
wiſe very fond; riding, hunting (47), 
| horſe-racing (48), wreſtling (49), being 
their favourite paſtimes. Some of their 
qualities and manners take their riſe from 
the form of government, and the freedom 
and liberty they enjoy under it, Their li- 
berty ſhews itſelf, not only in their beha- 
viour, but likewiſe in their way of think- 
ing; which ſhakes off prejudices, and 
exerts itſelf to the great improvement of 
their underſtandings, in which they gene- 


(47) High and low, clergy and laymen, men and women, 
zue mighty lovers of hunting. Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lettr. 
XLVI. Some country gentlemen take a particular delight 
in fox-hunting, and are therefore called Fox-hunters ; which, 
however, is an appellation of no great credit even among 
the Engliſh, Le Blanc, Tom, 11. Lettr. L. | 

48) This is likewiſe a favourite diverſion among all ranks 
and both ſexes. Le Blanc, Tom. III. Lettr. LXVI. 

(49) Here may be claſſed the common way of fighting 
with fiſts, called boxing, with which the populace decide 
their quarrels, though perſons of rank, at leaſt Gentlemen, 
ſometimes become very expert at this and the like exerciſes, 
and make no difficulty of putting themſelves on a footing 
with a common handicraftiman or 57 Muralt, Lettr. 
M. Le Blanc, Tom. III. Letr. LXVI, | 
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rally ſurpaſs the bulk of other people (c). 


Another good conſequence: of their liberty 


is, that the great pay no ſervile homage to 
the court, nor the commonalty to their ſu- 
periors (d); who likewile are not ſo haughty 
and imperious as in other countries; ſo that 
the difference between the high and low is 
not ſo conſpicuous. in England (e). Their 
love of freedom, and the affluence in which 
the Engliſh live, likewiſe produce in them 
a warm love for their country (50): but, 
on the other hand, this very freedom and 
affluence is apt to fill them with pride, ſelf- 
conceit, and contempt of other nations /, 
particularly of the French, whom they 


likewiſe hate extremely (51); the com- 


monalty are even rude and inſolent (g). 


(e) Muralt, Lettr. I. and IV. 
(4) Ibid. Lettr. I. and III. 
(e) Lettr. III. 
(5o) This is a virtue almoſt peculiar to the Engliſh, and 


which they diſtinguiſh by the name of Public Spirit. From 


this motive, private perſons often chearfully advance a con- 
ſiderable part of their ſubſtance to promote the public good 
of their country. To this patriotic zeal, England owes 
many great undertakings and excellent foundations. Dun- 
geuiPs Obſervations on the Advantages and Diſadvantages 
of France and Great Britain relatively to trade, p. 107, 108. 
(/) Muralt, Lettr. I. and IV. Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. 
II. and III. 11 14 I | 
(5 1) Muralt, Lettr. III. Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lett. V. 
The latter derives this hatred from the many wars between 
the two nations, and their jealouſy in point 
Lettr. V. 1 ; ' | 
(g) Maralt, Lettr, V. 


| 


Another 
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ING effe& of their freedom is ca- 
price and humour; and hence their diſ- 

ition for extraordinaries and peculiari- 
ties (5), in which they ſometimes run 
ſtrange lengths (52). Good cheer is com- 
mon among all ranks (53), aud a conſe- 
quence of their happy ſituation and ealy 
circumſtances ; the acquiſition of which is 


a reigning paſſion among the Engliſh, as 


procuring to the poſſeſſor diſtinguiſhed con- 
ſideration, reſpect, and importance (i). But 


this wealth proves, in many, the parent of 
vanity, oſtentation ( 54), mne and 


immorality “. 
Other lineaiments in the Engliſh cha- 


man are derived from their choleric and 


() Le Blane, Tom. I. Lettr. XI. 


(52) Inſtances of this are to be ſeen in Le Blanc, Tom. I. 


Lettr. XI. Among theſe is the cuſtom of Engliſh noblemen 
and gentlemen, to dreſs themſelves like their ſervants. Le 
Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. IV. 

(53) The Engliſh are great lovers of good eating and 
drinking. Beef is their moſt uſual and favourite diſh, and 


generally they make no great account of variety, and the 


delicacies of cookery. Miege, P. I. ch. xit. - 

(i) Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. LXXXVI. © 

(54) The Engliſh indeed, are, in general, not 10 2950 
given to parade as their neighbours the French; yet the ſhow, 
which not only perſons of quality and wealth, but likewiſe 
the commonalty, affect at their funerals, is ſomething ex- 
travagant, and borders on oſtentation. Le Blanc, Tom. I. 
Lettr. XIII. 

* Among theſe is gluttony and exceſſive drinking of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, with which the common people are over- 
run. Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times, 


P. II. 5 8, | 
3 ſaturnine 
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ſaturnine complexion. So far from having 
the vivacity of the French, or their ſociality 
and frankneſs towards ſtrangers, they are 
rather ſhy and reſerved; but the greater 
ſtreſs is to be laid upon their friendſhip, 
when once a perſon has won their hearts (I). 
They are generous, benevolent, ſincere, 


courageous, reſolute, and bold, conſequently 


make excellent ſoldiers (55) ; which they 
have ſufficiently ſhewn in ſo many wars 
both by ſea and land. They muſt, how- 
ever, be well clothed and fed, as living too 
plentifully at home to bear much hardſhip (/). 
They are extremely violent in their paſ- 


ſions (56), and, particularly, their anger 


borders on rage (m). A kind of ſavage- 
neſs frequently prevails in their man- 
ners, manifeſting itſelf in the bloody fights 
and diverſions uſual among them, and in 
which particularly the commonalty take 
ſuch delight (57). Their natural ingenuity 


(55) The Engliſh, with all their courage, are not fond of 


foreign campaigns; neither is the military ſtate in any high 
eſteem among them. Muralt, Lettr. Wi WI. 
„ Miege, P. I. ch. x. 
56) And this in love no leſs than hatred; for conalaly ie 
3s to the violence of the former paſſion, or avarice, that muſt 


be imputed the many unequal, and ſometimes indecent mar» 
riages ſeen in England. 


m) Muralt, Lettr. I. p. 27. 
(57) As cock. fighting, throwing at cocks, bull and bear- 
laſt of wel prize-fighting ; but the ſecond, and eſpecially the 
theſe entertainments are growing obſolete. Muralt, 


gives 
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gives them an aptitude for all arts and 
ſciences ; and they make uſe of it even in 
games of chance (58), and in other for- 
tuitous events, determining the degrees of 
probability by arithmetical calculations. But 
their melancholy diſpoſition makes them 
diſcontented (59) and ſplenetic (60), though 
the latter be rather a diſtemper of the body 
than the mind (o), and ſometimes termi- 
nates in ſuicide (61). f 


The Engliſh, however, are very fond of 


diverſions and entertainments, and have a 
great variety of them, as plays, operas, 
concerts, balls, maſquerades, aſſemblies, 
routs, clubs (62), horſe-races (63), and 


Letter III. Le Blanc, Letter LXVI. Alberti's Letters on 
| the State of Religion and the Sciences of Great Britain (a 
German work), Letter XXII. | 


(58) Play among them is rather a ſtudy than a ſocial 


* amuſement. Le Blanc, Letter LXXXI. . 
(59) Being ſeldom ſatisfied with their condition, they are 
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apt to run into parties and commotions. Le Blanc, Tom. I. 


Lettr. I. | 

| (60) This indiſpoſition the Engliſh call the Spleen, the 
French les Vapeurs. Le Blanc treats of it at large, Tom. 1. 
Lettr. XXVII. e 5 

(o) Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. XXVII. 

(61) Suicide is more common among the Eagliſn than any 
other nation; and ſometimes they proceed to that unnatural 
extremity from trifling cauſes. Muralt, Lettr. III. The 
frequency of ſuicide among them, may likewiſe be an effect 


of that natural undauntedneſs with which they meet death, 


and is obſervable even in malefactors at their execution. 

Maralt, Lettr III. | 

(62) Theſe meetings are generally calculated only for eat- 

ing, drinking, ſmoaking, and playing at cards. 

_ (63) Theks are one of the greateſt diverſions of the Eng- 
liſh, and periodically exhibited on downs, near ſeveral places; 


in- 
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innumerable others (p). Amidſt all their 
ſelf- conceit and pertinacity in opinions and 
ſentiments, they often vary their faſhions (9); 


and as much as they hate and deſpiſe the 


French, yet in dreſs and furniture they af- 
fect whatever is French (7). But this is 
not the only contradiction in their cha- 
racter (5). | $644 +16 

The Engliſh are likewiſe not without 


their Petits Maitres, but directiy the re- 


verſe of the French (64). The Engliſh 


women are handſome and modeſt; but, ſo far 


from vivacity, they are rather baſhful (65). 
They are very fond of dreſs, and delight in 
ſhewing themſelves publicly in their finery (7), 
The huſbands are generally ſo indulgent 
to their wives, that they are looked upon to 
be abe happieſt in the world; and though 


but the principal are thoſe of Newmarket, where 3 
ſums are betted; ſo that the horſe which comes in firſt, oſten 
brings his owner a little fortune. Le Blanc, Tom. III. 
Lettr. LXXX. and Alberti, Lettr. XXII. 

(p) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. vii. 

(%) Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. XVIII. 

() Ibid. Tom. III. Lettr. LXXXV. 

(s) Muralt, Lettr. I. De Real Science du 3 ä 

(64) Le Blanc, Lettr. IV. after a compariſon between the 
French and Engliſh Petits Maitres, concludes, „That as 
the Engliſh call the French Monkies, the French, 1n re- 
turn, may call the Engliſh Bears.” 

(65) Le Blenc, Tom. I. Lettr. VII. attributes this to che 


men, as keeping company too little with the fair ſex. 
(%) Muralt, Lettr. I. and III. 


\ 
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the Engliſh laws, in ſome caſes (66), ſcarce 


do them juſtice ; yet in others they are as 


_ favourable, and allow them very extraor- 
dinary privileges (67). 

The Scots are tall and well made, cour- 
teous and brave, being found in all European 
armies. They are likewiſe very temperate 
in eating and drinking, not departing from 
theſe virtues even in foreign countries, where 
bad examples are ſet them (x). But this is 
chiefly applicable to the Lowlanders, the 
Highlanders being extremely. different from 
them in their way of living and man- 
ners, and, like their country, rough and 


wild (68). 


Of the | 


; Scots, p 


Among the Iriſh there .is rather greater Of the 
difference than among the Scotch. Some 


have admitted the Engliſh laws and cuſ- 


(66) The woman's perſon, and all her effects, are ſubje& | 


to the power of the huſband ; the murder of a huſband is 
petty treaſon in the eye of the law; conſequently the puniſh- 
ment is that of being burned alive. Chamberlayne, P. I. 
B. III. ch. v. a 

(67) When a wife is delivered of a child during a long abſence 
of her huſband, though for years, he is obliged to own the 
child for his, if, during the whole time, he was within the 
iſland of Great Britain, and has never croſſed the ſeas. Like- 
wiſe, he is under the ſame obligation, if the wife, after mar- 
rage, brings into the world a child ſhe had by another man 
before marriage. Chamberlayne, P. I. Muralt, Lettr. V. 
N meringue, P. I. B. I. iv. Fr.. 

viii. | 

(68) With regard to the manners of the Scotch Highlanders, 
ſee Letters concerning Scotland, Vol. IT. particularly Letters 
XIX. XX. XXI. XXII. XXIII. XXIV. XXV. | 3 
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toms, and theſe are a civilized well-behaved 
people; but the others retain their old cuſ- 
toms and ways; which not being without 
ſome mixture of batbariſm, are, by the 
Engliſh, known by the appellation of the 
Wild Iriſh %%. et e, 


Ker 


The Engliſh language is derived from the 
ſeveral nations who, after conqueting the 
country, ſettled in it. The Romans intro- 
duced the Latin; the Saxons and Angles, 
the German; the Danes, the Daniſh ; the 
Normans and French, the French language 
and of a mixture of all theſe, - has gradually 
been formed the preſent Engliſh tongue, 
with a ſmall remainder of ancient Britiſh 
words. It remained for ſome hundred 
years almoſt the only ſpeech of the com- 

monalty, conſequently rugged and irre- 
gular (69). Under queen Elizabeth, the 

5 Miege, P. III. ch. ii. 

(69) The cauſc of this was the uſe of the Latin and French 
languages; for, beſides the learned uſing the former in 
their compoſitions, all grants, patents, and public inſtru- 
ments, were drawn up in that language, and fo continued 
till under George II. William I. cauſed ſchools to be ſet up 
for teaching the Norman and French, and the laws to be 
couched in thoſe languages, which was obſerved. till the time 
of Edward III. All pleadings likewiſe were diſcuſſed in the 
Norman diale&; and it is but very lately that this practice 
has been diſcontinued. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. I. ch. v. 


Miege, P. I. ch. x. And to this day ſome parliamentary 
farms axe in French. Le Blanc, Tom, I. Lettr. XII. 


uſe 
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uſe of the Engliſh became ſomething more 
general, the Bible being tranſlated into it, 
and a great number of learned books written 
in it. The many poets, ſince that time, 
have likewiſe contribated greatly to the im- 
provement of the language (70); though 
without any ſtrict obſervance of rules and 
the refinements of criticiſm (71). Several 

rſons of learning have, on this account, 
wiſhed that an Engliſh academy were erected 
on the footing of that of France (z). The 
Engliſh, -however, is looked on in other 
countries, and even in France, as a learned 
language (a). 

The inhabitants of the ſouthern part ob of — 
| Scotland likewiſe ſpeak Engliſh, only pro- 
nouncing it ſomething different from the 
Engliſh. But the ſpeech of the High- 
landers is totally different (72), agreeing 
moſtly with the Iriſh, and by the people 
is called Albanach. 

The Engliſh is likewiſe underſtood al- Of the 


Iriſh, 


moſt all over Ireland, except among the : 


(70) Waller was the firſt who wrote Engliſh with regu- 
larity and elegance. 

(71) The Engliſh language having ſcarce any critical 
work on it, except Johnſon's Dictionary, the abbe Le 
Blanc will hardly allow it to be more than the rough draught 
of a language. Tom. I. Lettr, VII. | 

(z) Le Blanc, Lettr. LXV. Voltaire, Tom. IL 

(a) Ibid. Tom. II. Lettr. LXII. 

(72) The names and figures of their characters may be 
ſeen in the Letters on Scotland, Vol. II. p. 128. 
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wild Iriſh, who retain their old dialect, 
which is held to be the offspring of the old 
Britiſh and the Biſcayan (c). 


SE CT XV. 


The number of inhabitants in Great 


Britain has been differently computed by 


different writers. Some reckon in England 
five, others five and a half, or fix millions ; 


and in England, Scotland, and Ireland to- 


gether, ſeven or eight millions (73). This 


computation, however, ſeems ſomething 


too ſmall; for, among other Engliſh wri- 
ters, Sir William Petty, who was ſo well 
verſed in political arithmetic, has, with no 
ſmall probability, allowed England above 
ſeven millions of inhabitants, even in the 


former century (74). Now, ſuppoſing, 


(c) Miege, P. III. ch. ii. 

(7z) Mr. De Real, Science du Gonv. P. I. Tom. II. 
p-. 340. computes the inhabitants of England at near fix 
millions; thoſe of Scotland at between ſeven and eight hun- 
dred thouſand perſons ; and thoſe of Ireland at three hun- 
dred thouſand ; but this laſt computation is manifeſtly very 
much too low, 

(74) Sir William Petty computes, from the bills of mor- 
tality in the year 1682, that London had then 669,930 in- 
habitants; and the taxes of this city amounting to an 


eleventh part of the taxes of the whole country, he computes 
that England contains eleven times as many inhabitants, or 


ſeven millions three hundred and fixty nine thouſand. He 
adds, that the accounts of the poll-tax and tax on horſes, 
and the number of communicants, perfectly coincide with 
this computation. - See his Eſſays on Political Arithmetic, 
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ind it may well be ſuppoſed, that England, 


fince that time, has not decreafed in inha- 
bitants, and thoſe in Scotland reckoned 
at only a million and a half (75), Great 


Britain will at leaſt contain eight millions 


and a half. Ireland, and the other Eu- 
ropean dependencies, may be conjectured at 
a million and a half (76); conſequently, 
the total of Britiſn ſubjects in Europe, 
amounts to ten millions (7. 

So far from expecting a greater increaſe, 
a diminution is rather to be apprehended ; 
as, excluſive of the navy and army in war 
time, the ſhipping and trade, together with 
the American poſſeſſions now ſo much en- 
larged, and the trading places in the two 
other parts of the world, require a great 
number of hands. But, as the Engliſh re- 


ceive all foreigners into their colonies, and 


12 13. According to an account orinted in 1693, the 
ouſes in England were reckoned at 1,175,951 ; and allow- 


ing fix perſons to each houſe, the whole number amounted 
to 7,055,706, Chamberlayne, P. I. B. I. ch. v 
(75) This is Chamberlayne's calculation, P. II. B. I. 


(76) Sir William Petty, in his time, computed the inha- 
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bitants of Ireland at 1, 200, ooo. Eſſays on Political Arith- 1 | 


metic. 

(77) The inhabitants of the American colonies were, 
many years reckoned at a million and a half; and 
theſe, Face the fal eace, have conſiderably increaſed ; lo that 
including thoſe in the Eaſt-India and African ſettlements, the 


Britiſh ſubjects out of Europe may well be computed at two 
millions. 
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numbers of French, German, Daniſh, and 
Swediſh proteſtants, come over to England, 
and ſettle there, and in the colonies, theſe 


ſupplies recruit the loſſes, and prevent a 
ſenfible diminution (4). 5 


SECT. XVI. 


The Engliſh nation may be divided into 
three claſſes; namely, the higher and lower 
nobleſſe, and the commonalty (78): but the 
laws of England acknowledge only two or- 
ders, the nobles and the commons ; under- 
ſtanding by the nobility, only the higher no- 
bleſſe, including the lower along with the 
commons (79). The ſeveral ranks and titles 
of the higher nobleſſe are, 1. Duke; 2. Mar- 
quis; 3. Earl; 4. Viſcount; and 5. Ba- 
ron (80). Theſe are all ſtiled Lords, and 


(4) Suſmilch's Divine Oeconomy, Vol. II. 5 383. 

. (58) None, except the higher nobleſſe, are called Noble, 
or Noblemen ; the word nobility being limited to that 
claſs, whilſt the word gentry denotes the inferior. The 
word Commons or Commonalty comprehends all the other 
* Lan of England. Chamberlayne, P. I. Book III. 
ch. iv. 

(79) With this regulation of the Engliſh laws agrees the 
diviſion of the parliament into the upper and lower houſe, 
the houſe of lords and the houſe of commons; only the 
high nobleſſe fit in the upper houſe, and all the members of 
the lower houſe are commons ; and though the ſons of dukes, 
marquiſſes, earls, &c. are frequently members of this hauſe, 
pet, in the eye of the law, they are only commoners. Cham- 

rlayne, ibid, 

(80) Under the title of Barons was formerly underſtood, 
the high nobleſſe in general; and this title was common to 


the 
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the king creates them at pleaſure by patent, 
and generally with the title of ſome town 
or county; which deſcends to their 
eldeſt ſons, and afterwards to their other 
male iſſue. In a few families, the female 
| heirs are, by a particular privilege. intitled 
to it, on the extinction of the males (81). 
They are all the king's vaſſals, and take an 
oath of fealty to him; and, in token of 
their vaſſalage, perform certain ſervices. - 
As a duke, marquis, and earl, generally bear 
all the inferior titles, the father's ſecond 
title is given to the eldeſt ſon. All ſons of 
dukes and marquiſſes, and the eldeſt ſon of 


an earl, are, by the courteſy of England, 
ſtiled Lords (82), and the daughters 


Ladies (83). All dukes, marquiſſes, 


all who held lands in fee of the crown; but Edward I. Ii- 
mited it to thoſe whom the king called to parliament. The 
title of Earl was, from William I. to Edward III. the prin- 
cipal, and at firſt conferred only on the royal family; and to 
this day the king terms earls, Couſins, The title of Duke 
-was firſt uſed under Edward III. who created his eldeſt fon 
duke of Cornwall ; and this title has ever fince remained to 
the king's eldeſt ſon, The title of Marquis was firſt uſed by 
king Richard II. creating Robert de Vere marquis of Dublin. 
The firſt Viſcount in England was John Beaumont, ſo cre- 

' ated by Henry VI. Selden's Titles of Honour. 

(81) This privilege is annexed to the title of duke of 
Marlborough. Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XVI. | 
(82) The laws neither allow them the title of lords nor 
the father's ſecond title. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. 
iii. and ch. iv. ä | 

(83) But no ſon of a viſcount and baron is called lord, nor 

_ a daughter, lady. Miege, P. I. ch. xvi. 


P 2 | earls, 
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— 


earls, - viſcounts, and barons (papiſts ex- c 
cepted), arc, in virtue of their titles, t 
peers of the realm, and fit and vote in par- F-20 


liament (e): they are accounted the kings. 
hereditary counſellors, and by law enjoy I 
- ſome particular privileges (84). ? 
Nobility was, anciently, a peculiar re- 
ward of great ſervices ; but under James I, 


it was made falcable, and a particular rate 
| {et on each title (85), 4 
The lower nobleſſe, or gentry, are, I. 


Baronets (86); 2. Knights (87); 3. Eſ- 


59, Chamberlayne, P. I. B. IL ch. iii. Miege, P. I. 
) | 


Xvi. 
(84) Among the 1 of the upper nobleſſe, are theſe, 
that their perſons cannot be taken into cuſtody on any other 
than high treaſon, or ſome great erime; in criminal cauſes 
they can be tried only by their peers ; and he who ſpreads any 


reports injurious to their character, incurs the penalty of 
Scandalum Magnatum. Concerning theſe and other privi- 
leges, ſee Chamberlayne, P. I. B. itt, ch. in, = 


(85) A baron paid 10,006]. for his patent, a viſcount | 
15,0001. and an earl 20,0001. ; 
(86) Theſe were firſt created by James I. to the number t 
of two hundred, each paying one thouſand pound _—_ 
This was an expedient of the earl of Saliſbury, lord-hig | 
treaſurer, for ſupplying the king's profuſeneſs. Hume's | 
Hiſt. of Great Britain. Though, in the baronet's patents, | 
the peopling and cultivation of the province of Ulſter in . 
Ireland, and the contribution advanced by them, were in- | 
ſerted as the motive for inſtituting this new dignity. Selden's 
Titles of Honour, P. II. ch. v. King Charles I. after- i 
wards created Scotch baronets, for peopling New Scotland | 
in America. Chemberlayne, P. II P. III. ch. iii. A baro- | 
net's eldeſt ſon inherits the title. | 
(87) Knights in England are of three claſſes, thoſe of the | 
| Garter, of the Bath, and Knights Batchelors, as they are 
called. This honour is only perſonal, and the laſt is now | 


quires 
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| quires (88) ; and, 4. gentlemen (89). Be- 

tween the laſt and the commonalty, are the 
ftecholders (90) and copyholders (91). 
, __ The rank both of the nobility and gentry 
in England, is punctually determined by 
acts of - parliament, and decrees of the 
crown (92). 
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indiſcriminately conferred on military men, lawyers, phyſi- 

cians, merchants, painters, &c. In former times the king, 

even when in the field, created Knights Bannerets, by waving 

a banner over them ; but this dignity, which was formerly 
very reſpeQable, is now become obſolete. See Chamber- 
layne, P. I. B. III. ch. iv. Selden, P. II. ch. v. 

(88) In Latin, Armigeri; in French, Ecuyers; from 
which the Engliſh word Eſquire is undoubtedly derived. 
This title is borne by the younger ſons of earls, and all the 
ſons of viſcounts and barons; the eldeſt ſons of baronets and 
knights; likewiſe all in any conſiderable poſt or employ- 
ment; and all officers of the army and navy down to a cap- 
tain incluſive. OE 

(89) This is the diſtinction of all perſons of creditable an- 
cient families, bearing a coat of arms; of eminent men of 
letters; wholeſale dealers; and all who follew no trade 
Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III ch. iv. f | / 

(90) They are ſo called from their lands being their abſo- 
lute property. They are alſo termed Veomen, perhaps, 
from the German word Gemeine, i, e. Commoners. 

(91) Theſe may, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to have only 
the uſufructuary property of their lands; which, however, 
they can diſpoſe of by will; but, on every mortality, they 
pay a certain ſum to the lord of the manor, of whom they 

old their land. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. iv. Miege, 
P. I. ch. xviii. 

92) Their order is as follows; dukes, marquiſſes, dukes 
eldeſt ſons, earls, marquiſſes eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons, 
viſcounts, earls eldeſt ſons, marquiſſes younger ſons, barons, 
viſcounts eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt. ſons, 
knights of the Garter, who are not peers, viſcounts younger 
ſons, barons younger ſons, baronets, knights of the Bath, 
knights batchelors, eſquires, gentlemen, Angl. Notitia, 
Cap, vi, Miege, P. I. ch. xviil. | 
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I Scotland The degrees of nobility are the ſame in 
* rent: Scotland and Ireland as in England, except 
that in Ireland they have but one duke and 
no marquiſſes (93). ; | 


SE C T. XVII 


Fomes The Anglo-Saxons, in the government 
2 Kagan. Which they ſet up in Britain, united two 
things apparently oppoſite, ſovereignty and 


liberty. The kings ſhared ſome important 


rights of the ſupreme power with the ſtates 
of the kingdom (94), who, at certain 
times, held their meetings, and thefe were 
called Wittena-Gemot /. William J. 


and William II. reigned very arbitrarily, 


indeed, I may ſay, deſpotically; but Henry I. 
relinquiſhed the illegal privileges which his 


(93) The Engliſh and Scotch peers take place of the Iriſh 
the ſame rank ; but concerning the precedence of the 
Engliſh and Scotch peers, it was provided by article XXIII. 
of the treaty of Union between the two kingdoms, that the 
peers of England then exiſting ſhould precede the Scotch of 
equal title; but that theſe ſhould: have the precedence before 
Britiſh peers created after the Union. There is, beſides, in 
Scotland, a kind of petty barons called Lairds, Theſe are 


gentlemen who are poſſeſſed of lands held immediately of the 


crown. Their rank is next to the knights batchelors. 

(94) But whether theſe ſtates were only the great men, or 
whether the inferior members of the nation made a part of 
them, 1s a queſtion very much debated in England; and 
which, in the want of records and teſtimony of hiſtorians, 
cannot be determined with any certainty. pin, Vol. II. 


P. 21. b | A 3] | 
) Diſſertation on the Government, Laws, &e. of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in Rapin's Hiſtcry, Vol. II. p. 19. 
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two predeceſſors had aſſumed, and again 
placed the nation in poſſeſſion of its former 
rights and immunities ; which afterwards, 
particularly under John and Henry III. were 
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augmented, enforced, and, in the following 


reigns, continually maintained, even among 


many inteſtine wars and commotions of the 
ſtate.” This is to be attributed to the firm- 


neſs and vigilance of the ſtates of the king- 


dom, in reſtraining the prerogative within 
the limits of the law. Their aſſembly is 
called the parliament (95), and conſiſts of 
the nobility, the prelates, and the deputies 
of the counties, cities, and towns, or, more 
briefly, of the lords and commons (96) : 
and, accordingly, the parliament is divided 
into the upper (97) and the lower houſe (98). 

The prerogative in Scotland, as well as in 
England, was limited by the nobility ; who, 
being very ſtrong, frequently paid the king 


Of Scot- 
land, 


no more obedience than they thought fit, and 


often revolted againſt him. Their aſſem- 
blies were, at firſt, called the King's Court, or 


| (95) This name was im rted from France by Henry J. 


or, according to others, by Edward I. Chamberlayne, P. I. 
B. II. ch. ii. 


(96) Theſe are thought to have been firſt called to patlia- 
ment in the year 1264, under Henry III. others, again, 
afirm, that the commons were members of the parliament 
ever ſince ſuch aſſemblies had a beginning, Rapin, Vol. III. 


157. 
N (G2) Houſe of lords. 
. (98) Houſe of commons, 


the 
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the King's Great Council : but afterwards, 
the word Parliament was made uſe. of, in 


imitation of the Engliſh. At firſt only the 
barons, or the nobility, had a ſeat in 


it; but in time, the deputies of the inferior 
barons, or lairds, and even of the towns, 
were admitted (g). 
Bae The Engliſh having, for Wer ages paſt, 
doms of aimed at ſubjecting the whole iſland of 


England and 


Scotland. Britain to their dominion, attempted it 
in ſeveral manners: for making the 
kings of Scotland their vaſſfals (99) ; and 
afterwards, they went about uniting it with 
England by marriages (100). Their view 
was, that an Engliſhman might be king of 
Scotland: whereas time brought about the 
very reverſe, and a native of Scotland reigned 
over England in the perſon of James I. 
This prince united England and Scotland 
under his dominion, by the name of Great 


(z) Robertſon's Hiſt. of Scot. Vol. I. p. * 66. 

Some former kings of Scotland having acknowledged 
the of England for, their feudal lords (Rymeri AQ, 
Publ. r E F.”.8} Edward I. availed himſelf of 
that conceſſion, for poſſeſſing himſelf of that aſſumed ſu- 

periority : but his grandſon, Edward III. voluntarily di- 
veſted himſelf of it. Rymer. Tom. II. P. III. 

(100) Edward I. was for marrying -his ſon and heir with 
Margaret, grand-daughter to Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, and heireſs to the crown : but her death broke off 
the deſign. So the match intended by Henry VIII. be- 
tween his ſon and ſuceeſſor Edward VI. and Mary, queen of 
Scotland, was hindered by other circumſtances. 


Britain: 
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Britain; both kingdoms, however, retain- 
ing their ſeparate conſtitution and legiſla- 
ture. He, indeed, had ſome thoughts of a 
| Cloſer union, and "Charles II. and William 

III. had the like intention, but their endea- 
vours never came to maturity (+). This ho- 
nour was reſerved for queen Anne; and in 
her reign, the earl of Godolphin ſucceſsfully 
completed that important affair. Purſuant 
to this Union, England and Scotland are 
become one kingdom, under the name of 
Great Britain. Both nations obtained by 


this treaty the fame rights and privileges; 


and the parliament, as compoſed of both 


nations, was termed the parliament of 


Great Britain (1). 


s E C T. XVII. 


This auguſt aſſembly conſiſts of the upper Patiament 


of Great 
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and lower houſe. In the former ſit all gan. 


Engliſh temporal and ſpiritual peers (2), 


(5) Campbell's Britiſh Admirals, Vol. II. p. 296. 


(1) See the treaty of Union in Du Mont, Corps Diplom. 


Tom. VIII. P. I. and in Lamberti's Memoires, Tom. IV. 
p. 363. It was ſigned on the 22d of July, O. S. 1706, by 
the Engliſh and Scotch commiſſioners, and received the 


queen's aſſent on the 6th of May 1707, after being approved 


by the Engliſh parliament. If Scotland has, by this — 
been rendered very dependent on England, it has, on the 
other hand, obtained many and ſubſtantial advantages. 
Campbell, Vol. II. p. 298, 299, 303. 

(2) The lords ſpiritual are, the archbiſhops of Canterbury 
and York, and the twenty-four Engliſh biſhops. Of tempo- 


to 


4 - 


old palace at Weſtminſter. _ 
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together with the ſixteen Scots peers (z). 


The lower houſe is compoſed of the repre- 


ſentatives of the counties, cities, and bo- 


roughs, in England (4) and Scotland (5). 


The king convenes the parliament at 


what time and place he pleaſes (6). The 


Engliſh temporal and ſpiritual lords are 
called by a particular writ: The depu- 
ties of the counties, cities, and boroughs, 


- are. choſen by the ſubſtantial inhabitants, 
on receiving an order from the king 


ral peers the number is uncertain, it being a branch of the 


Eing's prerogative to create as many as he pleaſes ; hut 
fome, as minors, are incapable, and others, as catholics, are 


excluded by the laws, from fitting and voting in parliament. 


Mille's Nobilitas Polit. & Civil. p. 112. and Chamberlayne, 
P. I. B. II. ch. xi. 

(3) The parliament of Scotland being diſcontinued by the 
Union, fixteen Scotch peers, choſen, by the nobility of that 


country, are, by virtue of article XXII. admitted into the 


liament of Great Britain. . | 
(4) The Engliſh members of the lower houſe are, 


1. The repreſentatives of the forty counties 80 
2. Ditto | of the cities and towns 389 
3. Ditto of the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge 4 

4. The barons of the- Cinque Ports | 16 
85 The twelve counties of Wales 12 
6. The twelve cities and towns in Wales 12 


| 513 
(5) The Scotch members are, by virtue of the Union, 
1. The repreſentatives of the thirty-three counties 30 
2. And of the cities and towns A 15 


L 


% 


| 45 
Thus the lower houſe of the parliament of Great Britain 
conſiſts altogether of 558 members. 
(6) The parliament has, for this long time, met in the 


for 
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for that purpoſe (7). The like is ob- 


ſerved in Scotland, where the privy- council, 
on the king's writ, iſſues. orders for the 


elections of the peers and commons (8). 
On the day of the parliament's firſt meeting, 
the king comes to the houſe of lords, and 


the commons being ſent for, he orders them, 
by the lord-chancellor (9), to chooſe a 


ſpeaker, 'whom they are to preſent to him 
in a few days. This being done, the king 
makes a ſpeech, in which he lays before 


the houſes ſuch things as he thinks ſeaſon- 
able and neceſſary; and this ſpeech is, the 


day following, anſwered by a written ad- 
dreſs from each houſe. After theſe preli- 


7] Each _ ſends two repreſentatives, who are called 

Knights of the Sh 
who are called Citizens; and moſt towns, or boroughs, have 
the like privilege : the members for theſe are called Bur- 
geſſes. The opulent city of London, by a particular and 
very juſt privilege, -ſends four r Chamber- 
layne, P. I. E. II. ch. xi. Theſe elections are often at- 
tended with great irregularities and diſorders, the ſpirit of 
arty and corruption being very buſy on thoſe occaſions. Le 
lanc, Lettr. LXVIII. and LXXXIII. The repreſentative 


of a county muſt be a knight, or at leaſt an eſquire, with 


600 l. ſterling a year in lands; whereas for any other repre- 
ſentative 300 l. ſuffices. | | - 

(8) The ſixteen peers are choſen by the peers of Scotland, 
and the thirty repreſentatives of the counties by the lairds; 
and are-generally of that claſs, Of the fifteen members of 
cities and towns, Edinburgh chooſes one, the remain- 
ing fourteen are choſen by the other towns or boroughs, 
four or five jointly ſending one member. wt + 

(9) This is ſometimes done by. the chancellor alone, in 
virtue of a commiſſion from the king. | 


%. 


minaries, 


ire. Every city ſends the like number, 
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minarics, the king goes to the parliament 
only when he has matters of great impor- 
tance to lay before them, or to give his 
aſſent to fuch bills as are ready, or to cloſe 
f the ſeſſion, or diſſolve the parllament (10). 
Ilmmediately on che meeting of the partia- 
ment, and before any buſineſs can be en- 
tered on, the members of the lower houſe 
muſt take the oath of allegiance (11), the 
oath of ſupremacy (12), and the teſt (11), 
and likewiſe that of abjuration (14). The 
two laſt oaths are alſo taken by the 
| peers. Every member of the upper and 
lower houfe has, equally with the king 
himfelf, a right of making a propoſal in 
parliament, in order for its paſſing into an 


act. Such a propoſal, when digeſted into 


5 Sn. os 


ww, =» 
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(ro) All this, however, the king can do by commiſſion, 
- (11) This cath was fit inftiruted by the parliament in 
the year 1606, after the powder plot; it declares the inde- 
pendency of the king on the ſee of Rome, and the invalidity 
of the'pope's excommunications. Rapin, Vol. VIII. p. 62. 

— (12) This oath way iutroduced in 1834 by Henry VIII. 

after he had ſhaken off his ſubmiſſion to the pope ; and by 

virtue of it, the king was declared head of the church of 
England. Rapin, Vol. VE p. 385, 386. 

(13) This oath, which took place in 1674, is ſo called, 
being, as it were, a teſt or rouch-ſtone for knowing the ca- 
thohes, as in this oath a perſon fwears, that he does not be- 
lie ve in tranſubſtantiation, and rejects the worthip of ſaints, 
The end of it was to exclade papiſts from public employ- 
ments. Rapin, Vol. XI. p. 395, 398, 402, 409. re 
(14) This oath the parhament paſſed in the year 1702, 
at the eloſe of the reign of William III. Tindal's Contin. ne 
of Rapin, Vol. XV. © | 
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writing, is called a bill. When it has 


gone through the deliberations of one 


houſe, and has been agreed to by a ma- 
jofity of votes, it is ſent to the other houſe 


for their approbation (15) 3 and if ap- 
proved (46), is offered the king for the 

royal aſſent (17). After which the bill is 
called an act of parliament, and becomes a 
law. The ſubject of a bill is either pri- 
vate, or public and general. In the firſt 
_ caſe it is called a private bill, in the ſecond, 


a public bill; and according to theſe dif- 


ferences the forms of the royal aſſent dif- 
fer (18). | e 


— 


(15) A bill muſt be read three times. If not rejected at 
the 1516 reading, it is, a few days after, read a ſecond time, 
and then, if a bill of importance, is referred, for farther ex- 
amination, to a committee of the whole houſe ; but other- 
_ wiſe, to a private committee, compoſed of only eight mem- 
bers. On the report of the committee, the bill, after being 
put to the vote, is ordered to be ingroſled, and, within a 
day or two, read a third time; and t paſſed, or thrown 
out. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. xi. p. ga, 93- 


(16) This is not always the caſe; and if che two houſes 


cannot agree about a bill, it is ſaid to be loſt. In which 
houſe, whether the —_ or the lower, a bill had its 
beginning, is equally ſame ; but money bills always 
begin in- the lower houſe; which has never allowed the 
lords to make any alterations in thoſe bills, as ſometimes is 
done in others. The reaſon for this is, that the greater 


part of the money raiſed for the public ſervice comes from 
the commons, | 


(17) Vet it is in his pleaſure either to give his aſſent or 


refuſe it, though the latter is very ſeldom the caſe. 
(18) When any number of bills are ready, the” king ge- 
nerally goes in perſon to the houſe of peers. The clerk of 
the crown then reads the title of every bill, and, on his 
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T The ſpeaker of the lower houſe, who is 


choſen from among the members, / ſhould. 


be a perſon of great experience and abilities, 
particularly in parliamentary affairs. He 
is the mouth of the houſe; and without 
him no buſineſs can be tranſacte. 

The lord- chancellor is always ſpeaker, or 
preſident, of the upper houſe; where, be- 


ſides him, the twelve judges. of England 


' occaſionally aſſiſt, when conſulted in points 
of law. 2 5 


The peers have the privilege of voting by 


proxies, but theſe muſt be peers. 
The members of the lower houſe deter- 
mine every thing of themſelves, and vote 
as they themſelves pleaſe, without any 
obligation to conſult their conſtituents. 
During the ſitting of the parliament, and 
forty days after, their perſons cannot be ar- 
reſted or confined, except for high treaſon, 
or other great crimes ; nor can any judicial 
complaint be preferred againſt them. On 


reading it, the clerk of the parliament (orders being previ- 


ouſly ſignified to bm by the king) declares the royal aſſent, 
which, by an old cuſtom, is done in French. To a public 
bill he ſays, Le Roy le veut, The king will have it ſo;“ 
to a private bill, Soit fait comme il eſt defire, . Be it as is 
deſired ;” to a money bill, Le Roy remercie ſes loyaux Sujets, 


accepte leur Benevolence, & auſſi le veut, The king thanks 


his loyal ſubjects, accepts of their benevolence, and like- 

wiſe will have it ſo.” But if the king oppoſes the bill, the 
expreſſion is, Le Roy s'aviſera, The king will adviſe on 
it;“ which is looked on as an abſolute, though ſoftened, de- 
nial ; and there is an end of the bill, ; bh 
| . | | t 
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che other hand, they muſt bear their own 1 


charges; whereas formerly they had a daily 
allowance of ſix ſhillings and eight pence (i). 
As the lower houſe makes the majority 
in parliament, ſo likewiſe lin its conſi- 
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e to no laws but of their own 299 prin . 
and pay no taxes but what they them 
ſelves impoſe for the parliament, which is 
the repreſentative of the nation, has a right 
of making laws, and appointing the taxes 
payable by the public. To this are required - 
the e both * . and the rey 
aſſent. RN 

The parliment is the a, of the 
As and laws, and theliberties of the 
people. In caſe of any violation of them, and 
any grievances proceeding from ſuch viola- 
tion, it brings the delinquents to a trial, 
puniſhing them according to their deme- 
rits. The upper houſe is the judge, and 
the lower houſe the 3 The greateſt 


— 
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peers, the king's: miniſters, all placemen 
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Thus is the king's prerogative limited, 
and the Engliſh have a ſaying, © That 


God and the. Laws ate his a ks yet 


e 


He e has the fole 12 15 of: All: en ey 


ing to the crown and court. He nominates 


a commanders by ſea and land. He is 


likewiſe the foudtaln of hotibut in ſpirituals 


and temporals. No ſentence of death can 
be put in execution without his order; and 
he can pardon malefäctors. He likewiſe i is 
inveſted with all the rights of ſovereignty. 
He bas the power of making wat (19) and 
peace; be fende and receives ambaſſadors, 
enters int treaties and rd Wund fo- 
feipr ſtates (20). | 


0) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. H. ehe 4 Miege, r. 1: 
. xxxv. 

(10) But as war cannot to be carried on without money, 
the king ſtands in need of the parliament's approbation, in 
order to be duly ſupplied. 

(20) The parliament, however, ſometimes addreſſes the 


| king, that the treaties, and the negotiations relating to it, may 


Thus 
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{Thus the king's pe ower is ſtill very con- 
5dendble 3" and it ly 'be faid; that a good, 
jut, and wiſe king, if the parliament and 
he agree, may do any thing; and for ob- 
taining and preſerving this harmony he has 


ſeed to him, he can prorogue (22), 0 
düſſolve it (23). This is a very 5 


part of the Pretogative ; tid king 3 1 


brought « on his ruin by parting with it. 
The laws allow the king many vibe 
great priviteges ; they cofiftder him as'God's 
viergerent on earth, and, as ſuch, attribute 
qualities to him, ſuchi as belong to no other 
man. Te can do no wrong, nor commit 


| be laid a the houſe, for their 8 Rn the 
horiodr and advantage of the nation have been duly con- 


fulted. This is chiefly done when the en is diſpleaſed 
ma o miniſtry. 


The crown, having ſo many poſts * Uignitics at 


its (diſpoſal, eaſily prevails on individuals, ſo as to ſecure a 


majority; z and thus the parliament is often very dependent on 
1 court. Hume's Bye Moral and Aaron Le Blanc, 
ttr. XIV. 


(22) If the parliament intermits its ſeſſion but for a few 


days, it is/talled; . to adjourn ;” and this each of the two 
houſes can do of itſelf, 


(23) On the diſſolution of the parliament, the members of 


the lower houſe ceaſe to be members; and writs muſt be iſ- 
ſued out for a new election. The king can diſſolve the par- 


liament at pleaſure, but cannot prolong its ſeſſions beyond 


ſeven years, 


(24) But theſe attributes do not belong to his e 
the parliament frequently calling them to account. 


2 2 5 fon, 


various: means (21). Oh any miſunder- | 
ſanding; or if the parliament is not well on 


n error (24); and ſo facred is his per- 
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ſon, that the mere thought or intention 
of killing him, is . as _ trea- 
ſon (m). n 


| s E C 7 XXI. 
It appears from the premiſſes, that the 


of he Bu. Britiſh form of government is mixed ; and 
tiſh form of 
government, if it has a great ſhare of monarchy, it is not 


without ſome portion of ariſtocracy and de- 
mocracy. The Engliſh affirm that it is abſo- 
lutely perfect, pregnant with all the freedom 
of a republic, connected with all the advan- 
tages of monarchy. (2); and that the three 
orders of the ſtate, on which the- legiſlative 


power reſts, are ſo well diſtinguiſhed and 


tempered, that each of them, in conſulting 
its own particular advantage, at the ſame 
time promotes the advantage of the whole 
nation (o). Allowing all this to be true, 
yet it ſeems no ſlender defect in the conſtitu- 
tion, that the laws do not indicate, with pro- 
per perſpicuity and expliciteneſs, how far the 
rights of each of theſe three powers extend; 


for among theEngliſh themſelves it is a ſaying, 


« There are three things in England with- 


out any known limits; the king's preroga- 


En: 


0 Wor Angliz Notit. cap. iii. Chamberlayne p. I. 
B. II. 11 

(n) Le Blanc, Lettr. XIV. 

(e) wk TE. No. CCLXXXVII. 


tive; 


eee tre 9 
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tive; the liberties of the people; and | the 
privileges of the parliament.” This, 
of courſe, muſt ſometimes ' make the go- 
vernment vague and unſtable, and bring on 
confuſion : for, how natural is it, and it 
has more than once been actually the caſe, 
that the king, the people, and the parlia- 
ment, having no determined limits, ſhould 
be for extending their reſpeCtive preroga- 
tive, liberties, and privileges, to an impro- 
per length. The conſequences of ſuch at- 
tempts 5 been violent conteſts. and par- 
ties, which have divided the nation, and 
produced innumerable evils, inteſtine wars, 
and revolutions, 


$8 CT b 


The Engliſh conſtitution, after under- Penis in 
going fo many and ſuch violent concuſſions 
in former times, ſeemed, under the houſe 
of Tudor, to be ſettled on à firm founda- 
tion; none of thoſe monarchs having openly 

attempted any thing to its ſubverſion. But 
James I. on his acceſſion to the throne of 
England, was for ſtretching the preroga- 
tive beyond the limits in which he found 
it; looking on the privileges of the patlia- 
ment and of the nation, as illegal invaſions 
on majeſty, or, at moſt; but as favours 
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and grants of the former kings, reſumable 


at pleaſure. This maxim he not only put 
in practice as often as he could, but on 5 


occaſions publicly urged and inſiſted on it. 
His flatterers and dependents approved and 


cried up this doctrine, till then unknown 


in England; but the lower houſe oppoſed 


the king, and aſſerted liberty as a birth- 


right of the Engliſh. From theſe collifions 


ſprung two parties, thoſe of the court 
and the country (25), which have con- 


tinued ever ſince (2). Charles I. govern- 
ing very arbitrarily, in purſuance of his 


father's principles, and involving himſelf 


in thoſe quarrels which proved ſo unfor- 


tunate to him, the above parties broke out 
with greater violence: they who ſided with 
the king were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Cavaliers, and the parliamentarians were 
called Round-heads (7). Under C 1 II. 
they who oppoſed the court were termed 
Petitioners ; and the ſticklers for it, Abhor- 
rers : but has diſtinctions were ſoon al- 
tered to Whig and Tory (s). Theſe two 


(25) Theſe names, however, were not uſed at that time, 


() Rapin, Vol. VIII. * 23. and Hume's Hiſtory of 


Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 87, 89, 90. 
(7) Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Vol. I. B. iv. 
„ Rapin, Vol: XI. p. 563, 564. Hume's Hiſtory of 


[Gre Britain, Vol. II. p. 3i7. De la Cize: Hiſt, du 


WIG & du Toriſme, 235 2 
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parties have ſubfiſted to our times, and 18 
frequently to the no ſmall diſturbance f 
the Britiſh, government (26). The Tories 
attributed an unlimited power to the king, 


4 Sv. 
\ — w!JJ—ꝝ—ö )4-é½—ũMM — 


and required of the ſubject a paſſive obe · ; 
dience ; whereas the Whigs were zealous 4 
for liberty, and accounted an oppoſition to 9 
power ſetting itſelf above laws, to be 1 
thy (27). But both parties have very much | 
altered their behaviour . fince the Revolu- 


tion in 1688. The new regulations made 
after that event the Tories could not reliſh; 
and harbouring a ſtrong attachment to the 
Stuart family, which had been excluded 
the throne (28), they never were ſincerely 
well affected either to king William III. 


(I.8426) Concerning the parliament called by queen Anne, in 
the year 1710, in which the violence of the o parties roſe 
to a great height, an Engliſh writer has theſe words, The 
nation is crucified between the Tories and Whigs as between 
two * Of the Uſe and Abuſe of Parliaments, Vol. I. 

P. 1 8 \ 4 FRY. 5 
: (27) More of the principles of both parties, in church 
and ſtate, may be ſeen in De La Cize, p. 122. Among the | 8 
Tories were moſt of the civil and military officers, the cour- | 
tiers, the clergy of the church of England, and” the catho- 
lics, The Whigs moſtly conſiſted of preſbyterians, and 
other proteſtant nonconformiſts. De La Cize, p. 51,. 52. 

(28) Thoſe violent Tories who openly declared far t 
Stuart family, which had been dethroned, were call 
Jacobites ; and they who refuſed to take the oath of alle- 
giance to king William, were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 

of Non- jurors. „ rene Sp 
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or to queen Anne (29), or to the preſent 
royal family. They have, on all occaſions, 
oppoſed the meaſures of the court, and 
profeſſed a zeal for liberty ; and the Whigs, 
on their fide, after the Revolution, which 


was chiefly their work, ſtanding higher in 


the prince's favour, and enjoying all the new 
employments, which they themſelves had 


created, and other advantages, which they 


could expect to hold only under the new 
reigning family, have always ſhewed them- 
ſelves votaries tothe court; and havecomplied 
with, and invented meaſures, which ſeemed 
to affect liberty. Thus have theſe parties 
acted diametrically contrary to their known 
original principles : on which account, the 
enemies of the miniſtry call the court 
party, the real Tories, and thoſe in the 
oppoſition, - the real Whigs (7). Theſe 
names, however, ſeem to be growing out 
of date, being replaced by the plainer 


words Corruption and Oppoſition; the 


former comprehending the courtiers, and 
che latter, the anti- courtiers. 


(29) Except in the laſt four years of * reign, when 
the Tories, being at the helm, were carrying; on deſigns 
for placing the pretender on the throne at the queen's 


__ _ demiſe, 


0% bee Hume s Eſſays Moral and Political, XI. p. 99, 
mn &c. 


In 
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In the mean time, the motives which 
have kept up the agitations of theſe parties 
fo long, have not been ſo much the diffe- 
rence of principles of Whigs and Tories, as 
ſelf-conceit and ſelf-intereſt (30); and the 
natural hatred of miniſters A not a little 
— theſe animoſities. 

In the laſt years of the reign of George 
I. in uncommon harmony prevailed thro' 
the whole nation, from the good opinion 
entertained of the miniſtry ; but ſince his 
demiſe, diſcord, and the ſpirit of party, 
have broke out again, and now flame with all 
their former vehemence (31). 


SECT, XXIII. 


A 3 writer takes upon him to pro- Wheth 
phecy, that the Britiſh form of government, ee 
draws near to its period; and that it will an us. 

in no long time end in a democracy or un- 
limited monarchy (2). Another, rather of 
greater reputation, looks upon it as abſo- 
lutely predeſtined to end i in the latter (x). 


(30) William III, uſed to ſay, If a king of England 
had employments enough for all who were ſoliciting them, 
the names of Tories and Whigs would ſoon no more be 
heard of.” De La Cize, p. 22. 

(31) For the cauſes, ſee a — of Lord Bute's Admi- 
niſtration, p. 8, 9, 73, 42 6 

(2) Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. XIV. p. 190, & Mr 

(x) Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws. . I. B. XI. 


ch. vi. p. 324. TR 
| CC» 
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A celebrated Britiſh writer obſetxes, . That 
the ſtream, which, i in Great- Britain had 
fox a lang time, and pretty ſtrongly run for 


a democracy, now began to take a turn to- 


wards monarchy.” And after deciding the 
queſtian, whether it be better for the Britiſh 
form of government to end in a democracy 
or unlimited monarchy ? he pronounces, 
« that an unlimited CET would be the 
eaſier death.” Its cataſtrophe, however, 
be it either, or any, does not ſeem ſo very 
near. His preſent majeſty's prudence and 
moderation, and .the good underſtanding 
between him and the parliament (32), the 
maintenance of which, he makes the lead- 
ing rule of his adminiſtration, till pro- 
miſe a very long exiſtence to the preſent 
— Britiſh form of government. 


SECT. XXIV. 


As the king of Great Britain has his pre- 


rogatives, ſo likewiſe do the ſubjects enjoy 


many and great immunities and privi- 


leges; and theſe ſecured by ſeveral laws. 
The Principal, and which in N DA has 


* This good anderſtanding has, nce a acceſſion of 
the preſent royal family to the throne, been always ſo com- 
-w and unreſerved, that the parliament has never refuſed 
abſidies in money or. troops, or ſcarce: wt thing elſe which 
the court has defired. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. xi. 


9 always 
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always been conſidered, as a 1 
law, is king John's Magna Charta (33), 
which. has ſince been often confirmed (34). 
and contains an account of the privileges of 
the nobility and commons. But this char- 
ter, being, in ſucceeding times, frequently 
violated, or at leaſt conteſted, has been ex- 

lained, enforced, and likewiſe enlarged, 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, among which 
the Petition of Right (35), the Habeas Cor- 


pus bill (36), the Declaration of Rights, and 


(33) Charta Communium pr ISG or Magna Charta, 

the Obene Charter, which this king, tho' by compulſion, gave 
to —— barons in the year 121 Sr. and afterwards revoked, 
having obtained the pope's abſo 


Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. I. P. I. 


(340 Henry III. had ſeveral times ſolemnly promiſed in Kis bs 


ſubjects that he would obſerve the Magna Charta; but kept 
his promiſes no longer than be could help it. Edward I. 
formally ratified it in 1297. (Rymer. AQ. Publ. Tom, I. 
P. JI. p. 189.) But this prince, likewiſe, in 1305, pro- 
cured himſelf to be abſolved from the obligation of his oath. 
Rymer, Tom. I. P. IV. 


(35) This was an act of parliament in 1628, drawn up in 


the form of a petition, containing an enumeration of ſeveral 
grievances, and petitioning the king for the abolitios of 
them. Rapin, Vol. VIII. P · 448 8 

(36) This act was made in 1679, for ſecurity of the 2 
ſonal liberty of the ſubject from arbitrary impriſonment; if 
it has been inflicted without ſufficient cauſe, the party impri. 
ſoned muſt be immediately diſcharged; but if there be 
cauſe, he muſt be brou oght to a trial without delay. Hume's 
Hiſt. of Great Brit. Vol. II. p. 5. Chamberlay ne, l 
B. UI. ch. iv. P; 189. 


che 


ution from the oath he had 
taken to obſerve it. Rapin” s Hiſt, Vol. II. p. 504. and Du 
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the Succeſſion bill (37), are particularly re- 


markable. | . | 
The other fundamental laws are the Act 
of Succeſſion (38) and the treaty of Union 


betwixt England and Scotland (39). 


1 


SE C T. XXV. 


* The ſucceſſion to the throne of Great 
Britain is, by the cuſtoms and the laws of the 
kingdom, hereditary, both in the male and 


female line; the ſons, and their iſſue, and 


in the want of ſuch, the daughters and 
their iſſue, ſucceeding to the deceaſed king, 
according to the right of primogeniture ; 
then the brothers, and after theſe, the 
ſiſters in like manner; and after them, the 


(37) This act of — was made at the Revolution 
in 1689; beſides the conditions on which king William 


III. was advanced to the throne, it likewiſe ſettles the ſuc- 
ceſſion. Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XIII. p. 144. 


(38) Or, according to its more extenſive title, An A& 


ſor the further Limitation of the Succeſſion of the Crown, 


and better ſecuring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject. 
This act of parliament was made in the year 1701, at the 
earneſt recommendation of William III. ſettling the ſucceſ- 
fion on the Electoral houſe of Brunſwic Luneburg, under 
certain proviſos therein ſpecified. The act is to be ſeen in 


Du Mont Corps Diplom. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. z. and in 


Lamberti's Memoirs, Tom. I. p. 499. This author, p. 121, 

mentions a particular circumſtance, which incited king Wil- 

lam to puſh the matter with ſo much ardour. The Tories 

came into it very unwillingly, and clogged it with all the 

impediments they could. See Tindal, Vel. XV. p. 91, 94. 
(39) See above, 5 17. 


re- 
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remaining male and female relations. Thus, 


on the king's demiſe, the crown imm di- 


ately. devolves to the next heir, before he is 


either proclaimed, crowned, or acknow- 


ledged, by the parliament (2). 
But in ancient times this ſucceſſion did 
not always take place, being ſeveral times 
interrupted, as in the inſtances of king Ste- 
phen, John, and others. It then chiefly 
te pended on the good will of the parlia- 
ment (a) ; which, when the right of the 
claimants was doubtful, frequently ſettled 
it by an act: as with regard to the chil- 


dren of Henry VIII. (40); and, ſince the 


Revolution, i it has made no difficulty of mo- 
delling or ſuperſeding the hereditary right, 
for the ſake of the public welfare. King 
James II. having withdrawn out of the 


kingdom, occaſioned the throne to be de- 


clared vacant, and William III. with his 
conſort, were placed on it; and the ſaid king 
James, having been led into moſt of his perni- 
cious meaſures by his zeal for the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, all papiſts weredeclared inca- 
ple of the crown. The ſucceflion was ſo ſet- 
(=) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch, iii. 


(a) * — Vol. VIII. p. 11, 12. 
(40) The parliament £ 1544, ſettled the manner of 


\ 


Henry VIII's children ſucceeding one another, and left, to 
him to preſcribe conditions to them; and, on his dyin 


without iſſue, to appoint other ſucceſſors. Rapin, Vol. VI. 


tled, 


* ; 26, 
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fled, that after king William and queen 
Mary, their deſcendants were to inherit; 
and afterwards, Princeſs Anne of Denmark, 
and her deſcendants; then the children 
which king William might have by a. ſe. 
cond wife (6). Thus the catholic de- 
ſcendants of James II. were excluded. But 
on the death of princeſs Anne's only fon, 
William duke of Glowceſter, a farther re- 
gulation of the ſueceſſion in the proteſtant 
line becoming neceſſary, it was ſettled in 
2701, on princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowaget 
of Brunſwick Luneburg, and her deſcendants, 
excluding the catholic branches of the houſe 
, of Stuart; e toſs: hag er rar 
n (41). 


: " 


S 4 — 
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The t time of the King of Englands s 104 
majority. 
jority was anciently ande ufer, ſo that 
minor kings have entered on the adminiſtra⸗ | 
tion of the government at” different ages, 
Henry VIII. appoitited by bis Will, that his 
ſon, Edward VI. ſhould be under guardian- 
ſhip; till he had completed his eighteenth 
year (c). And this age has deen ſettled by 


' (4) Tindal, Vol. vll. * 


144. 
(41) Anne, ducheſs of Savoy, teh ee an 
ſuch excluſion, Lamberti, Tom. I. p. 503. 


.09 Rymer, AQ. Publ. Tom. VI. mens I . 
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an act Wee made ſo lately as che 
wu 1855 (40. ) 26:00hoiabs gs 3: 
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att 27h Y 
be rogeney, and, guardianſhip during a a 
minority, is appointed by the prince on the gg 
throne, with conſent. of parliament (43). 
But if this be not provided for. during. his 
life, the parliament alone makes the neceſ- 


fary ſettlements (44). - 2 


o $6. $ *+27"I? 
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r of the Government, ĩn Caſe x ng ſhoald 
ae — to any of ce len Childreh of his late Royal Highneſs 
Prince of Wales; being under the Abe of Abuteen 
and for the Care und Suardianſhip of * Nude 


| (44) The fitle Sen G Ko M 8 Pfbeide fot be 


Guardian 
ſhip and = 


time = to 


— 


4 


Tee amberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. 22 78 New Ge: 


age and Hifioricat Accent, P. 


(4 was done in aus 175 1 and 1765, when the 
8 15 Ling 8 ˙ mother 1 ppointed guard HS „ 
with a council of J Oo 


(44). 802 the death = pee lun . pat iment; 175 | © 


pointed perſons to ale” the” a1 1 Fucatioh 0 

randſon and parry? mig Richard II. and nominated the young 
s"three"ancles' by the father's ſide to be 1 

— Thus the guardianſhip, contrary to cuſtom 

ſeparated/ from the regency. Rapin, Vol. IV 1 

king's appointing a regent, without conferit of par Wir 

is invalid; When Henry V. on his deathbed named his 

brother, Hump dake of Glouceſter, as repent of Eng- 

land, during the minority of his ſon Henry: VE: the con- 

ent of parliament” was thought neeeffary; before he could 

enter on his office. Rapin, VOI. IV. . 258 "If Henry VIII 

in his will, appointed not onty-g uardians and regents for 

ſon, Edward VI. but likewiſe à privy couneil, yet was a 

this done by virtue of an act of parhament; Which gary the 


king fuck' u power. Rupin, Vol. VII. P. 2. 
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Reguney In the king's abſence, it was uſual to ap- 
king ab- point an adminiſtrator (45), or the queen 
was inveſted with the regency (46). Of 

late this truſt has been committed to ſome 
of the principal ſtate officers (47) ; but this 
after depends purely on the king's pleaſure. | 
bene | If by reaſon of age, ſickneſs, or imbeci- 
= lity, he is incapable of government, he or 
8 the parliament appoinys : a regent Fo, 


SECT. XXVIII. 


a.. The king's title was, at firſt, very ſhort 
and plain; but, in proceſs of time, na 
additions have been made to it. The kings 
of the Norman, and Plantagenet race, 

85 lengthened it with the names of their French 
x territories (4 9): Henry II. on the reduction 

of Ireland, termed himſelf Lord of Ireland ; j 
and Edward III. claiming the crown of 


ĩ (45) This hi igh officer was called Lord Waden or Lord 
Keeper, of the Realm. Such an adminiſtrator Ws 2 pointed 
in the times of Edward I. II. III. and Heut V. Chamber- 
Layne, P. I. B. II. ch. ii. 3 
(46) As under Henry V VII. William m. and Genge IL | 
| (47) Thoſe in England are ſtiled Lords Juſtices, 
(48) Who is ſtiled Guardian or Protector. The laſt title 
was formerly moſt in uſe, and was. likewiſe given to the re- 
t, during a minority. The laſt who bore this title were, 
Fe Seymour, duke of Somerſet, guardian to Edward 
and the famous Oliver. Cromwell, 
(49) They termed themſelves dukes of Normandy aud 


Aquitaine. The former title ceaſed with Henry II. 2 the 
latter with Edward III. 


1 France, 
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France, aſſumed the title of King of 
France (50). Pope Leo X. honoured 
Henry VIII. with the denomination of De- 
fender of the Faith; (51) ; the king him- 

ſelf added that of Head of the Church (52), 

and inſtead of Lord, tiled himſelf King of 
Ireland (53): all theſe titles were afterwards 


(50). He aſſumed this title in the year 1340, but laid it 
down again in 1360, at the peace of Bretigny ; but the war 
being renewed between him and France in 1369, he, with 
the approbation of the parliament, reaſſumed the French title; 
and fince that time, the kings of England have always re- 
tained it; only Henry V. after the treaty of Troyes, in 
1420, inſtead of king, termed himſelf in writing, Heir and 
Regent of France. Another remarkable circumſtance he 
1s, that Edward III. frequently placed the French title before 
the Engliſh, which was likewiſe done by Henry V. before 
the compact of Troyes; and by Henry VI. in the firſt years 

of — * But the ſucceeding kings have always placed 
r | 1 PA 
2205 As a reward of his zeal for the Romiſh church, in 
writing the following book, De Aſſertione ſeptem Sacramen- 
torum adverſus Captivitatem Baby lonicam Butheri. Vid. 
Raynald. Continuat. —— Baronii, — wor 5 Ann. 
1521. n. 54, 73, 74. The pope's bull is to ound in 
Seldeni Ti. Onor. F, 1. cap. V. p · 75 and in Rymer, 
„ kep-t9h.---- 52 18 OF 

(52) After the Engliſh clergy had acknowledged him as 
ſuch in 1531, and the parliament confirmed the title in 1534 
Rapin, Va. VI. p. 346, the other 347, 390. * 
(53) Henry VIII. agreeable to an act of the Triſh parli - | 
ment, which was confirmed by that of England in 1542, ; 
took on him the title of king of Ireland. Selden, $ I. 
cap. iv. Rapin, Tom. VI. p. 500. But the ſee of Rome 
conſideripg it as an attack on the power it had aſſumed of 

making kings, and queen Mary, however zealous for the 
_ catholic religion, retaining the title, Paul IV. in ſupport of 
his pretended right, thought fit, in the year 1555, to raiſe 
Ireland to a kingdom, of his own mere motion; that, as the 
hiſtorian fays, Mary might :rightfully, and with a ſafe con- 
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annexed to the crown for ever, by an act 


of | parliament (54). James I. on his ac- 


ceſſion to the Engliſh crown, made a freſh 


addition to the king's title, as king of 


Scotland. For promoting an entire union 
between the two kingdoms (55), he af- 
ſumed: the title of king of Great Britain, 
and ordered it to be uſed in all public in- 
ſtruments (56); but his deſign failed (57); 
nor was that title generally uſed till the 
actual union of the two Kingdoms in 1797 ; 
ſince which time, the form of the king's 
ſcience, bear that title, which Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
had preſumptuouſly uſurped. Raynald, Tom. XXI. P. II. 
ad an. 1555 &. 27. . ere 
(4) In conſequence of this act of parliament of 1544 the 
title runs thus; King of England, France, and Ireland, De- 


fender of the Faith, and, on earth, Supreme Head of the 
Church of England and Ireland. Rapin, Vol. VI. p. 527, 


(55). He was no ſooner ſeated in the throne of England, 


than he iſſued a proclamation, ordering that the two king- 
. doms ſhould be looked on at preſent. as united. Rymer, 
Tom. Wen 5 'M 
(56) By a proclamation of the 26th of October 1604. 

. Rymer, Vol. VII. p. 125. Dias 

.(57) James I. and his ſucceſſors, uſed this title in their let- 
ters to foreign potentates, and it was even the inſcription on 
the coins; but not being acknowledged by the parliament, 
it was not uſed in any royal commiſſions, patents, or in- 
ſtruments, relating to the domeſtic government of the king- 
dom; and both James I. and Charles I. are always ſtiled 
king of Loglang, Scotland, &c. as appears from numberleſs 
records in Rymer's Collection. After the civil wars, and the 
. reſtoration of monarchy, Charles II. and William III. like- 
. wiſe, in their letters to foreign . princes, ſometimes ſtiled 
themſelves king of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland. 
Lunig. Litter. Procer. Europ. P. II. n. 495. and P. III. 
N, 92 * WET, x > 
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title has been, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 

The Engliſh in ſpeaking to the king call 

. him, Sir; a word benen from the 

French Sire. 30 | 


8 EO T. "IC: 


The king's coat of arms, like his title, Arms, 
has been often changed (d), and at the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent royal family was diſ- 

poſed as follows: In the firſt grand quarter, 
Mars, three lions, paſſant gardant in pale, 
Sol, the imperial enſigns in England (58) ; 
impaled with the royal arms of Scotland, 
which are Sol, a lion rampant, within a 
donble treſſure, flowered and counter-flow- 
erkd with fleurs de lis, Mars: the ſecond 
quarter is the royal arms of France; Jupi- 
ter, three fleurs de lis, Sol: the third, 
the enſign of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, | 
an harp Sol, ſtringed Luna: the fourth 
grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own 
coat; Mars, two lions, paſſant gardant, 
Sol, for Brunſwick ; impaled with Lune- 
burg, which is, Sol, ſemée of hearts, pro- 
per, a lion rampant, Jupiter ; ; DG he an- 
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(4) Chamberlayne, B. I. P. II. ch. ii p. 54. 

(58) It is obſerved that Richard I. firſt bore theſe arms, 
or, rather, that he was the firſt king of England who uſeda 
coat of arms. * Vol. I. p. 257. fol. ed. | . 
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5 lemagne. The whole within a garter, as 
ſovereign of that moſt noble order of knight. 


gs The 58. 5 to their crown, 
. which is ſometimes termed an imperial 
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cient Saxony, viz. Mars, an hogs current 


Luna, grafted in baſe; and in a ſhield ſur- 
tout, Mars, the diadem or crown of Char- 


hood, inſcribed with this motto, HONI $01T 
QUI MAL Y PENSE; given by king Edward 
III. the founder of 2 ſaid order (59). 
The Engliſh uſed to carry in their flags 
and colours, both St. George's croſs, which 


was red, and that of St. Andrew, which 


was white, till, by an order of James I. in 
1606, the two croſſes were intermuxef V. 
and this flag i is called the Union . 


een. crown (60), the dominion over the Britiſh 
the the Brick ſea; and by virtue of it, require that all 


ſhips of foreign nations ſalute their men of 
war, with lowering their enſign, or à par- 


(59) Edward m. added this motto to his « coat of arms 
when he intended to aſſert his claim to France. Rapin, 


Vol. III. p. 438. William III. inſtead of it, bore the motio 


of the houſe of Naſſau: js N 
% Rymer, Tom. VII. P. H. p. 1 
(60) James I. ſays of himſelf, that the imperial crown of 
Kagland is devolved to him by hereditary right, and that he 
has united'the two kingdoms both of England and Scotland 
under one imperial crown. Rymer, Vol. VII. P. II. p. 72. 
This term has — been uſed in acts of parliament. 


2 ticular 
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ticular ſail. Lewis XIV. however, would 
by no means acknowledge ſuch ſuperio- 
rity (61); but the ſtates of the United Ne- 
therlands allowed it in the treaties of 1654, 
1662, and 1667; and at the peace con- 
cluded at London in 1674, agreed, that the 
fleets of the States ſhould, within the Britiſh 
ſea, ſtrike ſail to a ſingle Britiſh man of 
war (62). '.. "RM | | 


SE CT. XXXL 


On the demiſe of the king, his ſucceſſor 
is immediately proclaimed in Weſtminſter 


and London : the coronation in England, 


a very ancient ceremony, is performed with 


great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter abbey ; 


when, after the king has taken the corona- 
tion oath, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
anoints the king, and puts the crown on 


(61) Concerning what paſſed between him and Charles II. 
on this head in the year 1662, ſee Lettres, Memoir. & Ne- 
gotiat. du comte D'Eſtrades, Tom. I. p. 184, 185, 191, 
192, 200, 203, 206. - 


(62) By article IV. of the treaty of peace in 1674, this 


honour is to be paid to the Britiſh men of war, A promon- 
torio Finis Terræ dio uſque ad medium PunQum Terræ 
van Staten dictæ in Norwegia. i. e. From cape Finiſterre 
in Spain, to the middle of the land of Staten in Norway. Du 
Mont, Corps Diplom. Tom. VII. p. 254. From theſe words, 
Mr, Burchet, ſecretary to the admiralty, has more exactly 
determined the limits of the Britiſh ſeas, in his Compleat 
Hiſtory of the moſt remarkable Actions at Sea, B. I. ch. xii. 
p. 34, 35- Seldeni Mare Clauſum, Lib, II. cap, xxxii. 
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his head (63). On this, the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal take the oath of fealty to his 
majeſty (64), who then receives the ſacra- 
ment (65). If the king has a confort, ſhe 
is generally crowned with him (66). 


s E CT. XXXII. 


The king's children are called ſons and 
daughters of Great Britain; the eldeſt ſon 
is, by birth, duke of Cornwall (67), and 


created prince of Wales (68). Since the 


(63) The king is aſked, whether he will maintain the 
laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, the rights and liberties of 
the people, and the proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed : 
which having promiſed, he ſwears, with his hands on 
the Goſpels, that he will obſerve and keep what he has 
promiſed. Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, p. 117. 

(64) The archbiſhop of Canterbury takes the oath firfl, 
and then kiſſes the king on the left cheek; the other biſhops 
afterwards do the like. Then the firſt or eldeſt of the dukes, 
marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, and barcns, take the oath to 


the king in the name of the — claſſes ; afterwards, all 


touch the crown, and kiſs the king on the left cheek. Cere- 
monial de la Grande Bretagne, chap. iii. F 7. In the Cere- 
monial Diplom, de Mr. Rouſſet, Tom. II. p. 470. 


(65) The other ceremonies at and after the coronation are 


to be found in the place abovementioned. 


_ (66) This was done at the coronation of James II. Wil- 
ham III. George II. and George III. | 

(67) See above, 5 16. (39). and Rapin, Vol. III. p. 433. 

(68) Edward I. having brought the Welch to ſubmit to 
the Engliſh government, conferred it as a fief on his 
eldeſt ſon : it afterwards. became a cuſtom for the king's 
eldeſt ſon to be created prince of Wales by patent, and, at 
the ſame time, putting on his head a crown, and giving him 
a gold ring and a filver verge. Selden's Titles of Honour, 


- * chap. v. The laſt mentioned ceremonies are now laid 
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union of the two kingdoms, he is likewiſe 
ſtiled duke of Rothſay, and ſteward. of 
Scotland (g). The other ſons the king 
generally creates dukes by titles appropri- 
ated to the royal family, as Cumberland, 
Glouceſter, Lancaſter, and aſſigns them an 
income. Their title'makes them peers of 
the realm, and, like the prince of Wales, 
they are privy-counſellors by birth (5). 
The daughters, on their marriage, are por- 
tioned * the parliament. 5 


SE CT. XXXII. 


The preſent royal family is deſcended gs. 


in a direct male line from the magna- 
nimous duke of Bavaria and Saxony, 
ſurnamed Henry the Lion, who, in 
1168, married Matilda, daughter to Henry 
II. king of England; and of this marriage 
was = William, afterwards lord of u- 
neburg (69), the. founder of the united 
5 15 of Brunſwick Luneburg. The 
right of the firſt king of this line, George I. 
was more immediately derived from his 
mother Sophia, grand-daughter to James | 


ch. xxiv. 
(4) Ibid. ; 
(69) And, what is it this Princs was born at 
Wincheſter, i in England, 


) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. v. ne P. I. 
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J. (70), on whom the Engliſh parliament, 
in 1701, ſettled the ſucceſſion (71); ſo that 
the preſent royal family is, on the female 
fide, iſſued both from the Plantagenets and 
the Stuarts. üer x | 
8 ECT. XXXIV. 
The capital of Great Britain is London: 
ſome Engliſh writers maintain, that it 
is the largeſt, richeſt, fineſt, and moſt po- 
pulous city in Europe, and even in the 
univerſe, exceeding. Paris and Rome put 
together (). The houſes are reckoned at 
one hundred and fifty thouſand, with near 
a million of inhabitants (72). Its greateſt 
length is computed between eight and nine 
miles, its greateſt breadth at three, and its 
largeſt circuitat above fiſty Engliſh miles(73). 


o Her mother was princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the 
ſaid king, and married to Frederick V. elector Palatine. 
(71) See the reaſons, 4 25. | 
9 Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. x. Miege, P. I. 
. 1 ON, | 
(72) See Miege, P. I. ch. ix. where this calculation was 
made from the yearly bills of mortality, which, ſome years 
Ago, amounted to thirty-three thouſand ; and from which it 
is inferred, that London has as many iphabitants as Rome, 
Paris, and Amſterdam together; which, however, is queſ- 
tioned by others. See Suſmilch's Diſplay of the Divine 
Oeconomy, P. II. p. 470, 482, 484. Abbe Le Blanc, 
however, thinks London larger than Paris, by reaſon of its 
great profligacy and libertiniſm. Tom. I. Lettr. XXX. 
„ (73) Miege, P. I. ch. xix. But others reckon its greateſt 
length only at fix, and the greateſt breadth only at two Eng- 
liſh miles and a half. 
But 
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But that it is a city of vaſt extent, may, in 
ſome meaſure, be concluded from the many 
churches, chapels, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, 
market-places, &c. (74). It confiſts pro- 
perly of three parts; 1. The city of Lon- 
don, particularly ſo called; 2. The bo- 
rough of Southwark; and 3. The city and 
liberty of Weſtminſter. The city of Lon- 
don is governed by the lord- mayor, the 
court of aldermen, and common- council, 
to whom the borough of Southwark is 
likewiſe ſubject in many caſes (75). The 
juriſdiction of Weſtminſter is lodged in the 
the dean and chapter, who chooſe the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates and officers. 


Among the moſt remarkable buildings in 


London, may be accounted the Tower, about 
an Engliſh mile in circumference. It is 


a kind of ſtrong hold, or fort; in it are 


the mint, the record- office, and a very 
large armoury and magazine. It likewiſe 


ſerves as a priſon for ſtate delinquents ; and 


(74) In London are one hundred and fifteen pariſhes, and 
near three hundred chapels and meeting-houſes of ſeveral 
ſects; fourteen hoſpitals, one hundred alms-houſes, twenty- 
ſix priſons, and forty-ſeven market · places. Miege, p. 99, 
100. | | | 
(75) The government of London. is an image of that of 


the kingdom. The lord- mayor repreſents the king, the al- 


dermen, who are twenty-ſix in number, the upper houſe, 


and the common-council, the lower houſe. Miege, P. IV. 


p. 427. This is the conſtitution of moſt Engliſh cities, | 


has 
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has a ſecure place for keeping the crown 
jewels and. regalia ; anciently the kings 
ſometimes made it their reſidence (&). 


Tbe kings Since Whitehall was burnt down, in the 


reftdence 


and fes. year 1097, the kings have uſually lived in 
| the palace called St. James's. The royal 
ſeats, or country palaces, are, Kenſington, 
Hampton-Court, Richmond, and Wind- 

ſor (1): 8 ee ee 2b. 
SECT. XXXIV.) 


Staeand The great officers of ſtate are, 1. The 
> lord high ſteward (76); 2. The lord high 
chancellor (77); 3. The lord high trea- 
ſurer (78) ; 4. The lord preſident of the 
council (79) ; 5. The lord privy ſeal (80) ; 


30% Chamberlayne, P. I. B. Ul. ch. x. Miege, P. I. 
"ay 2 5 | 
(/) Miege, P. I. ch. ix. p. 107. 


(76) He was the firſt officer of the crown, and his power | 
fo great, that this office has not been filled up ſince the time 


of Henry IV. except at a coronation, or trial of a peer. 

(77) The lord high chancellor is now the firſt officer of 
Nate, He has the keeping of the great ſeal, and ſometimes 
when there is no chancellor, a keeper of the great ſeal, or 
lord keeper, is appointed, with the advantages and power of 

the lord chancellor; only the keeper is made by barely de- 
livering the great ſeal to him, and the chancellor has a 
patent. SY . 

(78) The king appoints him by delivering to him a white 
ſtaff, But this office, ſince George I. has been executed by 
commiſſioners, the firſt of whom has almoſt the whole power 
of the lord high treaſurer. | 5 3 
. (79) He propoſes matters at the council table; and if the 
king is abſent, makes a report to his majeſty of the ſeveral 


tranſactions. 
6. The 
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6. The lord great chamberlain (81) ; 7. The 
lord high conſtable (82); 8. The earl 
marſhal (83) and 9. The lord 8 0 
admiral (84). | 

All theſe great offices are ne by 
the king, only during his own good plea- 


ſure, and not during life, except thoſe of 


lord great chamberlain and earl marſhal ; 


the former being hereditary in the houſe of 


the duke of Ancaſter, and the latter i in chat 


of the duke of Norfolk (85). 


The lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, 


the lord preſident. of the council, and 
the lord privy ſeal, take place of. all 
dukes, except thoſe of the royal family. 


(80) All charters, grants, pardons, &c. paſs through his 
hands, and afterwards, go under the great ſeal, if the nature 
of the affair requires it ; for in many Caſes the great ſeal 1 1s not 
neceſſary. 

(81) He has ſome particular functions at the king s coro- 
nation and other ſolemnities. The palace of Weſtminſter is 
under his inſpection and government. | 

(82) This office was, by reaſon of its evormous power, 

1 under Henry VIII. The laſt was Edward Staf- 


duke of Buckingham, beheaded in 1521. At a coro- 


nation a lord high conſtable is appointed for the day. 
(383) He takes cognizance of all matters of war and arms, 


and, with the aſſiſtance of the kings at arms and heralds, 


marſhals and regulates public ſolemnities, as the coronation 
and proclamation of the king, his marriage, and funeral. He 
is likewiſe judge of the pedigrees and arms of the nobility and 
gentry, which, accordingly, are ſettled in the earl marſhal's 
court; 

(84) This i important office ** for many years, been exo- 
euted by commiſſion. 

(85) Concerning all theſe offices, ſee Chamberlayne, P. V 
J. II. ch. ix. and Miege, P. I. ch. xxv, 
| The 
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ſhal, and - lord high admiral, only pre- 


5 cede ei of their own claſs (een 
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onen The officers and ſervants belonging to the 


ſetvants of 


the court. Court, amount to between fix and ſeven 


hundred perſons. The principal of theſe 
are, 1. The lord 57 (87); 2. The 
lord chamberlain (88); 3. The maſter of 
the horſe (89). To theſe Nel add, the maſter 
of the great wardrobe (9o) and groom of 
the ſtole (91). Of the eccleſiaſtical officers 
at court, the principal are, the dean (92) 


(86) Vid. Statutum Parliamentarium a g1 Her. VIII. 
ap. Tho. Milles de Nobilit. Polit. p. 112, & ſeq 

(87) Under Henry VIII. he was ſtiled great 3 of the 
king? s houſhold ; but under queen Mary, as at preſent, lord 


ſteward. He has the juriſdiction over the court, and within 


the verge, which is every way about two hundred yards from 
the laſt gate of the palace. At the opening of a parliament 
he attends the king's perſon to the houſe of peers, and ad- 
miniſters the oaths to the members of the houſe of commons. 

(88) Under him are the gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
who ſerve the king without any ſalary, in expeRation « of pre- 
ferment. He has the appointment of the king's chaplains, 
phyſficians, ſurgeons, apothecaries, &c. | 

(89) This poſt was formerly much more ten. 

220 8 ch. xxxii. | 

1) Ibi 

682 This officer is commonly a biſhop. ' He appoints all 
the other officers of the chapel, as the ſub-dean, twelve prieſts, 
and twepty clerks of the chapel ; befides whom, there are 


| forty-eight king's | naplains, Theſe are commonly doors 
of divinity. | 


of 
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of the chapel and the _— e 
(93) (% n beit 
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| Great Britain has three orders of keights ar 3 
hood. The firſt and principal is that of We; Fr 
Garter, inſtituted by Edward III. in phe Cone 
year 1350 (95). It conſiſts. of twent ade 
knights (96) excluſive of the king, who is 
always ſovereign. The enſign of the order 
is a figure, of St. George (97), enamelled 
in gold, and ſet with diamonds, and worn 
pendant to a blue ribbon. The knights 
likewiſe wear a narrow blue ribbon below. 
the left knee, with a gold buckle, and on 
it the motto of the order, HNL so T7 r 
ML Y PENCE, in gold letters (98): 


3 Thi hor is likewiſe a. biſhop, meg his lud. 
almoner. ne diſtributes the king's charities; and every 
Maunday Thurſday waſhes the feet of a certain number of 
r men, who, on this occaſion, alſo receiye apparel, bread, 
, wine, and money. 
4080 Concerning all theſe ſpiritual and temporal officets, 
amberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. xii. 
19 For a brief account of the ſeveral opinions — 
origin of this order, fee Rapin, Vol. III. 
. (96) This number hasconſtantly remained, ioc being 
increaſed or leſſened. 
07) As the patron faint of the order ; and on his feſtival 
e inſtalment of the new koights-is performed in the c -_ 
bd ow to him at Windfor. The order itſelf was 
"ey called the order of St. George. 
: p. P. For more  particalars of this order, ſee Cbamberlayne, 
III. ch. iv. and Miege, P. I. ch. xvii. likewiſe Ce- 
ee de la G Bretagne, ch. v. -Rouſſett's Ceremo- 


Tho 
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III. Of St. 
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The ſecond order is that of the Bath, in- 
ſtituted by Henry IV. (99); but. growing 


 fince into diſuſe, George I. revived it in the 


year 1725, fixing the number of knights at 
thirty-ſeven, beſides himſelf: as ſovereign. 
The enſigns of the order are, three crowns 
within a circle of gold, round which is the 
motto, T RIA JUNCTA IN UNo, hanging to 
a red ribbon, croſſing over the right ſhoulder 
to the left fide (100). | 


The third is the 9 order of the 
Thiſtle, or St. Andrew. James V. king of 


Scotland, inſtituted it for | himſelf and 


twelve knights, in imitation of Chrift and 
his twelve apoſtles ; but after, the Reforma- 
tion, it became obſolete. James II. king 
of Great Britain had ſome: thoughts of re- 
ſtoring this order, but his depoſition prevented 


it. Queen Anne, in 1703, revived the order, 


with a ſet of laws; and theſe were af- 
terwards confirmed and increaſed by George 


I. The enſigns are the image of St. Andrew, 


nial Diplom. Tom. II. The rules of the order, which 
were preſcribed by Edward III. and explained and improved 


9 5 Henry VIII. occur in Leibnitii Cod. J. G. Diplom. Mant. 
P. II. 


(99) In order to heighten the luſtre of his coronation, he 
created forty-ſix knights ; who, from their bathing them- 


- felves the night before in the Tower, were called 5 of 


the Bath. Selden's Titles of Honour, P. II. cap. v 


(100) For other particulars of this order, the reader is re- 


- ferred to Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. iv. Miege, P. 1. 


ch. xviii. and Ceremonial de la Gr. Bret. ch. v. in Rouſſet's 
Cerem. Diplom. Tom. II. p. 593. 


with 


—_— 2 


2 


— — 
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with a croſs pearl on the breaſt; and this 
inſcription, NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT, 
which is worn hanging at a green ribbon, 
croffing from the left ſhoulder to the right 

ſide. The knights; who are twelve, be- 
ſides the king as ſovereign, muſt be Scotch 
noblemen or Sperren (). gz 
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Chriſtianity was introduced all over Seth State of r= 
2 Britain during the Roman government; but Great Bri | 
the Saxons and Angles extirpated it (. 
Pope Gregory the Great, about the end of 
the fixth century, ſent ſome Benedictine 
monks, with abbot Auſtin at their head, 
in order to replant i it. Inſtead of applying 
himſelf to the converſion, with which he 
was charged, he made it his chief buſineſs 
to bring the Engliſh church under ſub- 
jection to the ſee of Rome (2). The popes 
afterwards embraced every opportunity of 
ſtrengthening and enlarging their power in 
England, of which the Peter's pence is one 


Inſtance among n (z)- Innocent II. of 
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(1) See Miege, P. II. ch. xii. * deres de la Gr. Bret. 
ch. v. in Rouſſet's Cerem. . Tom. II. 
(n) Rapin, Vol. I. p. gs. 8 | 
(2) Ibid. 7 233» 234 
(2) Ina, king of the Weſt-Saxons, eg founded an 
Engliſh ſeminary at Rome, ordered a * to be collected 
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all the Roman pantiffs.the moſt. ambitious, 
completed the buſineſs : taking advantage | 
of the extremities to which king John was 
driven, he obliged him to become his vaſ- 
ſal, and engage to pay him an annual tri- 
bute of a thouſand marks ſterling (3). 
From that time, the pope's looked on 


England as a conquered province, in which 


they might lord it at pleaſure; and, ac- 


cordingly, their demands and extortions 


were without bounds (4). But the exceſſes 


to which this power was carried, haſtened 


its overthrow, and Edward I. and III. ſe- 


conded by the parliament, gradually re- 
duced it within ſome limits (o). Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century John 


from each family for its ſupport; and this contribution was 


Auſt called Romeſcot, and afterwards, Peter's + Offa, 
king of Mercia, impoſed it likewiſe on his kingdom; and 
"king Ethelwolf extended it over all England. The popes, 
in proceſs of time, came to aſſert, that this free gift was a 
tribute, which the Engliſh were to pay to the ſee of Rome; 


and applied it to their on uſe. The firſt who aboliſhed it 
was Henry VIII. Rapin, Vol. I. p. 188, 99. | 
(3) Reynald in Contin. Annal. Baronii, Tom. XIII. ad 


an. 1213. n. 78, would perſuade his readers that the pope re- 
. aer no ſuch odious and ſevere conditions, but that the 
Eing himſelf offered it of his own accord. But who will be- 
Iieve this, when the very inſtrument of the king's ſurrender- 


ing the kingdom to the pope, and the oath taken by him on 


that occaſion, occur in Rymer, Tom. J. P. I. p. 57, 58. 
(4) This needs no other proof than the many bulls and 


mandates from Rome, in the reign of Henry III. See Ry- 
mer, Lom. * . II. * 16. : T 
(e) Rapin, Vol. 1 . P+ 94. 95». 


Wickliff 
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Wiek preached againſt thoſe exorbitances, | 
and other abuſes of the Romiſh church. He 


ſoon had a great number of followers, who, 
at laſt, abſolutely ſeparating from its com- 
munion, were nick-named Lollards (p). 
The pope and clergy, however, had till 
intereſt enough, under Richard II. and ſome 
of the ſucceeding kings, to procure very ſe- 
vere acts of parliament againſt this here- 
tic (2). At the commencement of the Re- 
formation in Germany, Henry VIII. him- 
elf manifeſted a great zeal for the ſee of 
Rome (7). But that court not gratifying 


him in the affair of his divorce, he with- 


drew both himſelf and the kingdom from 
under the pope's authority, at the ſame 


time ſtrictly retaining the capital doctrines 


of the Roman church (5) ; which were not 
folly aboliſhed till under his ſon Edward 

Queen Mary reſtored popery in all 
1 W but her ſiſter Elizabeth, on 
ſucceeding her, revived the Reformation, 
and gave quite a new form to the conſtitu- 


tion of the church; though the hierarchy 


(p) Rapin, Vol. IV. P- 100, 105, 

(7) Ibid. p. 142, 143. 

(r) See 5 28, (58). | 

(5) This is dry from the bloody ſtatute, ,as it was 
called, by which, all who oppoſed the. ſix articles of. faith 


eſtabliſhed by the king and Far Vir in 1539, were to be 


hanged or burned. Rapin, Vol. VI. 461, 462. 


Vol. II, 6 con- 
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continued the fame, the archbiſhops and 
| biſhops retaining their dignities, with the 
ſuperintendency 'of the churches fill re- 
maining. But this, great numbers of Eng- 
lich proteſtants did not approve of; rather 
wiſhing that the conſtitution and form of 
"worſhip had been regulated by the model 
of Ke dreh of Geneva. This occafioned 
the known diviſion into the Church of Eng- 
land and Nonconformiſts, or Puritans. In 
the time of queen Flizabeth' hetſelf, ſeve- 
ral very rigorous laws paſſed againſt the 
EE. latter; and under James I. and Charles l. 
- - - they were oppteſſed, if not perſecuted: 


Hs 


A 


but in the civil wars they gained the advan- 


tage; the conſequence of which 'was, the 
total abolition of epiſcopacy Bat, upon the 
reſtoration of Charles II. the church; of 
England was likewiſe reſtored ; and from 
that time till the Revolution in 1688, the 
preſbyterians, as formerly, lay under very 
great hardſhips; till, at length, under 
William III. they obtained full liberty of 
conſcience (6). There are, however, in- 
numerable other ſects in England, of which 
the moſt numerous are the Anabaptiſts, or, 


(6) This was done in 1689 by the Act of Toleration. 
> Williin Hr. intended them FA 8 indulgences; but 


the Tory party in tlie parliament * his intentions. 
Tindal's Contin. of Rapin. 
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the Methodiſts (10); and all tolerated, as 
are the Lutherans : and catholics (11). Thus 
*Epiſcopacy i is the eſtabliſhed church, and 
they who do not join with it, are included 
under the general 7 name of Noncopformiſts, 
or Di enters. | 


Since the Revolution, Preſpyterianiſm 


has been the eſtabliſhed church in Scot- 
land (12); but in Poor Epiſcopacy 
| \Preyails, as in \ England. | 


8 E Cc T. XXXVIIL. 


England 3 is divided into two eccleſiaſtical 0 


provinces, Canterbury and Vork, over each 
of which is an archbiſhop. 


18) The riſe of this ſe is to be ſeen in Alberti, 
Letter LX. 

) Their 83 was s George 4 a 8 Mo- 
hem, Inſtit. Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 88 1. Voltaire, Melang. de 
 Litterat, & de Philof. Ch. III. VI. Tom. II. p · 80 28. Le 
Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. VI. 


(10) Some remarkable accounts of theſe are to be found i in 


i Alberti, Letter IX. 

ii Tho' the latter be not included in che act of leration, 

and the penalties againſt them remain in force, yet ſuch is the 

. mildneſs of the government towards them, that the acts are 

ſcarce ever put i in execution againſt them, without ſome noto- 

rious offence, or in troubleſome times. Alberti, Letter LXV, 
(12). William III. found himſelf obliged, by the circum- 


ſtances of the times, to aboliſh epiſcopacy in Scotland, 


where it had been eſtabliſhed by Charles II. but this the 
zealots for high church never could forgive, Alberti, 
Letter LXI. 
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as they call themſelves, the Baptiſts ; the * 
Inde dent (8); the Quakers (9); and 


lergy of 
England. 
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The ſuffragans under the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury are, the biſhops of, 1. London; 
2. Wincheſter; 3. Ely; 4. Lincoln; 5 


Litchfield and Coventry; 6. Hereford ; 7. 
Worceſter ; 8. Bath and Wells; 9. Saliſ- 
bury ; 10. Exeter; 11. Chicheſter; 12. 
Norwich; 13. Glouceſter; 14. Oxford; 
15. Peterborough ; 16. Briſtol ; 17. Ro- 
cheſter ; 18. St. David's; 19. Landaff; 20. 


St. Aſaph : 21. Bangor. 


Under the archbiſhop of York are, 

the biſhops of, 1. Durham ; 2. Carliſle; 

3. Cheſter ; 4. Sodor and Man. © 
Both archbiſhops are ſtiled primates an 


metropolitans (13), and, together with the 


biſhops, are lords ſpiritual, and in the houſe 
of lords fit on the right hand of the 
throne (14). The archbiſhop of: Canter- 
bury ranks next to the princes of the royal 


family, and precedes the chancellor ; 


whereas York walks after the chancellor, 
taking place however of the other high of- 


ficers of ſtate, and other temporal peers. 
The biſhops come next to the viſcounts, and 


precede all barons. Among them the prin- 


(iz) The archbiſhop of Canterbury has, however, ſome 


_ privileges above York, and is termed primas totius Angliz, 


the latter only primas Angliæ. | 
(14) But they are accuſed of leaning too much to the 


court, and being little better than mutes in parliament. Le 
Blanc, Lettr, XXI. 


cipal 
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cipal are thoſe of London, Durham, and 
Wincheſter ; the others fit according to the 


time of their conſecration. The archbi- 

ſhops and biſhops conſtitute the upper 
clergy ; the inferior are the deans and pre- 
bendaries, or canons (15), the archdea- 


cons (16), and the parochial prieſts (17). 
The king, on the calling of a parliament, 
likewiſe orders writs to be iſſued for con- 


vening the clergy, whoſe aſſembly is called 
the Convocation, and conſiſts of the clergy 


of both ecclefiaſtical provinces, or only one. 
The former is called a national, the latter a 


provincial Convocation. The province of 


Canterbury holds its meeting in Henry the 
VIIth's chapel in Weſtminſter abbey : and 
the province of York in the city, of that 
name. The convocation, like the parlia- 
ment, 1s divided into the upper and lower 
, houſe (18) ; and the mattgrs diſcuſſed there, 


(15) Theſe form the chapters of cathedrals. 

(16) Next to theſe are arch-prieſts, commonly called Ru- 
ral Deans ; but at preſent this office is growing obſolete ; 
theſe and the preceding are all termed Dignitaries, or the 
Dignified Clergy. 1 ; 

(17) Theſe, according to the particular nature of their pa- 


riſhes, are called Rectors, Vicars, or Curates. Miege, P. I. 


ch. xx, Beſides theſe officers, the church of England has 
deacons. Farther, the archbiſhops and biſhops, and all 
temporal peers, have a right to appoint domeſtic chaplains, 
but to whom their lords do not ſhew any great reſpect. 
Le Blanc, Letter IX. | : 

(18) The upper houſe in the province of Canterbury con- 
fiſts of the archbiſhop, as preſident, and the twenty-one bi- 
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F 577 1 290 1 M # $7073 /8 19 3; 1 8318 | . IT 
are only ſuch” as relate to the church and 
256] OF TR IONIE TT: oft Oo DT3] Þ| ASTD Hit 1 
religion : but now.it is above forty years 

10319 3lis AT 4 «aſi ais en Tails I.! 
ſince a conyocation has met to do bu neſs. 


Every biſhop has, within his dioceſe a 


2214 28 et! C1; 218 nnn NL 
court of law, (19) ; the deans and chapters, 


ep, 2:41). oh wot | ONES } PT LOSTTEFTY 
together with the archdeacons, are likewiſe 


. ' - a8 4 } NK pil] 456 et JO Saathneicl i p #33. of 
Archbiſhops poffeſſed of ſome juriſdiction. From theſe 


courts. 


— 


of the 
church of 
Scotland. 


4% F N - 4 


courts, however, an appeal lies to the arch- 
K 291 erer 
bichop's court, of which the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury has four 20) 1 any perſon 
oY G19 is Lo ow HIIO>S D515 1 Ib IS a Si 
judging himſelf aggrieved by their decrees 
1 «q + i. « v OC 33:32 2 1930): Os 
18 at liberty to 91 5 to the court of 
sn ne ern eien 
chancery, in which caſe the king appoints 
20 JC elgy et et « lj 4). un 4 eo E 

commiſſaries for deciding the affair (21). 


Centitaien The church of Scotland is divided into 


Dag. AS Af 99110 FA SH61:D Ci S 
provincial ſynods, each containing a certain 
TEfils e > 244d * 20 4 Feed. 
number of preſbyteries; and theſe again 
ana _+Þ wells COLES. 4 A142 n 
confiſt of feveral parithes. In Scotland are 


ſhops, his ſaffragans, iy the lower houſe fit all the deans 
and archdeacons, likewiſt a deputy or proctor for every chap- 
ter, and two for, the remaining clergy of each-dioceſe. The 
lower houſe, which conſiſts of one hundred and fixty-fix per- 
ſons, chuſe Aten a ſpeaker, and preſent him for the pre- 
ſident's 7 n 

(19) his is called the Conßſtory . 
20) Theſe, are the Court of Arches, the Court of Audi- 
ence, the Prerogative Court, the Court of Peculiars. See 


Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. viii. Miege, P. I. ch. xxxix. 
Alberti, Leiter LXVIII. | 


(21). Theſe, are termed the Court of Delegates, and all 
| > pr run in the king's name; whereas in the courts of 
the archbiſhops and biſhops, it is in their own name and 


title. Concerning this, and the whole eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 


tution of England, ſee more at large in Chamberlayne, P. I. 
B. II. ch. vii, viii. Miege, P. I. ch. xiX, xx. xxxix. 


thirteen 
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thirteen Provincial ſynods, 6xty-cight preſ⸗ 
byteries, and, nine hupdred, and thirty-eight 
pariſhes. (5), In Iceland are four archbi- Andin le. 
ſhoprics, Armagh, Dublin (22), ie 1, * 
and Tuay; with eighteen biſhops . 


8 E CT. XXXIX. 


Henry VAIL, declaring himſelf head, of The king . 
the 9 8 of England, aſſumed all the — 2 


church of 
power over it which before the popes had England, | 


acquired; and by. virtue, of this preroga- 
tive, the king can conſolidate bilhoy TICS, ” 
and erect new ſees. Without his particular 
permiſſion (23), no biſhop can be elected; 
nor when elected, 1s he, without hits 
conſent, to be conſecrated, or put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſee. Theſe, 9 many other 
prerogatives annexed to the ſupremacy, 
Henry VIII. exerciſed by a ſuperinten- 
dant 4): but queen Elizabeth, in lieu of 
ſuch an officer, erected a particular hig h- 
rommiſhoned court, „ NOIR was abglihe in 


0) — P. I: x. | 

(22) The archbiſhop of Armagh ſtiles himſelf, primas 
totius Hiberniz ; and the archbiſhop of Dublin, Prinins = 
berni. 

2 Miege, P. nm. ch. X11. | ; 

23) This is called conge d'elire, and in it is always men- 
tioned the name of the perſon to be choſen. Chamberlayne, 
P. I. B. II. ch. ii. 

(24) He was called Vicegerent, or Vicarius Genen. 
Rapin, Vol. VI. p. 426. 


$5 | 5 1041, „ 
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1641, under Charles I. (25). James II. 
eſtabliſhed it again in 1686, but ſoon found 
himſelf obliged to ſuperſede it (26) ; and 
ever ſince no thoughts have been enter- 
tained of ſetting it up a third time. 
FEC. T. XL. 
Vaiverſte Arts and ſciences, which the Romans 
n En 9 2 N . — ' "243 
en had introduced into Britain, were almoſt 
totally effaced and overwhelmed amidſt the 
commotions of the Saxon conqueſt. Upon 
its converſion to chriſtianity, however, they 
began to revive. Of this happineſs, king 
Alfred the Great was a ſingular inſtrument: 
he is ſaid to have founded the univerſity 
of Oxford ; and his ſon, Edward the Elder, 
that of Cambridge (27). Theſe two uni- 

(25) Rapin, Vol. VII. p. 194. 80 arbitrary and | ſevere 
were the proceedings of this court againſt the nonconformiſts, 
that the parliament obliged Charles I. to ſuppreſs it. Hume's 
Hiſt. of Great Brit. Vol. I. p. 37, 213, 214, and 286, 

(26) The circumſtances which induced him to ere this 
court a ſecond time, together with thoſe which obliged him 
to ſuperſede it, occur in Hume's Hiſt. of Great Brit. Vol. II. 
P- 287, and 400. 


(27) King Alfred founded four colleges, or ſchapls, at lo 
Oxford; the firſt for divinity, the ſecond for grammar and 


rhetoric, the third for logic, arithmetic, and muſic, and the fe 
fourth for geometry and aſtronomy. Rapin, Vol. I. p. 331, ti 
332. But whether Edward the Elder erected any ſeminaries p 
at Cambridge is uncertain. Rapin, Vol. I. p. 392, and | 
Tindal's Rem. e. Whoever were the founders, neither of ” 
theſe ſchools were univerſities in the modern ſenſe of the ci 


word. | 


verſities 
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verſities may be termed Literary Republics, 
which conſiſt of ſeveral ſmaller ſocieties 'of 


ſtudents and profeſſors (28), and have their 


own magiſtracy (29). 


They both are poſſeſſed af; very conſide- 


rable privileges, among which may very 
juſtly be reckoned that of ſehding each two 
members to parliament and for this mark 
of diſtinction they are N N to Janes 
1. (30). 

The ſtudents, on their Aeta 9805 
ſubſeribe the Thirty- nine Articles of the 
church of England, and take the teſt, 


* which both papiſts and Pesſbyterinns, > 


+ (28) Theſe ſmaller ſocieties are called colleges and halls; 6 
and the members of them live under one hehd, who in ſome 
is called Maſter, in others, Warden, Preſident, Rector, 
Principal, and Provoſt; and their members dwell in parti- 
cular buildings. The difference between colleges and halls 
in Cambridge, is purely nominal; whereas in Oxford, a hall 
is dependent on a college, and governed by its laws. Ox- 


ford has twenty colleges and five halls; Cambridge twelve 


kar and four halls. 

) Theſe are the high ſteward, or commiſſary, as he is 
tel in Cambridge, the vice chancellor, two proctors, and 
the orator. Beſides theſe, its univerſity has a recorder and 
regiſter, ſeveral beadles, and other officers. The public 
teachers in the Engliſh univerſities are called Profeſſors ; 
ſome lecturers, and among them is likewiſe a profeſſor of 
muſic. But the Engliſh themſelves complain that the, pro- 
feſſors are ſomething remiſs in the diſcharge of their func- 
—_ Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Ting 

8 

(30) For the conſtitution, diſcipline, and other particulars 
of the E. — univerſities, ſee Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. 
ch. ix. Miege, P. I. ch. vii. and Alberti, Lettr. XLV. LIV. 
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and all diſſenters, are excluded from the, 
Engliſh univerſities (2). The courſe, of 
ſtudy in them is very ſingular 3 and: the 
% acquiſition of a 4e is 4 an of 
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years (31) 


| Io Scotland. ., In Seatland 3 1 St. An- 


Learnel 


locicti:3, 


ing in phyſic, eleven; of laws, 


drew's, Glaſgow: i. Aberdvens: 4 Edin- 
** (32). Dise 

Ireland has only one, thaz of Dublin 
mm was founded 7 0 Elizabeth 3 in 


Hy 1594 (33). 
ee 


9 


Besides he Aude hes ifericn 


ane Great Britain has ſeveral learned 
ſocieties, who make fome particular branch 


of the fciences the chief object of their 
attention. The Royal Society of Lon- 
don (34) has eminently on Lg: itſelf 


i -; Aber, — XLIX. , FAY fand 

I A doctor in philoſo es ſeven years - 

1755 3 yreui (in Cambridge only 

12 ; and in Divinity no lefs than eighteen. Chamber 
ne, P. I. B. III. ch. ix. Alberti, Letter L. 

2) Concerning theſe, ſee Cbamberlayne, P. II. B. III. 

in * Liſt of Scotland, p. 7, 24. Alberti, Lettr. 


DD. This conſiſts only of Trinĩty college, and its conſti- 
tation and diſcipline are taken from the Eng h univerkitics. 


Miege, P. III. ch. ix. Alberti, Lettr. LIV 


, 1. — This ſociety began at Oxford, in Cromwell's time, 


afterwards held its meetings at London. King Charles 


| confirmed i it in 1663, and gave it a regular conſtitution, by 


which it was to conſiſt of a preſident, a ſecretary, a council, 
DR! in 


GREAT BRITATN. 
in natural philoſophy, and all the arts and 
ſciences of any affinity with it; as aſtrono- 
my, mechanics, civil, military, and naval 


architecture, which have been greatly im- 
proved: and not only England, but Scot- 


land and Ireland, and the American coll. 
nies, have reaped the fruits of their uſeful 
diſcoderies in manufactures and handicrafts; 

in agriculture, and gardening, and many 
other oecupations (x). It has; Iikewiſe, in 
ſeveral reſpects, been of eſſential' ſervice to 
the Rate. Its | writings (35) have Rlled af 


Europe with its fame; and the acadeties 
and ſocieties in | Gifs parts oy a 7 . 


been erected on its model. 
The Society of Antiqüsrians at Lotides 


chiefly employs itſelf about Britiſh ahtiqui- 


ties (36). 
Another ſociety at L58860 was chat fot 
the encouragement of learning (37); but this 


and an indefinite nutnber of members. The patent was che 
only benefaction from the crown ; bavitig ſuppbrted itſelf 
5 oh r pattbns of 


— by contributions of its members an 
ence. 
1 05 See Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. Le Blane, Lettr. 


(35) Theſe have been publiſhed winder the ütle bf Tran- 
ſactiöns of the Royal Society. Concerning theſe, and ſome 


other, circumſtances of this ſociety, fee Alberti, ant. 


LXVIL. 
(36) This ſociety, which had its beginning in 1717, has 
publiſhed many curious pieces. Alberti, Lettr. LX VII. 
(37) This ſociety was of great uſe to perſons of genius, 
publiſhing ſuch works as were approved of by the * 
e terms to the authors. Alberti, Lettr. LX VI 


4 was 
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was of no long continuance ; it ſaw its 


a in 1747. 
SECT; XLII. 


——-= The very conſtitution of England i is an 


incitement to eloquence. Very warm debates 
often ariſe in parliamentary deliberations : 
and theſe, as formerly at Athens and Rome, 
produce many and long ſpeeches, in which 
important affairs of ſtate are diſcuſſed. It 


is, however, obſerved, that theſe ſpeeches 


are far from coming up to thoſe of De- 
moſthenes and Cicero on the like occa- 
ſions (38); and that there is more logic 
than rhetoric in them %. The — 
exception is alſo made to their ſermons (2). 

But if England affords no great orators, 
it has produced poets, who, for ſolidity of 
genius, elevation of ſentiment, and energy 


(38) This may be chiefly owing to theſe ſpeeches being, 
for the moſt part, extemporary. There is a collection of all 
the ſpeeches made fince the reſtoration of Charles II. and 
taken down on the ſpot; the Engliſh being very expert in 


the art of couching ſpeeches, or by means of certain figns, 


which 1 is called Short Hand. 


Corrant verba licet, manus eſt velocior illis, 
Nondum lingua ſuum, dextra peregit opus. 
MarTi1al, Lib. XIV. Epigr. 208. 


This art was likewiſe known ſo early as among the Romans; 

and thoſe who practiſed it were called Notarii. See Martial, 

L.. C. Auſon. Epigr. 146. & Lipſius, Cent. I. ad Belgas. 

Epiſt. XXVII. in Opie: ejus, Tom. II. p. 759. 

Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lettr, XXXIII. 
(z) Ibid. Lettr. XLIII. 
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of expreſſion, greatly ſurpaſs the modern 
| poets of all nations; witneſs Shake- 


ſpeare (a), Cowley, Milton, Waller (45), 
Butler (c), Dryden, Addiſon / 4 ), Rowe, 


Prior, Pope, Thomſon, Voung; beſides 


many others (39). The liſt of Engliſh 
poets is not without perſons of diſtinction, 
as the dukes of Devonſhire and Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Rocheſter, Roſcommon, 
Dorſet, Halifax, and lord Lanſdown. 


SECT. XL 
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Hiſtory was formerly a field which the Eten. 


Engliſh ſo little cultivated, that it is ſtill the 
honour of the French to have written the 
beſt hiſtories of England, But of late, 
the Britiſh genius has taken a turn to this 
branch of literature, and applied itſelf more, 
not only to the hiſtory of its own country, 
but to that of all the nations of the 5 


(a) Voltaire, Tom. IT. of his works, p. 97. Le Blanc, 
Lettr. XXXIX. and LXX. 
() See Addiſon's Account of Engliſh Poets, in his works, 
„ 5 36, 39. Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lettr. XL. p. 


145, 1 

8 Voltaire, Tom. II. p. 115. 

(4) Ibid. p. 101. 

(39) Hiſtorial and Critical Accounts of the Lives and 
Wridngs of ſome Engliſh Poets, a German work ; where, 
beſides the above-mentioned, ſome remarkable particulars of 
ſeveral others are to be found. 


of 


— x ͤ— 5 
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_of \ which, the Vr Hiltory, is a fern 
e (49). 


1.9 


> 8 E 0 T. x1v. 


Philolphy, | 2 "RA Gogle branches of philoſophy, and 
particularly phyſics, have been N im- 
proved by Engliſh writers, as Bacon, 

Hobbes, Boyle, Locke, Hales, and others (e). 
Vet the -uniyerſities , do not bear any di- 
| ſtinguiſhed character for philoſophy (41). 


— 


71E/C'F. „XL. 


be. Divinity is in, no. betteg condition. The 


reading of the ancient Greek and Roman 
authors, which is the ſtudent's employment 
in his firſt years, raiſes in him ſuch a loye 
and eſteem for thoſe writers, that many 
divines are better acquainted with them 
than with. the Bihle, and thus often fail in 
their explanations of the ſacred writings. 


(40) The above extenſive work, which i is divided into ancient 
and modern hiftory, and tranſlated. into French, Dutch, and 
German, was begun about ding years, ago, by a ſociety of 
literati, and is now | Fnithe This performance is very un- 
equal, and ſome parts 5 2 modern hiſtory are extremely 
bad; which may be partly imputed to the authors not having 
conſulted the moſt recent hiſtorians of the ſeveral fates and 
nations, as they certainly ought to have done. The hiſtory 
of Germany could not have fallen into w orſe hands. r 

(e) Le Blanc, Tom. I. Lettr. VIII. 

(41) Modern philoſophy has met with but few votaries 
in the Engliſh univerſities, that of Ariſtotle being read by 
Vir ſtatutes. Alberti, Lettr. XLIX. 

It 


GREAT BRNRINTRIN. 
It muſt, however, be ſaid in praiſe of the 
Engliſh divines, that none have ſurpaſſed 

them in their excellent vindications of 


chriſtianity againſt freethinkers and deiſts. 


1 . N 33 
'S.E © to. Y ; XLVI. g 81 


Law is indeed taught in the univerffties Law, 

of England (42); but the knowledge ac- 
quired there is by no means ſufficient to 

make a fortune. The place for this is Lon- 
don, where are ſeveral colleges of lawyers, 
in which the ſtudents have apartments, and 
"muſt apply themſelves for fome years to that 
ſtudy, before they can practiſe their buſi - 
neſs (43), which is indeed very lucrative. 
Not leſs than forty thouſand perſons live by 


(42) The uſe of the civil law not being general in England, 
the Engliſh lawyers have chiefly employed themſelves about 
the national laws, Littleton, Coke, and Selden, are the 
" moſt-celebrated/anthors. - | e IS Ts 
_ - (43) For the common law there are fourteen ſuch -colleges, 
called Inns of Court, or Colleges of Common Lawyers, 
The ſtudents of practical juriſprudence, paſs through ſeveral: 
degrees; among which the higheſt is the ſerjeant at law 
(ſerviens ad legem), and is accounted equal to that of a 
doctor of the civil law. The king confers this dignity with 
certain formalities; and from theſe ſerjeants at law are choſen 
all tbe judges of the higher courts. Chamberlayne, P, I. 
B. III. ch. x. Miege, P. I. ch. ix. Alberti, Lettr. LXVII. 
As the civil law takes place in the court of admqiralty 
and the ſpiritual courts, it has likewiſe a college diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the College of Civilians, or Doctors Com- 
mons. Chamberlayne, B. I. ch. x. Miege, P. I. ch. ix. 
Abbe Le Blanc, Lettr. XXXVII. entertains but a bad opi- 
nion of all theſe colleges, and even gives them the appella- 
tion of Seminaires de la Chicane, Nurſeries of Chicanery. 


the 


- 


[3 


| the law (44); which farther leads to the 
(4 je honours of the Kasten (45). 


Phyfc, 


- ſome even thouſands. They are, in 
- richeſt claſs of the nation, Miege, P. 1 ch. ix, 
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| Phyſicians have likewiſe a college, or fo. 
ciety, with many and very conſiderable pri- 


vileges (46). It has the inſpection over 
apothecaries, and all others practiſing phyfic; 
which is not to be done in the city, and 
ſeyen miles round it, without their licence, 
not excepting even thoſe who have taken 


a doctor's degree at Oxford or Cam- 


bridge. A ſociety of phyſicians has like- 
wiſe. been erected at Edinburgh, but its 


Principal object is to improve the ſcience £09 | 
memoirs and writings. | 


s ECT. XIV. 


Mathematics is the favourite ſcience of 


the Engliſh, and their natural ingenuity and 


| (44) Some make the A ſtill more. Le Blanc, Lettr. 
XXVII. Many get ſome hundred 55 a year, and 
d, accounted the 


(45) That is, of chancellor, or N of the great ſeal, 


which now is ſoon followed by a peera 
* (49) It conſiſts of fellows, honorary "flows, and licen- 
tiates, i. e. ſuch who, after examination, have obtained a li- 
cence to practiſe phyfic. The college has a preſident, — 


is choſen annually. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. 


Miege, P. I. ch. ix. Alberti, Letir, VU. 
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penfiveneſs gives them a ſuperior: aptitude 
for ſuch ſtudies. At the head of the Eng- 
lich mathematicians ſands Newton, an uni- 
verſal genius, and whoſe name and merit 
are honoured throughout all Europe 47) 

In the fine arts, particularly painting 2 
and ſeulpture, the Engliſh continue ſtill casing. 
inferior to their neighbours the F rench; 
though theſe indiſputably go too far, in 
denying them to have any taſte or ſkill 
either in theſe arts or in engraving (48). | 
They likewiſe find great fault with the Architee- 
Engliſh architecture; and all the French 
writer undermentioned will allow the 


(47) Beſides the very extraordinary honours paid to this 
great man at his funeral, a ſtately monument has been 
er ected to him in Weſtminſter abbey, with a very encomiaſtic 
epitaph. Pope, the celebrated poet, had drawn up the fol- 


_ lowing, not leſs worthy of this eminent perſon, but it was 


not made uſe of, 


Isaacus NEwToONIUs, 
Quem Immortalem 
Teſtantur Tempus, Natura, ce&lum : 
23 > a | 

Hoc marmor fateur. 


Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, | 
God ſaid, Let Newton be!“ and all was light. 


The ſame poet, on another occaſion, honoured the immortal 
mathematician with the following encomium. 


Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. 


' (48). Abbe Le Blanc, Lettr, XXIII. 
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Engliſh is, their imitation of the Ita- 
lians (49). 
rt. How far ovindiag has book improved i in 
England and Scotland, may be ſeen by the 
very elegant editions of the claſſies and other 


writers, printed at Sen Edinburgh, 
and Glaſgow. 


SE Cr. un. 
Laws. The moſt ancient collection of Engliſh 


ben kw. laws was made by Edward the Confeſſor. 
It contained thoſe of the Weſt Saxons, 
Mercians, and Danes, and was called the 
Common Law /. William the Con- 
queror cauſed them to be tranſlated into the 
Norman language; and he and his ſucceſ- 
ſors added to them the cuſtoms of the Nor- 


mans (g). Theſe have ever ſince retained 


the name of the common law (5), and been 


conſtantly uſed in the courts (50). 


(49) Inigo Jones is the only one to whom he does any 
juſtice. Lettr. XXXVI. Mr. Hume, in his Hiſt. of Great 
Brit. Vol. II. p. 123, calls him an « architect who never 
was ſurpaſſed in any or nation.” 

Of) 07 ens Vol. it, p. 48. Buderi, Biblioth. Jar. Sel. 
cap. vi | 

(e) lbid? p 116, and Tindal's Rem. (4). _ 

(5) Buder. L. C. p. 98. r 


(50) The moſt complete colleAion of the ole 1 Eogtit laws 


was publiſhed by Wilkins in 1921, with this title, _— 
Anglo-Saxonice Eecleſiaſticæ & Civiles. Mr. Selden firit 
communicated to the public a treatiſe on the antient Engliſh 
law, intitled Fleta ſeu Commentarius Juris Anglicani ſub Ed- 


Next 
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Nertito theſe are the laws made by the 1. . 
king and parliament, which are contained 
in the acts of parliament, and called Statute 
Law (51). By theſe the common law is 
enlarged. amended, or altered (i). F 
In ſome cities the magiſtrates have, by 111. Moni- 


: g "9 cipal la 
charter, a right of making new laws for 


the greater good of the inhabitants; and 
theſe are called peculiar and bye-laws (C). 
The foreſt and martial laws (52) are a . Fort, 


and dV. Mar- 


diſtinct ſet, for puniſhing. crimes committed tia laws. 
in, the king's foreſt, and by. ſoldiers W 
ſeamen (J). 


The Dunas . bei in che court of "+5. 


admitalty, the marſhal's court, and the v. The 


canon law. 


ſpiritual courts (n). In the laſt is alſo uſed 
the canon law, where it does not claſh with 
{cripture, the Provegnting, and the laws ho 
the kingdom (z). 


wardo I. ab Anonymo Scriptus. This work is \ likewiſe men- 
tioned in Hoffmanni Hiſt. Jur. Vol. I. Part. poſter. p. 89, - 
184. Buder. L. C. p 

(51) The English 3 of parliament have been publiſhed 
by the title of, The Statutes at large, from ag ain 
to the reign of king George II. 

i Chatabariarne, P. I. B III. ch. vi. 

(4) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. vi. 

(52) Martial law, however, takes place only in war time, | 
and has been curtailed, and more preciſely determined by 
"Ok 1 parliament. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. I- cb. vi. 

i 

fol Dok Duck de Uſu & Authorit. Jur. Civil, Lids. II. cap. 

vin | 


n 6. 


| 'T 2 | Scot- 
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S⸗)—btland has its own laws and cuſ- 
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* 


toms (5 3), and ſince the union, the acts of 


the Britiſh parliament are likewiſe in force 


there. | 1 #4" 
Ireland received the Engliſh laws under 
Henry II. (o). 1 | 


Pefeft of It has been obſerved, not without reaſon, 


the Engliſh 


laws. 


as a defect in the Engliſh laws, that in ſome 
caſes they are too ſevere (54), and in others 


* | too mild (55); and that they do not ſuffi- 


ciently provide for the ſafety and property 
of the inhabitants (56). There is a palpa- 


ble abuſe in the application of the laws, the 


literal meaning being only conſidered; fo that 


a crime which is not explicitly forbidden, is 
looked upon as not puniſhable (57). 

The capital offences are either high and 
petty treaſon (58); or thoſe included by 


(53) The old Scotch laws and cuſtoms were publiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1609, with this title; Regia Majeftas 
Scotiæ. A | 

(e) Duck, cap. ix. 5 7. . 

(54) As againſt poor debtors. Muralt, Lettr. V. 

(55) Againſt falſe witnefles, - 755 

(56) Robbers, thieves, and cheats keep their ſpoil. Mu- 
ralt, Lettr. v. Le Blanc, Lettr. XXXVII. 

(57) See Muralt's remark on this, Lettr. V. 

(58) The former implies dangerous deſigns, plots, and 


. InſurreQions againſt the king's perſon and the ſtate. The 


latter, if a ſon or daughter murder a father, a wife her huſ- 
band, a ſervant his maſter and miſtreſs, an ecclefiaſtic his 
dioceſan, Miege, P. I. ch. 40. 


the 


— — 


the Engliſh under the general name of 
Felony (590): EK. 
I)!he torture is not uſed in England, un- 
leſs a malefactor obſtinately refuſes to an- 
ſwer (60). 7 IL 


SECT 


3 


The king is, by the laws, ſtiled the couns of 


Chief Juſtice of England, and the fountain 
of all equity (p). He appoints the juũges, 
and the moſt conſiderable courts are held in 
his name (61). eee 


For the counties, cities, and towns, he Jutices of 


appoints an indefinite number of juſtices of 
peace (62), who are all perſons of ſubſtance 
and character, and eſquires by their office, 
which is to maintain order and the publie 
peace, to decide ſmall diſputes, and to 
commit malefactors to priſon. 


C659) Among theſe are theft, robbery, murder, &c. A 
male factor convicted of felony for the firſt time, murder ex- 
cepted, is intitled to the Benefit of the Clergy ; ſo that, 
inſtead of being put to death, they are only burned in the 
hand. Rapin, Vol. VII. p. 26, and Tindal's Rem. 

(60) This particular kind of torture the laws term, Peine 
forte & dure. See Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. vin. 

196. | | $ 
f 5 Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. ii. p. 48. | 
16) Excepting the ſpiritual courts. The cities and towns 
have likewiſe their own juriſdiction in civil and criminal 
caſes, except when capital. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. 
ch. vii. — xiii. unt | 

(62) Some perſon of eminence among the juſtices of 
peace, the king appoints Cuſtos Rotulorum, i. e. ke: per of 
the records, the judicial acts being in his cuſtody. 


2 


% 
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quner Every three months the juſtices of peace 
| of each county meet alternately, and ſum- 


mon. the grand inqueſt or county jury (63). 


"Theſe meetings are called Quarter Seſſions. 


They examine into tranſgreſſions of all 


kinds; and, if the evidence be found plain, 


they ſend malefactors to priſon, in order for 


their trial at the aſſizes; or try petty delin- 
quents who had been before impriſoned by 


a juſtice of peace (4). 
From theſe county courts, cauſes may 
be brought before the upper courts, of 


- which there are three; the king's bench (64), 


the court of common pleas (65), .and court 
of exchequer (66). Each of theſe courts 
has four judges, who are called the twelve 
judges of England (67). Theſe, upon the 
meeting of the parliament, fit in the, houſe 


(63) The grand inqueſt or jury of the county. | 

(7) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. xiii. Miege. P. J. 
eb. xxxvil, + 6, 

(64) Here are tried all criminal and other cauſes in which 
the crown is a party, 
(65) For determining proceſſes between private perſons, 

(66) This court takes cognizance of matters relating to 
the revenue, taxes, and other dues. 

(67), The firſt of the four judges in theſe high courts has 
certain privileges; the lord chief juſtice of the king's 
bench is ſtiled Lord Chief Juſtice of England; the chief 
juſtice of the ſecond court is Lord Chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas ; and the chief juſtice in the Exchequer is called 
Lord Chief Baron. The other three in. this laſt court are 
termed Barons of the Exchequer. All theſe three courts hold 
their fitting s at Weſtminſter, and four times a year, which 
are called Terms. The firſt term is Eaſter, the ſecond Tri- 


nity, the third Michaelmas, the fousth Hilary, each laſting 
a ſet number of days. 


NF of 
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of peers, when called to give their advice in 


point of law (68). Theſe twelve judges 


twice a year (69), vifit all the counties of 
the kingdom (70), holding a court at the 
principal town, a court called Aſſizes. Here 
are determined matters which were left un- 
decided at the quarter ſeſſions, and other 
civil and criminal proceſſes (71). | 


Any one conceiving himſelf injured by Court of 


the decree of the other courts, may ſeek re- 
dreſs in chancery (72), which properly 
conſiſts of two courts; in one, cauſes are 
tried according to the laws, and in the 
other, according to equity and conſci- 
ence (73): the latter is appointed to pro- 
tet the ſubject from fraud and oppreſ- 
ſion; and, in certain caſes, to mitigate the 


(68) For other particulars relating to theſe courts, ſee 
Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. eb. xiii, and Miege, P. I. ch. 
xxxvi. . 

(69) After Hilary and Trinity term. ö 
o) England is divided into fix circuits, in each of which 

the aſſizes are held by two judges, The principality of 
Wales alſo conſiſts of two circuits, in each of which two 


» Þ- 138. - X 
- "oO — the proceedings in theſe courts, which is 
very different from that of foreign countries, ſee Chamber- 
layne, P. I. B. III. ch. vi. and Miege, P. I. ch,.xxxvii. 
(72)- This court is held by the lord chancellor and twelve 
aſſeſſors, or maſters in chancery, the firſt of whom is a per- 
ſon of great conſideration, and ſtiled Maſter of the Rolls 
(Sacrorum Scriniorum Magiſter & Rotulorum Cuſtos). 
(73) It is on this account that the chancery is called the 


23 zes hold the aſſizes at different places. Chamberlayne, 
( 


Court of Equity, and the lord chancellor, Keeper of the 


King's Conſcience. 
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ſeverity of · the laws. But :the-remedy: has 
been obſerved to be as bad as the difeaſe; 


the appellants meeting with extreme delays 
before their en: can be r to a mas 


ſion (74). 


Among the: upper courts are likews 0 the 
high court of admiralty (75) and the earl 
marſhal's court (76). Laſtly, the houſe of 


lords is the ſupteme court of judicature, to 


Land forces. 


which appeals lie from all the other courts 
of the kingdom. | e 


enn 


A ſtanding army was formerly ſomething 


very extraordinary in England. In the civil 


wars between Charles I. and the parliament, 
the army raiſed by the latter was very near 


ſeizing on the government, and bringing 


the kingdom under its yoke. This attempt 
carried ſuch an odium againſt that ſtanding 
army, as it was called, that king Charles II, 
after his reſtoration, found himſelf obliged, 


at the peremptory requiſition | of the parlia- 


(74) Concerning this court, ſee Chamberlayne, P. I. B. 
II. ch. ix. and Miege, P. I. ch. xxxvi. 

(75) In this court, cauſes, when not criminal, are tried 
by the Roman law, Chamberlayse, P. 1. B. II. ch. xiv. 


and B. III. ch. x. 


(76) This court was anciently much more confiderable 
than at preſent, it having now little more buſineſs than mat- 
ters of genealogy and coats of arms. Chamberlayne. r. . 
B. II. _ ix. Miege, P. I. ch. xxxviii. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
ment, to diſband it. But, at the ſame 
time, he raiſed a body guard, confiſting of 
two regiments, one of horſe, and the other 
of foot (r): and when in the ſecond Dutch 
war, he again raiſed a body of troops, the 
parliament not only complained of this new 
army, but likewiſe ſpoke very ſtrongly againſt 
the two regiments of guards; and for this 


reaſon, among others, That ſuch troops 


were only uſed in deſpotic ſtates (s). Theſe 


grievances were often renewed in the ſame 


reign. James II. in order to execute his 
deſign of 3 the liberties of Eng- 


land and the proteſtant religion, got together 


a conſiderable military force; but which, 


before his flight to France, he diſbanded. 


King William III. however, kept thoſe 
troops together, as neceſſary at that juncture, 


and the near approach of a war with France. 


The parliament, after the peace of Ryſwic, 
inſiſted ſo vehemently on the reduction of 
the army, that only ſeven thouſand men 
were kept on foot in England, and no more 
than twelve thouſand in Ireland (77) (c). 
The conqueſts made in the war for the 


(* "Op Vol. XI. p. 199. 

(s) Ibid. p. 403, 412. 

(77) Since that time between ten and twelve F men 
have been conſtantiy kept on foot in Ireland, and on the pay 
of that kingdom. 


(i) Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XIV. p. 466, 467, 
70 | 
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PRESENT. STATE or EUROPE. 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion rendering a greater land 


Great Britain was, in the year 1717, fixed 
at 6 #04347 men (2); and in the following 

ear it was increaſed to 18,857 men (x). 
This moderate forcc was. accounted ſuffi- 
cient for the ſecurity of the Britiſh govern- 


ment in times of peace. But in caſe of a war, 


not only the ſtanding regiments are aug- 
mented and new ones raiſed (78), but ſome- 
times whole armies of foreign troops taken 
into pay. 

The body * raiſed by Charles II. 
which at fl occaſioned ſuch diſcontent and 


jealouſies, has ſince been kept on foot, and 


even greatly augmented, ſo that at preſent 
it conſiſts of : 
1. Two troops of horſe guards. 
2. Two troops of horſe grenadier guards. 
3- One royal regiment of horſe guards 
blue. 
4. Three regiments of dragoon guards (79). 
5. Three regiments of foot guards (80). 


() Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XIX. p. 176. 
(x) Ibid. Vol. XXI. p. 


444. 
(78) The Britiſh forces in the laſt war, including the Iriſh 
regiments, exceeded 100,000 men. 


(79) The firſt of theſe is called the king's, the ſecond, the 
queea's regiment. 


(80) The firſt is called the regiment of Foot Guards, the 
ſecond, the Coldſtream, and the third, the Scotch Guards. 


Theſe 


A RNEAT BRITAIN. 


Theſe” troops are called Troops of the 


Houſnhold; the horſe make 2098 men, the 
ſoot 528 5; and thus the whole amounts to 
7383 (81). Theſe are included in the 
abovementioned account oa land forces kept 
in Britiſn pay. p- 

Beſides theſe troops of the houſhold, the 
king himſelf maintains and pays two com- 


panies, who immediately attend on his per- 
ſon : the firſt are called Gentlemen Pen- 
ſioners (82), and the ſecond, Yeomen of 


the Guards (83). 


For the defence of the kingdom MY | 


any invaſion or inſurrection, England had 
formerly a horſe and foot militia (84), 


which together made near 200,000 men. 


But their diſcipline being very defective, and 


little ſtreſs to be laid on them, in the year 


1757,/a new militia was formed, which 
makes a body of between thirty and forty 


(81) Concerning theſe troops, ſee 8 P. 3 
B, II. ch. xii. and in the Appendix, No. LXXVII. 

(82) Theſe conſiſt of forty men, moſtly of good birth, be- 
tides a captain, lieutenant, and ſtandard-bearer. Ibid. and 
in the Appendix, No. XXXV. 

(83) T eſe make a body of one hundred men, befides a 


captain and other officers: They owed their beginning to 


Henry VII. _ s Hiſt. of Henry VII. p, 22. and Ra- 
pin, Vol. V. p. 213, and Tindal's Rem. 


(84) Theſe the agliſn call the ſtanding militia or trained- 


bands. The king appoints for every county a lord lieutenant, 
who is generally a peer, and on occaſion raiſes the militia. 
ame. P. I. B. II. ch. xiv. 
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Spaniſh ſucceſſion rendering a greater land 


Great Britain was, in the year 171), fixed 
at 46,347 men (2); and in the following 
year it was increaſed to 18,857 men (x). 
This moderate force wag accounted ſuffi- 
cient for the ſecurity, of the Britiſh govern- 


ment in times. of peace. But in caſe of a war, 


not only the ſtanding regiments are aug- 
mented and new ones raiſed (78), but ſome- 


times whole armies of foreign troops taken 


into pay. 


„The body gu Ky raiſed by Charles U. 


which at firſt 3 ſuch diſcontent and 


jealouſies, has ſince been kept on foot, and 


even greatly augmented, ſo that at preſent 
it conſiſts of: 
1. Two troops of horſe guards. 
2. Two troops of horſe grenadier guards. 
3. One royal regiment of horſe guards 
blue. 
4. Three regiments of dragoon guards (79). 
5. Three regiments of foot guards (80). 


(z) Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XIX p. 176. 
(x) Ibid. Vol. XXI. 


Po 
(78) The Britiſh forces in. the lat war, including the Iriſh 
regiments, exceeded 100,000 men. 


(79) The firſt of theſe i is called the king's, the ſecond, the 
queea's regiment. 


(80) The firſt is called the regiment of Foot Guards, the 
ſecond, the Coldſtream, and the third, the Scotch Guards. 


Theſe 
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„ Theſe troops ate called Troops of the 
Houſhold; the horſe make 2098 men, the 
ſoot 5285; and thus the whole amounts to 


7363 (81). Theſe are included in the : 


abovemen tioned a account "ON Non: cer kept 
in Britiſh pay. | 

Beſides theſe troops of 45 houſhold, the 

king himſelf maintains and pays two com- 


panies, who immediately attend on his per- 
ſon : the firſt are called Gentlemen Pen- 


fioners (82), and the ſecond, Yeomen of 
the Guards (83). 


For the defence of the n NPY | 


any invaſion or inſurrection, England had 
formerly a horſe and foot militia (84), 


which together made near 200,000 men. 
But their diſcipline being very defective, and 


little ſtreſs to be laid on them, in the year 


1757, a new militia was formed, which 


makes a body of between thirty and forty 


(81) Concerning theſe troops, ſee 8 F. I. 
B. II. ch. xii. and in the Appendix, No. LXXVII. 

(82) Theſe conſiſt of forty men, moſtly of good birth, be- 
ſides a captain, lieutenant, and ſtandard- bearer. Ibid. and 

in the Appendix, No. XXXV. 
| (83) Theſe make a body of one hundred men, befides a 


captain and other officers: They owed their beginning to 


Henry VII. _—_ s Hiſt. of Henry VII. p, 22. and Ra- 
pin, Vol. V. p. 213, and Tindal's Rem. 


(84) Theſe 251 ngliſh call the ſtanding militia or trained: 


bands: The king appoints for every county a lord lieutenant, 
who is generally a peer, and on occaſion raiſes the militia. 
ane. P. I. B. II. ch. xiv. 
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| Abos led men, and on ſuch a footing as to 


Fortreſſes, 


0 always ready for actual ſervice. 
Old and diſabled foldiers are very com- 
fortably provided for in Chelſea. hoſpital, 


which was begun by Charles II. continued 
by James II. and finiſhed by TE 
III. (85). © | 

The great magazine or Wand is heh 


| inthe Tower of London, and beſides a great 
quantity of cannon and other military ſtores, 


contains arms for at leaſt 60, ooo men, all 


kept in admirable order. The other ma- 
gazines are at Portſmouth, RR 


ealenen H ull, and Berwick 486) 
SECT, LIL. 


The inhabitants of this iſland boaſt WE! | 


it is like a large and well garri ſoned fortifi- 


cation, defended by very broad and deep 


ditches, the fea; and by excellent outworks, 


the ſhips of war (87) ; and that, with ſuch 


a x" fituation, it ſtands in no need of ern 


* s DNV 


609 In it are maintained four hundred and eighty-ſix in- 
valids, beſides thoſe called out penſioners, who, not living 
+ the legs, re receive a yearly allowance. Chamberlayne, 
. I. ch. 
(66) All armouries and magazines are under the inſpeclion 
of the maſter- general of the ordnance. rer P. I. ch. 
an rt 


(87) Chamberlayne, P. II. ch, ii. 


for- 
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fortifications. The former wars with Sevt- 


land, and the late rebellions of the High- 
landers, have, however, cauſed ſome for- 


treſſes to be built in the north of England 


and the Highlands of Scotland, beſides new 
roads for opening a ready communication 
between both countries (38). 


The Engliſh have in all ages fignalized 3 


their naval abilities, yet were long without 
any eſtabliſhed or well regulated marine. 
For, on the fitting out of a fleet, ſhips were 
hired wherever they could be got: and it is 
obſerved, that the firſt ſhip built for the 
king's ſervice was by Henry VII. Who, on 
this occaſion, made his ſon Henry VIII. an 


admiral, and ſettled a pay on the officers 


and foremaſt men. This was, properly, 
the commencement of. the Engliſh navy. 
| Queen Elizabeth, in the long and ſevere 
War between her and Philip II. king of 
Spain, was under a neceſſity of maintaining 
a larger fleet than any of her predeceſſors. 
And as in her reign: the'Engliſh commerce 
became extended to the Levant and the 
Eaſt-Indies, and the firſt American” colo- 
nies were founded, theſe circumſtances con- 
tributed greatly to the increaſe of the Eng- 
liſh naval force; which has from time to 


(88) For a deſcription-of theſe ads, ſee Letters concern- 
ing Scotland, Vol. II. p. 206. 


time 


1 


it is by much the largeſt, in Europe (89). 
_ formidable navy, Great Britain 

- IS able to annoy. its enemy. in all the four 8 
parts of the world; While, at the ſame 


time been ſo far augmented, that at preſent 


into three ſquadrons, diſtingui 
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time, it is a ſtrong, barrier againſt. any fo- 
reign attacks; ſo that the flight of one of 
their poets is not merely chimerical (9). 

The fleet of Great Britain is duped: 


n ata Don Jun 


ed Thar th reader may ral lainer view of the in- 


of the Engliſm navy Ran Ae 1 wal 
here add an account of the pumber, of men of war under each 
* the ſucceeding reigns. 
* 1 fleet at the N Elzabeib ont 
2 | 85260 . 34 
nay I. 22 it Per nine, 
middling and fmall ſhips. ©" 


Va Charles II. 1660, 65 Fry 4 * 


1832 | 
en; Undo, fumes II. 3688, 173 ſhips, 42003 men 6930 caiſh6i, 
| Vader 2. 1792, 225 ſhips, 53921 men, 20678 - 


Under 4 il] 1714, 232 ſhips, ber bog 9954 cannon: |. 
. Vader, George T. 2727, $35 Tips, bg51g meny tools, - 


In every account of the ſhips are likewiſe included the ſloops, 
fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, yachts, and other veſſels belong- 
ing to the crown. See Campbell, Vol, I. p.-277, 3445 498, 
$0 » 519, 606, and Vol. II. p. 192, 5196 $9, 9 ni 
. Under George II. in 1749, the fleet copfifted of 344 {hi 
- great and ſmall, go000 men, and 13000 guns.— | 
Under George III. in 1762, the number of | ſhips . 


reckoned at 374. the complement of men year eee | 
with about 14000 guns. 


(90) But we moſt happy, who can fear WR | 
2 winged troops, or Pegaſean horſe. x 


ALLBR'S Works, r 4 
colour 
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colour of their enfigns, red, white, and 
blue; and each ſquadron has its own. ad- 
miral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral ; but 
at preſent there are more than one of each 
rank. The red is the firſt; and accordingly 
the promotion of admirals is from the blue 
to the white, and from this to the red. 
The admiral of the red is ſtiled admiral of 
the fleet, and commander in chief of the 
navy. The other admirals receive their 
title from the flag of their ſquadron (91). 
The fleet, and all ſea-affairs, were for- 
merly conducted by the high-admiral, who ' 
was one of the great officers of the 'crown'; 
and his poſt was very confiderable. * But 
for ſeveral years paſt, it has been in the 
hands of ſeven commiſſioners (92), among 
whom are always ſome admirals (93). 
Sometimes two of the oldeſt and principal 
admirals are ſtiled Vice-Admiral and Rear- 
Admiral of Great Britain (94). | 


_ (98) Admiral of the White, of the Blue: Vice-Admiral 
of the Red, of the White, of the Blue. See Miege, P. I. 
ch. xxxi. p. 225. | | 

| (92) Their title is Lords Commiſſioners for execyting the 
Office of Lord High-Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Under them, at preſent, is the court of admiralty and the 


(93) Prince George of Denmark, queen Anne's buſband, 
and the earl of Pembroke, who ſucceeded him in that high 
office, were the two laſt high-admirals of Great Britain. 
Campbell, Vol. . p: 353: 371. | 

(94) See Miege, P. I. ch. xxxi. 
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Eight or ten thouſand: ſeamen. were for- 


merly maintained for ordinary ſervice; but 
 fince the great. acquiſitions in America, it 


has been judged, proper to raiſe. the number 


to between fifteen and ſixteen thouſand : 

theſe in time of war, are increaſed to 
forty and fifty thouſand ; and towards the 
end of the laſt war, the parliament granted 
ſeventy thouſand men. A great part of 
theſe are uſually preſſed, i. e. taken by 
force from other ſhips, to ſerve on. board 
the fleet (9 5). But in the laſt war, « 5235 


entrance - money, or bounty, Was. 5 3 
ſeamen voluntarily entering into t 


ſervice ; and this bad, -&; very ad 9 7 


fect (96). : j 
The Engliſh ſawen keceive not al 


worn-out or diſabled are plentifully pro- 
vided for in Greenwich hoſpital (97), which 
makes the appearance of a Pans. 


(95) The laws of England do not allow of preſling for 
Giles, but for ſeamen the crown has ſuch a power. See 
Hume's Political Diſcourſes, No. IX. ä g 

(96) This bounty of the crown was ſeconded by a Aber 
of patriots, under the name of the Marine Society, who 
raiſed a ſum of 20,0001. ſterling, with which they ſent on 
4775 the fleet about four thouſand un any as many 

8. 

10970 This ſtately building was begun * the reign of 


Charles II. and has been continued under all the ſucceeding 


princes, ſo that -now it maintains two thouſand invalids. 


Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. ziv. and B. III. ch. x. 


1 Lettr. XVIII. 
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The harbours for the men of war are, 
Chatham, Deptford, Wool wich, Sheerneſs, 
Portſmouth, and Plymouth; at which 

places are likewiſe docks for repairing and 

rebuilding ſhips, and large magazines of 
. naval ſtores and ordnance (98). 


& — I: 3 
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The English reckon by pounds, ſhillings, ena 
yt «4,53 £ : coins. 
and pence, ſterling (99). A pound ſter- 
ling is equal to twenty ſhillings, and a 
ſhilling to twelve pence. This diviſion of 
the money, which agrees with that of the 
French, was introduced by the kings of the 
Norman race, that of the Anglo-Saxons 
being ſomething different (100). A pound 
was a real pound, or twelve ounces of ſil- 

ver (1) ; and payments formerly were made 


- (98)- Miege, P. I. ch. xxxi. | | „ 
(99) Concerning the origin and import of this word, there | 
are very different opinions. To me the moſt probable ſeems, | 
that it is derived from the Saxon word, Steore, 1. e. a rule, 
or law, and ſignifies money of the juſt alloy, according to ; 
the eſtabliſhed ſtandard. Rapin, Vol. II. p. 59, and Tin- 
dal's Rem. (e). It is obſerved of king John, that he was the 
' firſt who coined fterling money. Rapin, Vol. II. p. 484. 
- (100): The Anglo-Saxons divided the pound of filver into 
forty-eight ſhillings,” and the ſhillings into five pennies ; fo 
chat a pound contained 240 pennies, which exactly agrees 
with the Norman diviſion, Campbell's Lives of the Eritiſn 
Admirals, «Vol. I. p. 79 * e | 
(5) It may be here curſorily obſerved, that two weights 
are uſed in England, Troy and Averdupois ; the firſt is uſed 
for gold, ſilver, gems, drugs, corn, &c. the latter in other | 
| 
| 
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by weight (2). But this ſtandard was gra- 
dually lowered, though not ſo much by far 
as in France, a pound ſterling being now 
coined from four ounces, or the third part 
of a pound of filver (3). This however, is 


goods, The pound Troy conſiſts of twelve ounces ; but 
tne Averdupois of ſixteen. An ounce Troy e 1 the 
Averdupois ounce, 51 of the former being equal to 56 of the 
latter; whereas the pound Troy is lighter than the Averdu- 
pois, 17 of the former making only 1 of the latter. 

(2) This was in pounds, marks, half marks, ſhillings, and 
pennies. The gold mark was equal to fix pounds of filver, or 
120 ſhillings, filver money; and the ounce of gold equal to 
fifteen ſhillings, filver money. The pound of filver was worth 
twenty ſhillings, and the mark of filver thirteen ſhillings 


and four pennies. Campbell, Vol. I. 4 78. 


(3) The moſt conſiderable alterations in the Engliſh ſtan- 
dard of money were made ſince the time of Edward I. He 
ſettled the penny weight at the twentieth part of an ounce 
Troy, and thus, of a pound of filver, cauſed to be coined 
240 pennies, which at that time was the only current money, 
In the pound were eleven ounces and two penny-weights fine 
ſilver; and eighteen penny-weights alloy; or it contained 
115, ounces fine ſilver and 43 alloy. And this proportion 
of the alloy to the fine ſilver is ſtill obſerved in the. Eaglic 
filver money. The ſame king Edward, however, afterwards, 
made a ſmall alteration in the coin, raiting the extrinſic va- 
lae of the pound of filver, which, till then, had been twen 
ſhillings to twenty ſhillings three pennies. But Edward III. 
was the firſt who raiſed the pound to twenty-two ſhillings 
and a half, and afterwards to twenty-five ſhillings, and like- 
wiſe cauſed the fri groats, or fourpenny pieces to be coined. 
Campbell, Vol. I. p. 147, 151. Henry V. raiſed the 
pound of filver to thirty, and Henry VI. to thirty-nine ſhil- 
lings and fix pennies. Campbell, Vol. I. p. 172, 173. 
Under Henry VII a pound of filver made forty ſhillings; 
and theſe were the firſt actually coined. And under Henry 
VIII. forty-five were coined from the like weight of ſilver; 
and this prince afterwards ſo increaſed the alloy, that at 
length a pound contained only four ounces of pure filver. 
Campbell, Vol. I. p. 198. Under Edward VI, theſe irre- 
gularities were, in ſome meaſure, remedied, and fixty ſhil- 


no 
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no actual piece (4), being only a nominal 
coin, importing twenty ſhillings. 
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The real and current coins are, 


1 In GOLD: 


Lis a 5 „ . da 
Guineas (5) value N 
Double ditto — — 00 
Five guinea pieces 8 
Half guineas - 0 10 6 

+» Quarter guineas — 9283 


2. In SILVER: 


Crowns value 0 
Half crowns - | - © 
Shillings — * $i 


liogs coined out of a pound of filver. This new ſtandard 
was afterwards completely rectified under queen Elizabeth, 
d has conſtantly been retained ever fince. Campbell, 
ol. I. p. 227. 280. So that the preſent pound ſterling is 
only the third part of the ancient pound, 
_ (4). Charles I. indeed cauſed twenty ſhilling pieces to be 


coined, which made exactly a pound ſterling, but they are 
extremely ſcarce. 1 1 
(5) The guineas were ſo called from the country of chat 
name, moſt of the gold of which they were firſt coined, (and 
this was under Charles II.) being brought from Guinea, 
Miege, P. I. ch. xiv. They were originally coined only for 
twenty ſhillings ; but the great ſcarcity of gold afterwards 
ave occaſion to their being raiſed to twenty-one ſhillings, 
hamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. iii, The total of gold coined 
in England from the 2oth of July 1660 to the 34ſt of De- 
cember 1748, amounts to twenty-eight millions nine hun- 
dred and forty-one thouſand fix hundred and fixteen pounds, 
two ſhillings, and one penny three farthings, according to the 
value of ingot gold. View of the Gold Coin and Coinage 
of England, London, 1763. 
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There are likewiſe pieces of fix, four, three, 


two pennies, and fingle pennies. 


3- In COPPER: 
Halfpenny and farthings (6). 


In the firſt years of king William's reign, 
the clipping of the filver coin ſo far pre- 
vailed, that a guinea became worth thirty 
ſhillings; but in 1695, this evil was re- 


 medied, though at a vaſt expence, by re- 

coining all the light ſilver money afreſh (7). 
The general mint for Great Britain and 
Ireland is in the Tower of London; and 


any one may have his gold and filver coined, 
and receive its full value, without ny” de- 
ductions for coinage (z). 

The proportion between gold 1 ſilver 
in England, is about one to fourteen and a 
half (a). The coin of England is not to be 
exported, except that travellers are allowed 


to ny five pounds ſterling with them ve): 


(00 Theſe copper pieces were chiefly coined for the con- 
veniency of ſmal change, and nobody is obliged to take 
above a ſhilling of them in the 8 of rents or debts. 


Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. 1 


(7) This was done by a a of te then W of 
the exchequer, Mr. Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax. 
See Memoirs of the Life of Charles Montage; ny of Ha- 
lifax, p. 29, 35. 

=) Chamberlayne, P. I. B. ut, <>. i and ch. 3 (1 

) Chamberlayne, ibid. 2 , ( 

275 Alberti, Lettr, CAT. | ALL 
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Towards the end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the ready money in England was 
computed at four millions ; and at the time 
of the revolution, at eighteen millions of 
pounds ſterling (8). | 
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In Scotland the ſtandard of money WAS 18 Scotland. | 


formerly the ſame as in England, and a 
Scotch pound was a pound of pure filver ; 
but the value of Scotch money became ſo 
diminiſhed, - that thirty-ſix pounds were 


coined out of one pound of filver, at which 
it has ever ſince remained. Though by the 


treaty of Union the Engliſh ſtandard was 
to take place in Scotland (c), yet many 
continue reckoning theſe by pounds, marks, 
ſhillings, and pennies. The Scotch pound 
makes about one ſhilling and eight pence, 
and the mark one Gor and one penny 


ſterling (d). 


The Iriſh, money was formerly of the In Ireland, 


fame. valug as the Engliſh, till the time of 
Edward IV. who cauſed it to be coined one- 
fourth part worſe than that of England ; 

ſo that afterwards, an Iriſh ſhilling was 


5 0 


(8) This is Campbell's compitaiion; Vol. Ek p. 281. and 
Vol. II. p. 80 Others, however, are ſomething higher in 
their accounts. See Hooke's Eſſay on the National Debt, 
p. 16, 22, and this author, in p. 17. reckons the ready ſpe- 
cie in England, in the year 1748, at thirty millions. 

(c) Chamberlayne, P. II. B. III. ch. ii. p. 116. 

75 Letters concerning Scotland, Vol. „Lett. XII. and 
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*. worth no more than nine pence in Eng- TY 
land (e). I enen 8 1 
D 8 E C T LIV. 51 98 al 

Keveme, The crown revenues were formerly con- P. 
. 0:99 ſiderable, having, beſides many demeſnes, 
a multitude of other dues and emolu— ef 


ments (9). But the greater part of the de- 
meſnes having, in the courſe of time, been 


alienated, and the other branches of the a 
former revenue almoſt totally extinguiſhed, c 
theſe revenues, at preſent, chiefly ariſe _ gy 
from ſeveral taxes and impoſitions levied by a 
pailiament, and, conſequently, cannot fo P 


well be termed the king's revenue, as that I 
of the kingdom and nation. Of theſe the ; 
moſt copious ſources-are, the land-tax (10), ; 
4 


() Campbell, Vol. I. p. 184. n 
(9) The royal revenues under the Norman and Planta- 
genet kings, conſiſted chiefly of ſeven branches; i. De- 
meſnes; 2. Eſcheats; 3. Feudal and other profits, payable : 
by the heirs of vaſſals on taking poſſ. ſſion of the flefs fallen 
to them. Among theſe may likewiſe be reckoned the reve- 
nues of the vacant biſhoprics and abbies, of which the king 
was patron ; 4. The yearly farms of counties and towns; 
5. Fines and amercements.; 6. Aids, ſcutages, tallages, and | 
cuſtoms; and 7. Caſual profits, as treaſures found, ſtrand» | | 
right, the effects of exiles or malefaQors executed. Con- 
cerning all tleſe, ſee Rapin, Vol. II. p. 236. 5, p. 351. h. 
III. p. 401, u. p. 485. s. and Vol. III. p. ane 
(io) At the time of the Revolution in 1688, the yearly 
rents of all the lands in England. were computed at ten 
millions of pounds ſterling ; ſo that the land-tax at two ſhil- 
lings in the pound, which was uſually the caſe, produced a 
millioa. But by the improvements and increaſe of agriculture, 


the 
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the cuſtoms (1 I) the exciſe (12), the poſt- 
office (13), and the ſtamp duties. Theſe 
are the ordinary revenues, and annually 
amount to between five and ſix millions of 
pounds ſterling. 


BCT On. 


But when theſe do not anſwer the annual n. Extrace- 
inary. 


expetices, | ſome of them are heightened, 
as the land-tax (14), the cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſe of ſeveral goods, and other taxes, as 


the annual rents of the farms in England and Scotland are, 
at the loweſt rate, eſtimated at twenty millions. Miege, 
P. I. ch. vi. | | | 
(11) This is one of the moſt important branches, its an- 
nual produce rather exceeding two millions. The imports 
have heavy duties on them, and the exports as much fa- 
voured. To the cuſtoms belong likewiſe the tonnage and 
poundage; the arbitrary raiſiag of which firſt embroiled king | 
Charles with his parliament. See Rapin, Vol. VIII. p. 466. | 
and for the nature of theſe duties, the ſame volume, p. 44» 
45. with Tindal's Rem. s. | | 3 
(12) Payable on beer, ſpirituous liquors, malt, hops, pa- 
per, coffer, tea, chocolate, and ſeveral other commodities. 
The yearly produce of thoſe duties is reckoned full a mil- 
lion and a half. Wes | RS, 
© (13) The poſt-office, which was ereQed ſoon after the 
year 1660, at firſt brought in but 21,0001. Rapin, Vol, 
XI. p. 201, 255. b. It was afterwards put under better regu- 
lations, and extended over the whole kingdom, ſo that its pre- 
ſent revenue is computed at not leſs than 130, ooo pounds. 
Under this general - poſt there is like wiſe the penny- poſt, which 
brings in ſomething conſiderable, beſides the conveniency of 
ſending letters all over London, and ſeven miles round it, 
The poſt-office revenue is entirely appropriated to the king, 
 Chamberlayne, P. I. B. III. ch. x. 
(ii) Inſtead of the uſual one, or two ſhillings in the 
Pound, three or four have been paid, | | 


! 
2 


U 4 | . 


- 
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14s mor? ON houſes-{x5) hackney-coaches lan other 
* br A ; Carriages; ſalaries, and penſions (V. Theſe 
wake a part of the extraordinary revenues, 
and n about two millions 


23 dt 0 VAR 
, 8k G r. LVI. eee 


no v1 1 Zain 

In Scotland, Scotland, by virtue of the treaty 5 Union, 

| pops;cuſtam: and exciſe equally with Eng- 

land (16); but its land- tax does not amount 

to ſo much as che fortieth part of that of 
England (17). „ A 

in nd. The revenue — ind is il laid 

7 out i in maintaining the army, and other ex- 

pences in that kingdom; fo. that nothing 

of it comes to England, except part of the 

penſions granted by the "IN: on ae 

bliſhment (18). 


5) This tax is Cabs Jaid « on TIS accords 
their ee, but the produce of it is pretty well a 4 
co Under Charles II. it was laid on chimnies br heatths. 


$34 yt SET! 


Maurait III. But this being a heavy ſſion on Ct 
the che clafs, i it was aboliſhed, on a reprefentarion om | 
king William. IT 1 ie .» 

(/1, Ie the Engliſh, taxes in general, ſee;Dan- p 
guille's Obſerrations on the Advantages and Diſadvantages | 


of France and Great Britain relatively to Trade, p. 239. 

{16} The revenue of Scotland is but inconfiderable, and 
for ſome years paſt, 'even including the land-tax, has "been 
ee only at 110, 000 l. ſterling. Chamberlayne, B. 2 | 
2 | 
(17) When the land-tax in England produces 1,997 9641. 31 

Rs. azd, Scotland pays only 48,0001. 

(18) Theſe, in the year 1763, amounted to 70,000 eng iter. 
Tings which gave occaſion to'a motion in the parliament 
Ireſand to petition” the king, that theſe 'penſions might de 
withdrawn, and the money applied to the good of the coun? 
1188 * the motion miſcarried, 


Sun Great 


06 
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+> (Great Britain receives no immediate in- From the 
come from its Eaft India and African poſe Africa, ac 
ſeſſions, neither from its large and flouriſh- 2 
ing colonies in America (19); but their 
many commodities, with the profits ac- 
cruing from them, and the duties paid on 
the importation of them, greatly increaſe the 
-wealth of the kingdom, and, een 
the g revenue. 
to 18. A | 


ng ECT: LVII. 


The levying of the revenue is an article Leying the 
of very large expence, by reaſon of tge 
multitude of officers employed. The cuſ- 
toms have nine commiſſioners, with fix 
or ſeven ' hundred inferior officers. The 
management of the exciſe is under nine 
88 with between two and three 
thouſand officers of different ranks ; beſides 
— — and officers of other branches 

of the revenue {g). The monies are all WW 
paid i into the exchequer (20) ; where, like 


(io) So far from it, that the parliament has often granted 
conſiderable ſums for the peopling or improvement of the 
American colonies ; but in e ſeveral taxes were laid, 
payable i into the exchequer of England, to clear the charges | 
incurred far the defence of the fd e. colonies. Merc. Hiſt. 
Polit. 1764, p. 318, 319. * 

(e) Miege, P. I. ch. xxxili. | | 

(20) This office in Latin is called © Icatrarium, from OA 
the Engliſh is derived; as the appellation itſelf is, from the 
chequered. cloth on the table in the court of exchequer. - 


EY 8 wiſe, x 
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wiſe, are made the payments e to 
orders from the treaſury (21). 

In Scotland ſome branches of the revenue 
are farmed (22). In Ireland the taxes are 
levied in the ſame manner as in England; 
but it has its on particular treaſury. 


SE CT. LVIII. 


The king has the management of all the 
revenues of the ſtate; yet applying them to 
the ſervices for which they are granted, 
e to eſtimates laid before the ber- 


Fi z 


_— Vol II. p. 119. and Tindal's Rem. M. 1. In the 

ver: is likewiſe kept the famous tax book, by the 
2 called Doomſday Book, which was compoſed by 
order of William the Conqueror; it contains an account not 
only of all the cities, towns, an villages, but likewiſe fa- 
milies, and what every one poſſeſſed, either in land or mo- 
ney; and when any difference aroſe about thoſe matters, or 
the taxes, the book cleared up the point: it is kept under 
three locks and keys, not to be ſearched lader 6s 8d. 
nor any part tranſcribed under four Ne per line. Miege, 
P. I. ch. xxxiil. 

(21) In the year 1696, the coining of the ſilver over again 
oecafioning an extreme ſcarcity of money, payments. were 
made in the exchequer by paper money, called exchequer 
bills, bearing a certain intereſt, and received in 5 public 
offices and trade as ready money; they ſoon ro 
credit as to be better than ready money, and have fince been 
made uſe of on all exigencies. This ſcheme was owing to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr, Montague, afterwards 
earl of Halifax. See Memoirs of the earl of Halifax, p. 

„44. 

—50 The cuſtoms and exciſe. The former were for ſome 
{rh farmed at 35,0001. and the latter at 360007; Cham- 
rlay ne, P. * B. II. ch. ii. 5 | 
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liament by the ſeveral offices (2 3). For the 
ſupport of his family and court a confide- 
rable ſum is granted him out of the moſt 
certain” revenues, and is termed the Civil 
Lift (24). If theſe funds do not anſwer, or 
any extraordinary incidents have neceſſarily 
increaſed the court-expences, and, con- 
ſequently, the civil liſt is in debt, the par- 
liament uſually grants a ſum for clearing 
it (2 5). * 


(23) This was formerly otherwiſe, the king having the 
abſolute diſpoſal of all the revenues, which, accordingly, 
were called the Crown Revenues, without any diſtinction 

tween thoſe granted for the king's own perſonal uſe, or the 
ſervice of the ſtate. Thus he might reſerve for his own pri- 
vate views whatever he pſcaſed ; and, on the other hand, 
beſtow/ for the public good only juſt what he thought fir. 
Upon this footing were the revenues ſince the reſtoration: of 
Charles II. who, inſtead of applying the monies granted him 
by parliament for the ſervice of the nation, uſed to laviſh 
them away on his pleaſures. But at the Revolution, the 

parliament availed itſelf of that happy juncture to aſſume the 

ſole diſpoſal of the public revenues (the civil liſt excepted) ; 
the king only taking care that they ſhould be employed to 
the uſes for which they were aſſigned, + Accordingly; on the 
opening of every ſeſſion of parliament, the accounts of the 
preceding year are delivered in; before which, no new ſub- 
ſidies are granted. Tindal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XIII. 
p. 134, 135. | | 

(24) King William III. had 600,0001. for his civil liſt, 
and in 1698, 700,000 1. See Tindal, Vol. XIII. p. 137. 
Vol. XIV. p. 422, 423. Queen Anne had the like ſum. 
The patliament raiſed it to 800, ooo l. in favour of — I. 

in confideration of the number of the royal family. This 
was continued to George II. befides a 100,000 for the 
queen, ard the like ſym for the prince of Wales. Miege, 
P. I. ch. xxxiii. 7 | | 
(25) This has been done ſeveral times, particularly in 
1725, under George I. and in 1728, under George II. See 
Tindal, Vol. XIX. p. 5 24, 525. and Vol. XX. p. 45+ 
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154 I ra? *fITIY 1 I IV: 
Gro Britain hen, mon this Revolution, 


been engaged in four long and expenſive 
wars, in ſupport of the balance of Europe 
and its own rights (26); and in theſe, wars, 
beſides employing a great force of its own 
both by ſea and land, likewiſe paid very. con- 
fiderable ſubſidies to foreign princes. Such 
meaſures indiſpenſably IT many 
extraordinary charges (27), the ſtate con- 
tracted debts ;. which, being increaſed from 


time to time (28), are now ſwelled, .to 4 


(26) Namely, foo. 1688 0 5 from: pes wn 719) 


from 1739 to 1748; and from 1755 to 1762; not to men- 
tion the more ſhort wars and the many naval armaments, 


1718, 1719, 1720, and 1721, 1726, 1727, and CALLE 


i (27) porting to yu accounts, the ment of 

ngland, during the four great wars lince year 1 3 
has granted the W ſums. Je „kane _ 09 

F414 1. ſterl. 180 

Under William 11. io the firſt war 627587 ; 

Under Anne, in the ſecond 8 655 351 | 

Under George IL in the third - 59,8 59,8 19 i 


Vader George IL cd ll. in the — ee 


. Ty; oF 


-— 237,058,556 
(28) Before the Revolntidn, England owed little or no- 


thing; but the ſubſequent wars requiring extraordinary 
ſubſidies, which it was not thought adviſeable to raiſe imme- 
diately by onerous taxes, large ſums were borrowed at in- 
tereſt, in expectation of eaſily hquidating them in peaceable 
times. But freſh wars ſucceeding, fruſtrated this expectation, 
and conſequently the national debt went on increafing. At 
the peace of Ryſwic, in 1697, it amounted to 19,930,080 J.; 
and aſter that of Aix-12-Chapelle, in * 77,497,397 l. 


ſterling. M. De Real, Science du Gouvernem. Part. 1 
Tom. II. p. 352—354- | 
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moſt monſtrous ſum (29). This burden, 
however, is felt with leſs inconveniency in 

e AC INLSITACS SDS 
4.(29) On the 5th of January 1764, the total of the national 
was 129,586,789 1. ſterling, ten ſhillings, and a far- 
thing; the yearly intereſt of which came to 4,688,177 1. 
eleven ſhillings ; and this excluſively of the navy debt, 
whitch'made a fum of between three and four millions. On 
the g ch of pe the debt amounted to 131, 386, 80l. 
ten ſhillings and a ha fpenny. Merc. - Hiſt, & Polit. May. 
1764, p. 575. and Merc. 1765, p. 299. The Ja:obite-, 
and other enemies of the preſent government, have made a 
handle of this debt for invectives againſt the Revolution, as a 
moſt:deftruftive event to the nation; whereas impartial peo- 
ple look on it in quite another light; for it is undeniable, 
that ſince that period, the power and dignity of the crown, 
a8 like wiſe the trade and marine of the nation, have riſen to 
a very high pitch. Farther, the ſhare of the Britops them - 
ſelves in the capital of this debt is'by far the greater, the 
ſhares of all foreigners e. computed but at one quarter, 
or, at moſt, a little above; ſo that, in this reſpect, what ſome 
ſay. is not without trutb, That the debts of the crown se, 
the . riches. of the nation.” An Engliſh writer, who; after 
the peace. of. Aix-la-Chapelle, publiſhed an Eſſay on the 
National Debt of England, eſtimated in the year 1749, the 
national capital at a thouſand millions, the national yearly 
income at a hundred, and the annual augmentation of the 
national capital at eleven millions and a half. From theſe 
premiſes he infers, that the national debt, which he then 
allowed to be eighty millions, though ſomething ſhort of 
that. ſum, did not make the twelfth part of the nation's 
capital, and the intereſt not the thirtieth part of the national 
income; and that the whole national debt might be diſ- 
charged in ſeven years by the annual increaſe of the nation's 
capital. He advances farther, That the nation, ſo far 
from being weakened by the debt, is as powerful and as able 
as ever, either for attack or defence; that the debts may 
ſtill remain unpaid for many years, without any hurt to the 
conſtitution ; and might be increaſed two-fold without any fear 
of a bankruptcy.” See Hooke's Eſſay on the National Debt, 
P+ 31, 34, 35. This author appears to have been pretty 
right in his conjecture, the national debt having, in the laft 
war, been actually increaſed above one-third, without any 
conſiderable inconveniency to the ſtate, or any danger of 


public credit. 


2.2101 | | England 
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England than it would be, perhaps, in any 
other ſtate; public credit being ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed, that whatever ſums the crown 
ſtands in need of, and this in the moſt preſ. 
ſing exigencies, are readily ſubſcribed! for, 
and actually raiſed. But as this, credit is 
chiefly ſupported by a due clearing of the 
intereſts, and this is not to be done with- 
out a continuance of burthenſome taxes, 
which at length muſt prove detrimental, if 
not fatal, to the nation and the ſtate (30); 
ſome pretend to foreſce that it cannot hold 
out long, but ſome way or other muſt come 


to a final period (31). 


r. 


Binking The creditors of the crown have, for 
, their ſecurity, certain funds aſſigned to 

them on the public revenues, from hien 
the intereſts are paid them every half year. 
But theſe intereſts being at firſt very high, 
ſome even above ſix per cent. they have 


(30) The author of a ſmall French piece takes upon him 
to predict, from the national debt and the taxes conſequen- 
tial to it, the great quantity of paper money, and the riſe of 
proviſions and all neceſſaries, that the Engliſh trade will be 


ſoon reduced to a very low ebb, as they cannot ſell their 
goods ſo cheap as other nations. | 


(31) The celebrated Mr, Hume puts three poſlible een 
by which this may come to paſs. See bis Political Diſ- 
churſes, Diſc. VIII. of Public Credit, p. 136, 141. 


been 
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been gradually lowered (32): and it was 


afterwards reſolved, that the duties from 


be continued till the national debts and in- 


tereſt were totally paid off. And as the 


lowering of the intereſts annually cauſed a 
conſiderable ſurplus in the produce of this 
fund, this increafing ſurplus was particu- 
larly appropriated for diicharging the na- 
tional debt, under the name of the Sinking 
Fund (33). This, indeed, has yet dif- 
charged but a minute part of the national 


; (32) Is the year 1717, the intereſt was reduced from ſix 


to five per cent. and in 1749, from four to three and a half 
per cent. which were to be paid ſrom the 25th of December 
' 1750, to the 25th of December 1757 at which time they 
were to bear only three per cent. In this, however, there 
was no compulſion, it being left to the creditor's option 
either ta withdraw. their capitals, or accept of a lower in- 
tereſt. Moſt choſe the latter, fo that few capitals were diſ- 
| charged. | : | . | 
(33) This fund, from the year of its inſtitution 1717, to 
1762, was increaſed to 65, 354, 144 |. the annual intereſt of 
which amounted to two millions. Other ſchemes have been 
tried for paying off the national debt. Among theſe, the 
mous plan of 1720, of uniting all the public funds into 
one. To this purpoſe, the Bank and South-Sea company 
made ſeveral propoſals to the houſe of commons. They 
both ſaw the great advantage of incorporating the national 
debt with their capital, and thus augmenting it in propor- 
tion, For this permiſſion, they offered preat ſums towards 
diſcharging the debt ; but, 'at length, the South-Sea com- 
any proved the higheſt bidder, offering 8 which 
1ng accepted by the parliament, brought about the fa- 
mous South-Sea Act. Then it was that began the trade for 
ſhares in that company, which was carried on with the like 
ardour as that of the Miſſiſſippi, a little before, in France, 


and came to the like diftreſsful end. Tindals Contin. of 


Rapin, Vol. XIX p. 328—333. and 352 to 422. 
* debt, 


which the ſaid funds were payable, ſhould 


49; 
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= debt, conſiderable ſums having been taken 


from it for other uſes (34). So far, how. 


ever, it has been of uſe to the ſtate, as, on 


ſeveral occaſions, removing the neceſſity of 
contracting new debts, or .. new 


SECT. LXI. 


ö taxes. * 


Able. The Englich conſider the profits of their 
lands as the principal article; ſo that agricul- 


ture is not only cultivated among them with 
great induſtry, but, as it well deſerves, is 
valued and held in repute. * Many wealthy 
perſons make it their occupation; and their 
moſt -eminent literati have publiſhed ſome 


excellent treatiſes on it (5). The govern- 


ment, likewiſe, encourages it by conſide- 
rable rewards (35) ; which has proved ſach 
an incentive to the farmers, who, in Eng- 
land, are generally in eaſy circumſtances, 
and many even rich, that more corn is an- 
nually exported from this kingdom than 
from any other country in Europe (36). 


(34) This alienation has, more than once, been violently 
oppoſed in parliament, but without effect. Tindal, Vol. 
XX. p. 144, 179. 

) Le Blanc, Tom. II. Lettr. XLI. 

(35) The parliament, in 1689, allowed a bounty on corn 
exported from England in Engliſh bottoms. See Dangeuil's 
Obſervations on the commercial Advantages and Diſadvan- 

es of France and Great Britain, p. 59. 


(36) Between the year 1746 and 1750, the value of the 


| 6.201 kinds of grain exported from fifry-ſeven Engliſh har- 


bours, amounted to ee. Ibid. p. 57. 
SECT. 
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90 Bogland had Sumer very few 2 r 
factures, except that of cloth, the i 
provement of which Edward III. put Gs 
meaſure in practice to promote (37). This 
manufacture is of the longeſt ſtanding, and, 
with that of other woollen ſtuffs, of Which 
the Engliſh, make great quantitics, the moſt 
important ; employing multitudes of hands, 
and being the fund of a moſt extenſive and 
enable commerce *. Queen Elizabeth 
not only raiſed the woollen manufactory to 
great Proſperity, but encouraged. the ſetting 


© SY +5 


| land; bountifully receiving the — "i 
of 4 Low Countries and France,. who, 
flying from perſecution, brought over many 
improvements in the woollen and filk ma- 
nufactures, and other arts and handi- 
crafts (&). Under Charles II. the nation 
in general was infatuated with.a fondneſs 


2 


(37) He not only invited weavers. from Flanders into 
E =_ but dyers and fullers, (Rymer. Act. Publ. Tom. 
II. III. p. 68.) ſo that, ſo early as his time, abundance of 
cloth was exported, but much more raw and ſpun wool. 
Car bell's Lives of Britiſh Admirals, Vol. I. p. 150. 

n this account the exportation of Engli im wool has 
bes ſtrictly forbidden ; yet are conſiderable — of it 
run over to France. | 

. (4)- Campbell's Lives of daun Admirals, Vol. l. p. 


252, 253. | 
„„ | for 


* 
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for French commodities, to the extreme de- 
triment of their own manufactures. But a 
War breaking cut with France ſbon after 
king William's aceeſſion to the throne, all 
French goods were prohibited. This gave 
riſe to ſeveral new manuſactures in England, 
as various kinds of ſilks, ſtuffs, hats, paper, 
linen, common glaſs and looking-glafs, with 
hardware of ſeveral metals, moſt of 'which 
before came from France (1). The French 
refugees flocking to England on the revo- 
cation of, the edict of Nantes, farther con- 
tributed to the improvement 'of theſe and 
other manufactures: the Engliſh work- 
men are very ingenious (38), and, among 
other commendable qualities, endeayour 
to give their ſeveral works all the per- 
fection they will admit of: this kill 
and attention are particularly conſpicuous 
in their mathematical, chirurgical, and 
other inſtruments (39). Accordingly, Eng- 
liſh goods are greatly eſteemed all over 
Europe. 5 


. (1) Confiderations fur le Commerce de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, ch. i. p. 7, 9. en, ee key e ene 
(38) This ingenuity appears in the many machines for 
difpatching work; as, with ſome, a ſingle hand will do 
what otherwiſe would require thirty. Le Blanc, Lettr. VIII. 
(39) This abbe Le Blanc allows, but for works of orra- 
ment and taſte he prefers the French. Lettr. VIII. 


The 
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The manufactures gf Scotland, far * In Scotland, 
mg formerly very inconſiderable, bave re- 
. great improvements ſince the Union; 
ſo. that they now make great quantities 
of cloth and other woollen goods, particularly 
very fine ſtockings (40) : but the chief arti- 
cle 1s linen, and ſome even of the finer ſort, 
as cambrick, lawn, damaſk, and the 
like (a): 
Ireland owes . its manuractures to the 4 CC: 
Engliſh, who, from time to time, have 
ſettled there. The principal are,  woollen 
ſtuffs and linens (41). But for ſome time 
paſt, a truly patriotic zeal (42) has exerted ĩt- 
ſelf. for the ENFQUTASEINENL of other arts and 


4 . 


without tolerable ficcaſs.. e 


, 
The E ngliſh have always looked on tracks Great trade 


as is the 3 of their wealth, power, and hap- nz 


(49) The beſt ad fineſt are made at 3 ; ànd it is 
not very uncommon for a pair to be ſold for thirty Engliſh 
ſhillings. Chamberlayne, P. II. B. I. ch. iji. | 

n) Miege, P. II. ch. ii. and Dangueils Remarks. 

(4 41) This manufacture has been brought to great per- 

ion in a ſhort time : the Iriſh linen,. both for goodneſs, | 
0 fineneſs, is not inferior to the beſt that is any where 
made, 

(42) A ſociety has for ſome time been inſtituted at Dub- 
lin for encouraging manufactures, trade, and agriculture, 
and diſtributes every year fourſcore prizes. Dangueil's Re- 


* p. 109. 
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pineſs ; and the government has, as it were, 


vied with the nation in zealons and conſtant 


endeavours to promote it. Trade is con- 
fidered in England as a ſcience, not leſs ne- 
ceſſary and advantageous than any other 


part of learning ; and the moſt learned haye 


accounted their labours well beſtowed in 
unfolding and illuſtrating the principles of 
commerce (x). It is held in ſuch eſteem 


that the younger ſons of noble families are 


often brought up to merchandize, and with- 
out any derogation to their rank. By the con- 
currence of all theſe advantages, the trade 
of Great Britain is become the moſt extenſive 
and moſt conſiderable in the world. By its 
ſituation as an iſland, with the OF A 
and goodneſs of its products and manufac- 
tures, it is peculiarly adapted to ſo large a 
commerce. The inhabitants themſelves 
carry on no inconſiderable traffick alon g the 
coaſt (43); but for inland trade, the — 5 
chiefly go by carriages, England having 
very few navigable rivers, and no canals. 


(») Dangueil's Remarks, p. 107. : 
(43) This coaſting trade is very conſiderable, efpectany if 


in it be included that of coals, which only between London 


and Newcaſtle employs one thouſand ſhips. | W P. I. 
ch. xiii, 


4 clog I $SECT. 
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SECT. LXIV. 


This domeſtic traffck, however, is but n. rate 
the ſmaller part of Engliſh commerce; that ;, —— 
carried on with foreigners extending to every 
— of the univerſe. In Europe the Eng- 

iſh trade with all nations; the greater part 
of their ſhipping, however, make their 
voyages to Italy, Portugal, Spain, France, 
the Low Countries, and Ruſſia. More fo- 
reign ſhips come into Engliſh ports 

from he” other parts of Europe (44) 
than thoſe which go from England thither; 
and it is only in its Dutch, Spaniſh, and 
Portugueze trade, that England is a gainer : 
for its exports to thoſe countries exceed the 
imports, and conſequently it receives the 
ſurplus in ſpecie; as with other European 
ſtates, where the balance of trade is againſt 
them, accounts muſt be cloſed with mo- 
hey (45). | 

The trade to the Levant, or Turkey, u. II. Te the 

from being carried on by a particular com- IP 


| (44) Concerning the goods which England ſends to the 
ſeveral European countries and receives from them, ſee Con- 
ſiderations ſur le Commerce de la Gr. Br. ch. in, xiii. p · 
15—28. 

(45) This is more eſpecially the caſe in the trade with 
France. It was formerly computed that the French annu- 
ally received no leſs than 1, 450, ooo l. in balance; enough 
indeed to make the French trade to be looked on as detri- 
mental. Guardian, Vol. II. N. 170. For the trade to the 


other European ſtates, ſee Conſiderations ſur le Commeroo de 
la Gr. Br, 


YL 
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pany, is now, under certain conditions, 


open to all the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain (). This commerce does not, at firſt, 
ſcem to be a national advantage, as requiring 
ready money to make up the deficiency of 
Engliſh goods; but the goods, exported 
from theſe parts being, for the moſt part, 
raw, the nation always makes itſelf amends 
by manufacturing and re exporting thein. 
im. To A- | The African trade is manifeſtly advantage- 
ous to England, as requiring no caſh; it 
not, only ſupplies the American colonies 
with negroes, but great numbers are ſold 
to the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies, and 
for a large profit in ready money. Gold 
duſt is brought from the coaft of Gui- 
nea (9). This trade, which was likewiſe 
carried on formerly by an excluſive com- 
 Pany, has, for ſome years, been put on a 
quite different footing, and, in ſome mea- 

ſure; made fre. { AN 9 
Iv. To be The Eaſt-India trade, now limited to an 
. excluſive company, reaches from the Cape 
of Good Hope, along Arabia, Perſia, the 
| coaſt of Malabar and Coromandel, Bengal, 
and on ta China. The greater part of it is 
carried on in caſh, together with ſome ma- 
nufactures; and the returns are all in goods 

(e) See Dangueil's Obſervations, p. 163. 
7) Ibid. ch. xx, p. 39. 


of 


* 
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of innumetable kinds. This could not but 
be a ſenſible damage to England, were not 
2 great part of ſuch goods diſpoſed of in re- 
exportations, which bring the ready money 
home again. One advantage of this trade 
to the nation, is the ſilk from Bengal and 
China; and it would be till greater, were 
this .commodity not loaded with exceflive 
duties (7). | 

But the moſt advantageous branch of the 
Engliſh trade is the American; their colonies 
taking off immenſe quantities of their manu- 
factures, and ſending them goods, of which 
a very great part is re-exported, as ſugar, 
rum, tobacco, rice, ſome ſpices, and drugs, 
with all the gold and ſilver they get (46). 
Theſe colonies like wiſe traffick to a conſi- 
derable amount with one another; and 
with the Spaniſh continent, which they 
ſupply with corn and other neceflaries, 
They likewiſe trade to Europe with Spain 
and, Portugal, carrying thither pipe-ſtaves, 
inter, and fiſh (s); and the Britiſh, em- 


09 Confiderat. ſur le — Gr. Br. ch. xxi. p. 
41, 42 

(46 ) S How profcable the colony trade is to the Englit, may, | 
in ſome meaſure, be concluded from their ſending every year 
three hundred ſhips only to the ſugar iſlands ;. and that in 
1726, the manufactures exported to Barbadoes, the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, and Jamaica, amounted to 234,785 l. Ham- 
burg Magazine, Vol. XXV. p. 633. 

0 Conſiderat. ſur le Commerce de la Gr. Br. ch. xiv. 
XiX. p. 31, 38. 
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; pire in America having been very much en- 
larged by the conqueſts of the -laſt-war, its 
commerce muſt likewiſe have received a 
great addition. HC ent Sch 22559 

At the peace which Glad: that war, 
the Britiſh ſubjects obtained the liberty of 
cutting Jogwood in the Bay of Honduras, 
which the Spaniards, r A 'ong tine, 
woud not hear of. | 


$ECT. LXV. 


of | iReodland had but little ar f 10 & trads*befots 
Feoland. its union with England; but finee that 
tranſaction it has greatly increaſed, by the 
liberty of trading to the Engliſh colonies in 
America, the Levant, and Africa. Be- 
ſides its dealings with England and Ireland, 
it carries on no ſmall trade with all other 
European countries. Its - exports. are 
woollens and livens, ſalmon, | herrings, 
| ſtock- fiſh, tallow, wax, raw - hides, coals, 
&c. bringing back, for the moſt-part, ſuch 
goods as find a good market at home'(#). 
% Ireland would make a conſiderable figure 
end.” In trade, were it not for the reſtraints aid 
on. it by the government of England, for 
better ſecuring its dependency. So far from 
being allowed to bring all Kinds of _ to 


(?) Miege, P. II. ch. iii. | | 
Eng- 
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Regie, its woollens muſt not ſo much 
as be exported to other countries, leſt the 
Engliſh woollens ſhould ſuffer in price; 

whereas the Engliſh furniſh it with fine 
_ eloths, rich filk ſtuffs, gold and filver-lace, 
hardware, and many other goods; for 
which moſt of the returns are made in ſpe- 
cio. The Iriſh, however, export great 
quantities of ſalt-beef, tallow, butter, ſoap, 
and raw hides, to France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, and Portugal. It is their profits in 
this traffick which enables them to pay the 
Engliſh for their commodities ; and thus 
England appears to be the chief 5 = 


Cp of Ireland (0. | 
3:6 
E C T. LXVI. 


wy pen part of the foreign trade is car- Trading 
ried on' by particular companies, of which-in E-guns. 
one of the moſt ancient is the Ruſſian, 1. The 
which had its commencement under Ed 
ward VI. on the diſcovery of Archangel by 
captain Chancellor (x). This company en- 
deavoured to eftabliſh a trade to Perſia, by 
the way of the Caſpian ſea; and in the 
year 1581, actually ſent a ſhip for that 
Para but it being wrecked, the under- 


2. 
8 


(20 a for le Commibil de la Gr. Br. jo Xi, 
(x) Campbell's Lives, &c, Vol. I. p. 245. Hanway's 
Travel Vol. I. P. I. ch. i. | 


taking 


* 
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Turkey 


company. 
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taking was dropped 0. The defign of it 
was to fetch raw filk from Perſia, and bring 
it through Ruſſia to England. Towards 


the cloſe of the year 1743, a freſh attempt 
was made with two ſhips; but the court of 


Ruſſia, from - ſeveral circumſtances, found 
it not adviſeable to allow of this immediate 
trade to Perſia, that ſince the year 1745, it 
has been again diſcontinued (z). 
The Turkey company was erected under 
queen Elizabeth, and obtained a charter 
from king James I. Its members were 
then chiefly London , merchants (a). but 
ſuch complaints have, from time to time, 
been raiſed againſt the excluſive trade of 
this company, that, in 1753, it was abo- 
liſhed by act of parliament, allowing every 
inhabitant of Great Britain to trade to the 
Lerant, on paying twenty pounds ſterling 
to the company (b). 8 
The African company, founded by Charles 
II. in 1672, after ſome proſperous, begin- 
nings (c), fell into ſuch a declenſion, that 
in the year 175 the parliament found, it 


50 Campbell's Lives, &c. Vol. I. p. 245: Hanway's 
Travels, Vol. J. P. I. ch. i. p. 7, 8. 

(2) Ibid. Vol. I. P. I. ch. iii. ch. vi. ch. ix. and vol.! II. 
P. q ch. ix. 

(a) Dangeuil's . p. 163. 

(5) Tingal's Contin. of Rapin, Vol. XXI. p. 65. 

'c) Hiftory of the Gold Coaſt in the Modern Univerl. 


_ Hik. Vol. XVII. p. 5 16. 


ne- 
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| neceſſary to purchaſe their charter for 

112,142 I. and in ſome meaſure laid the 

trade open to the Whole nation (d)]. 

But among theſe ſeveral companies, che IV. The 
moſt” conſiderable” is the Eaſt-India, to dne 
which queen Elizabeth gave a charter in the 

year 1600; and ſo ſucceſsful was it, that its 

capital, which at firſt was only 369.8911. 58. 

incteafed to 1,703, 422 J. (e). But about 5 
the year 1691. violent complaints being 
made about its miſconduct, by which the 
nation ſuffered, not only in its profit, but 
its honour (/); the conſequence was, that 
in 1698, king William III. erected a new 
company, with a capital of two millions, 
which they lent to the crown at eight per 
cent. (g). Thus England had two Eaſt 
India companies, doing all the damage 
they could to each other, and labouring each 
other's ruin: but in 1701, an agreement 
was brought about, which gave birth to 
the United Eaſt India Company, as it was 
afterwards called, and till ſubſiſting in 
great proſperity (5). This company, at 
prevent, beſides an extenſive and nee 


(a) Tindal, Vol. XXI. p. 444- 

(e) Hiſtory of the Engliſh Eaſt Tadia Compyay þ 11 Mod. 
Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. X. p. 14, 15. | 

(Cf) Idid. Vol. X. p. 98, &c. 

(g) Ibid. p. 131, 138. ] 

(5) Ibid. p. 139, 144. 
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trade, has ſo enlarged itſelf by conqueſts in 
Bengal, that, next to the Dutch Eaſt In- 
dia company, it makes the greateſt figure 
in that part of the world (i). A debt of 
4.200, ooo, is likewiſe due to it from the 
crown and public. | 

The South Sea company was originally a 
creature of the famous earl of Oxford, ſome. 
time lord high-treaſurer in queen Anne's 
time. It was erected in 1711, and its ca- 
pital conſiſted of ſeveral national debts, 
making in the whole the ſum of 9,471,3251. 
for which the crown promiſed a yearly in- 
tereſt of ſix per cent. and aſſigned funds for 
that purpoſe. The charter gave it an ex- 
cluſive trade to the South Sea (47). But, at 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, all it could 
obtain was a very limited licence to ſend an- 
nually one or two ſhips of a ſtipulated bur- 
den (I); and the Aſientos, or ſlave- trade, to 
the Spaniſh American colonies for thirty 


(i See 4 10. | 
(47) This trade was only a mere chimera; for the earl of 
Oxford, who, even at that time, meditated a peace which 
ſhould leave Philip V. in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh-throne, 
very well knew that the Engliſh would never be allowed any 
ſuch commerce; and that the ſlave-trade was all he could ex- 


pect: of this the crown of Great Britain procured a promiſe 


in the twelfth article of the peace of Utrecht, which it 
afterwards granted to the South Sea company. Tindal, 
Vol. XVII. p. 361. Campbell, Vol. II. p. 4322. 

(%) bid. Ibid. | 


years. 
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years (n). But this has often been inter- 
rupted by the ſubſequent miſunderſtandings 
and wars between Great Britain and Spain; 


part of its gains (48). At preſent, it deals 
only in caſh, and ſubſiſts on the intereſt 
of the capitals due to it from the crown, 
which at preſent amount to the ſum of 
27,125, 309 (2). The plan, in 1720, for 
its diſcharging the national debt, with its 
calamitous iſſue (o), will, even ſhould the 
company itſelf be extinguiſhed, cauſe it 
to be remembered in the annals of Great 
Britain (49). 


and thus the company deprived of a great 
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Laſtly, among all theſe trading COMPA» VI. The 


Bank of 


nies,” the Bank of England is intitled to the Eaglaad. 


firſt place. It was erected in 1694, and 
like the Eaſt India and South Sea compa- 
nies, owes its exiſtence to the national debts. 
Its credit, at firſt none of the moſt ſolid and 
ſtable, was fo well eftabliſhed by the go- 
vernment's prudent meaſures, that its notes 


00 Campbell's Lives, &c. Vol. II. p. 432. 

(48) At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the conti- 
nuance of the ſlave-trade was ſtipulated in its behalf for four 
years; but in 1750, — gave up this privilege in conſide- 
ration of 100,0001. ſterling paid to them by the king of 
Spain. Tindal, Vol. XXI. p. 421. | 

(a) Merc. Hit. & Polit. May 1764. . "V8 

(e) See above, 5 62. (84). 6. 

(49) Other trading companies, as the Hamburg, the 
Hudſon s Bay, the Bratiſh Fiſhery, &c. I omit for brevity's 
lake, and of leſs importance. 


have 
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bave been continually taken in all payments 
as gaſh (p); and in all pecuniary exigencies 
it is the government's beſt ſupport: the 
ſums which it has, at ſeveral times, pro- 
cured by its credit, amounted at the begin- 


ning of the year 1704 to nne 
ſterling (). 


8 ECT. LXVII. 
England has the advantage of many ex- 


and trading cellent ſea- ports and harbours on all fides, 


towns. 


On the Channel are, Portſmouth, Dart- 
mouth, Plymouth, Falmouth ; on the North 
Sea, Newcaſtle, Sunderland, Hull, Var- 
mouth, and .Harwich ; on the Iriſh Sea, 


Liverpool, 8 - and at the mouth 


of the Severn, Briſtol. But the largeſt and 
moſt opulent trading place in England, I 
may venture to ſay, on the whole earth, is 
London; the ſtaple and magazine for every 
uſcful, curious, and coſtly commodity of 
the four parts of the world. A pre- emi- 


nence partly owing to its commodious ſitu- 
tion on the Thames (500). 


(p) Tindal, Vol. XIV. p. 126, 335» 36. Miege, P. I. 


ch. ix. 
( Merc. Hiſt. & Polit. May 1764, p. 
(509; — Every foreign flood 
.. SubjeRed, pays its tribute to the Thames. 
-._ , hither the golden South obedient pours. 
His ſunny treaſures ; thither the ſoft Eaſt 
Her ſpices, delicacies, gentle gifts ; 
| And thither his rough trade the ſtormy North. 
Taoursox's Alfred, in his Works, Vol. III. p. 255. 


Scot- 


1a 
ar 
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Scotland's beſt harbours are Dunbar, la Scothad | 
Leith, and Glaſgow; and thoſe of Ire- 7 
land, Dublin, Galway, Corke, Kinſale, 
and Limerick. | 


4443 26:59: ECT; LEVEL. 


The domeſtic and foreign affairs of go- Aiminit 
vernment are deliberated on in the privy — 
council. The prince of Wales and the other 
princes of the royal family, the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, the great officers 
of the crown, and the ſpeaker of the houſę 
of commons, are privy counſellors by of- 
fice; and beſides theſe the king names other 
at pleaſure. He is often preſent in perſon 
at the meetings of the privy council; but 
in his abſence, the lord preſident propoſes 
the ſubject to be deliberated on, and re- 

ports the reſult to the king. The king has 

likewiſe a Cabinet Council, which conſiſts 
of a ſelect number of privy counſellors, 

whom he conſults on the more important 
and ſecret affairs. | 

The two ſecretaries of ſtate are likewiſe 
members of the privy council by virtue of 
their office (51), which is of great weight. 


(51) There was formerly but one ſecretary of ſtate, till 
Henry VIII. appointed two, who, being equal in dignity, 
were both termed principal ſecretaries of ſtate ; they did not 

then fit in the privy council, but, when it was aſſembled, 


2 | The 


329 


_ The dome 


ment (7). 


ar 1 STATE, on Wen, 


c concerns are common to bg 
he before whom they are laid takes 15 hs 


them; but the foreign ate divided b between 


them, each having his particular province, 


one the northern, and the other the fouthern. 
The former includes the Netherlands, Ger- 


many, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Pruſſia, 


aud Ruſſia ; the latter conſiſts of Portugal, 


Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. Each ſecretary of "ſtate has His 


office, and two under- ſecretaries, with eight 
or nine clerks, all of b Nu point. 

8 2 22 
Vnder the ſecretaries of ſtate 10 the inet: 
office (52) and the paper-office (5 3). Since 
the union of the two kingdoms, a ſecretary 


of ſtate was likewiſe appointed for Scotland, 


came . from an adjoining apartment, where the? they 


- 'Jayee, P. I. B. II. ch. x, 
0 6) | G ps n ert my n. one 


and he, by virtue of his office, is a member 
of the privy council (s). This office has for 
ſome time been intermitted. A — of 

3 * La 29 7. 


the 
affairs to be laid before the council, ſtandin on each fide of 
the king. But this was altered in queen gone this gs 
and the ſecretaries of ſtate ſat in the privy council, as they 
have ever ſince. Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch, x. 

(% Miege, ch. xxxiv. 1 


(52) Theſe ſecretaries have the keeping of the Bag s woe 


net, with which the king's grants are ſealed, and then tranſ-, 


mitted to the lord privy feal, in order to his putting that ſeal 
io them Chamberlayne, P. I. B. II. ch. x. 


(53) Ia the paper- office are kept all public letters 1 in- 1 


ents which go through the ſecretaries * * 


.of 
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of fat has lately been created-for.the colo-. 
For the adminiſtration of the colo- 


YG of eight members ( 540. 


8 E C hs LXIX. 
10 ey county the king annually ap- ©: 


5 a council of trade has W ——_ 8555 


points a ſheriff, who is its chief magiſtrate, . 


and puts in execution the king's orders, and 
the ſentences of the courts of judicature, 
both in criminal and civil matters, and 
cauſes the king's dues to be levied. He has 
an under-heriff, ſeyeral clerks, and other 
ſervants to aſſiſt him in the execution of his 
office (). | 

At the Union, both the: pri 
parliament of Scotland were ſuperſeded 
but the high offices of the crown, the court, 
and the law, till remain. The counties 
in Scotland, like thoſe in England, have 
their ſheriffs (55); and in moſt this office 
was RF hereditary 3 but in 1747, this 


(54) Theſe are called lords commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations, and, collectively, the board of trade; they have 
two ſecretaries and ſeven clerks, with other inferior officers, 
Miege, P. I ch. xiii, and Chamberlayne,, in the Lift, 

0. 22. 

(z) Chambertayne, P. I. B. U. ch. xiii. Wege. P. 1. 

» XXXVI1l.. ” 

55) Theſe officers, in the counties of Kirkudbri t and | 
Or > are called Stewards ; but the difference between 
them and ſheriffs i is only in the name, EY 
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vy council and 13 Scotland, 
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ioheritanee was aboliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment 56), and the power of appointing, 
| ſheviffs lodged in the crown (2). 

in nend. The adminiftration in Ireland $I EO mo- 5 
delled exactly on that of England. T he head 

of it is the viceroy, or lord lieutenant (57), 
whom the king appoints for one or more 
peats, In his abſence; the. government is 
committed to the lord chancellor, and two 

or three other perſons of great diſtinction, 
ſtiled lords juſtices (x). ireland being a 
conquered country, the Engliſh govern- 
ment, though it has ivtrodyced the laws of 
England there, keeps it in a ſtrict depen- 

dency (58), ſo that, according to the faying 

of a celebrated writer, The inhabitants 
indeed are free, but the ie 1 A 5 

ſlaved { "a e 
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(860 Aa for aboliſhing elt Waibel in FRY 
KC aud for making ſatisfaQtion to the rene Nn 
x). Mie „P. H. ch. vi. 
(59) Thi "5s an officer of great power. Al . 
fees very lew excepted, are at his diſpoſal ; 2 
I 


— pardon all malefaQors, except caſes h 

e re ener 

£ (M. did. „ e 0 0 1013 
- ( 125 Of this the reftriQion.on the trade of Inland, men- 

| del 965, 15 9 7 'The parliament 
of Great Britain likewiſe bas been ee to make alrera- 
tions in the acts of that of Freland, particularly on à certain 

oceaſon in 1719; and the act of patlirment made in ebnſe- pa. 


5 was termed, An, 40, for Gowin the De- 
| . of Ireland. Tindal, Vol. XIX. p Ke ; 5 
{x}: Manteſquieu's __ of Laws," Tow. | + B RIX “ 
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an 16ies; and Amierfein en — the 
—— 00 18 under govertiors; and dees. 
the political confiſcation of moſt ORE | 
that of be Neu? 
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0 Great Wicks ſcents now hiding in the Dm 
very zenith of proſperity, reputation, and 5 
power; but the capital points of its policy ©” 
confift | 1 making a right choice and appli- 
cation 9 f the beſt means for rendering its 
Ricky 95 7 Many of the misfor- 
tunes which befel Great Britain in the laſt 
century were partly owing to the govern- 
ment, which neither underſtood nor con- 
ſulted the nation's welfare, but ignomi-. 
niouſly depended on a foreign power of an 
oppoſite feligion ; and partly to the fac- 
tions which diſtracted the nation. The Re- 
vofätion ig 1688 put an end to that fo-- 
reign influence, and public affairs have been 
conducted more agreeable to the honour 
and welfare of the kingdom. If the modera- 
tion of the court has not totally extinguiſhed, 
yet” has” it, at leaſt, very much leſſened, 
party ſpirit, and kept up a good under- 
ſanding, with the parliament. On con- 
lidering farther the wiſe meaſures taken : 
by the government, for leflening the na- 
tional debt, for improving the American 

* 35 N mn 
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SET poſſoſſiobs, now ö | | 
dd bo che. advaticement;-of trade, nich 
many other foundations for public utility, 
Great Britain may promiſe itſelf a long con · 
tinuance of its wu: . 5 _— 
tution; y 1. | 00 
Forrign is Great Britain being, as an iſland, PR: 
9 rated from the continent, ſome of its ſtateſ- 
men have been for making it a maxim of 
| Britiſh policy, relatively to foreign affuits, 
to mind only itſelf, without regarding the 
other parts of Europe (z). - But this maxim 
is oppoſed by others, as running into ex- 
tremes; the Britons, as a trading kingdom, 
having always a connection with other nati- 
ons, and commerce frequently rendering trea- 
ties and alliances neceſſary, ſo that Great 
Britain cannot well avoid taking part in con- 
5 tinental affairs, and aſſiſting its allies. Ac- 
cordingly, it has more than once ſaved Por- 
tugal againſt the hoſtilities of the Spaniards; 
and, on ſeyeral oecaſions, been inſtrumental 
in preſctving the balance of Italy and the 
North: for had any particular power pre- 
valled, it might have en the trade of 
other nations at e 113k & 430% 


\ 
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(59) The vaſt advamages of theſe poſſeſſions to the 192 
y, and how greatly they have even increaſed its popu- 


laces, may be ſeen, iy Campbell's Preſent State of Excope) 
Ch. XV, 


(=) CampbelVs State of Europe, ch. xv. 


- 
T2 am 


But, 


.. 


| 
| 
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7 xctufive'of commercial advantages, 
— — anorives? for which it be- 
hoves. Great Britain to have an eye to the 
continent. and preſerve the equilibrium. In 
purſuance of this principle it was, that 
queen Elizabeth and king William III. op- 
poſed the -enterprizes of Philip II. and 


by their uſurpations on the inferior neigh- 
bouring: powers, as if they were bringing 
all! Rurope under their yoke. The inde- 
pendency and honour, the very ſupport and 
ſafety of the crown produced theſe mea- 
ſures; and the more vigorous execution of 
them required great confederacies with fo- 
reign powers. In the preſent — gs, 
ſtate of our part of the world they are no 


leſs heceſſary. The laſt war gave occaſion 
between France and 


tothe family compact 
Spain, and the other princes of the houſe 


of Bourbon ; a connection chiefly levelled 


at Great Britain, the former ban ey ur 
tweentthe houſes of Bourbon and Auftria 
having been ſuperſeded by a'gloſe friend- 
hip. Such a potent coalition has ſo far 
diſordered the balance uf Europe, that no- 
thing under a ſtrong eo 8 
reſtore it. * 

The affairs of Germany cannot be a mat⸗ 


ter of total indifference to Great Britain, on 


eB reac dee We 


Lewis. XIV; when thoſe potentiates ſeemed, 


_ - 


: 
* 
- 
f 


the parliament, an the breaking out of the 
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account of theking'selectorel terri tar ius i for 
tho they are no part oſ the Britiſhdominions, 


farmer-war; reſolved; as indeed juſtice ne- 
quired, thay in caſe of their: being attacked 
on Great Britain's account, they would 
defend them (a). The allizvoe with. Auftria 


2 alliance with Pr 


— —ů— 
roteſtant princes, Which was a bepufit to 
reat Britain. as ividing abe ene mies 
forces. e vb 2 Rae N 
+ Great Britain/and the United Provitices 
have for near à century paſt been'alicr; and 
the Revolution, 1688, was # ſtrong cement 


to their cloſer junction; but of late chis has 
4 been ſenſibly weakened.” The 


great”! in- 
provement of the Britiſn trade and navy 


has raiſed 2 jealouſy and diſguſt - in che 


United Netherlands, and indsed in all Eu- 
wope (6). But- the, goverament's prudence: 


8 and moderation, and its punctuat obſervance 


of treaties may make them eaſy about any 
dangerous conſequences;; and ſuch a con- 
duct will, on the other hand, procüre it 
friends and allies, by whoſe help, and the 


vigorous exertion. _ its wn. marine, it wil 


we 14.3 4 


ee Tindal, Vol XXI. p. 5 ½%%%/%fꝗ0/% 2 


() See 1 ch. i. 5 57 
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b able 40 bafflle chevateat kB of any embi- 
Its confideration and power, 
and conſequ intuin its ptoſent hap- 
pineſs for along ſucreſſion of years E. ; 
DoS Mod Tis irons 43 TA ee ee 
Hig! 90; 8 E Gr. IXXI. en 


81 unt er -:$$$35:3% Han} eis 
be Wag ancient and „amdem way: in Tren-, 

which-Great Britain has been engägell, the pas 

confiderable part it has taken in the general 

affairs of — extenſive commerce, 

have occaſioned a great number of treaties - 


hetween it and other ſtates, of which the 
following n 1 N e dr 
I, With France ( Une 
34 I. With Sx pain d). 65 4 1 

II. With Portugal FM | E 


"IV. Nath! bis arten and, the houſe 0 


Lali. 


len deen 7 : N T 
10 Thus will be verified the to on which at 2 
. puts into the mouth of king Solomon, concerning 


f of the proſperity and glory of 9 


1 | Cd ASE S240. ; 
Lon wall Britanne i a; os & IE 
Be firſt in conqueſt and preſide in fame; - SOIL 
Long ſhall her favoured monarchy 2 r 5170 


e teeth of envy and the force of age. "30 TY 
KRever'd and happy, the ſhall long remain. 


” Of oy things, leaſt an Reet leaſt vain. 1 
N Solomon, &c. in Pr1og's Works, p- 330. 
(e) Ch. iv. $81 (4). 


(4 Oi $67 0) 14 hy ER er SL 1 
(-) Ch. iii. 5 57 (3). i . 904 545; th 
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__ .(s Alljances5-44:O6- the yt of Septeniber 

27000 2. of the 25th of May i 16 9. 

Of the igth of March 173 (5). J. 

the 13th of September 1543 (). 

* . With the United Netherlands. 0 

Alliances: 1. Of the 1oth of 

1585 (8). 2. Of the 16th of Auguſt 

_ 4555 (1)-: 3. Of the 206th of — m). 
Of the 19th of Septembet 1625 (). 

8 Preaty of peace of the th of 

2684 (). 6. Alliance and treaty of co. 

meret of the 14th of September 1662 (5) 

. Treaty of peace at Breda of the 

iof; July 1667 (f). 85 1 7 of te 

1 of January 1668 (60. e cm- 

merce of the 17th of Kae 1668{(s). 6 

10. Treaty of peace at London ue 19th dy 

| of February 1674 Y. Fr N- Wee? 1 

0 


18 A 10 #4 13003029 Tis 
30 (1. Du Me Tom. VIII. P. I. 10 121 10 
N Tbid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p N 
(5) Rouſſet, Supplem. Ton, 11 A IL p. 288. rt "TER „ 
- Ibid. Recueil d Ades & 0 Traitez. Tom. 


1 Do Mont, Tom. V. 17 1 5 aa 8 
5 Ibid.” Tom. V. P. Lo. $4, . A 
(a) Rymer. Tom. VII "2 - aw" 6-H 

„) Du Mont, Tom. V. P. H. p. „ e 
(e) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. "A e ; 
(p) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 42 4 (4) 


e D v ien hen N 


urope, Tom. I. ch. iii. p. 137. | * N 
ar Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. II. p. 66, 68. 67. I P\ 
(s) Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. 1 p. 44. Ne 
(1) Ibid, e. VII. P. J. p. 253. . 
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cereg of the tho ef December 165 (1). 
See of the -#8tl of November 
701 (. 12, Barrier treaty and for 
E he Ptoteſtant ſucceſſion, 29th 
of October 1709, and 1 me 6p 
30. Nn S511 Nit n 
'J With Denmark 5 Bi 
(x Treaties of amity and alliances: 1 Of 


Ihe ryth of April 1621 (a). 3. Treaty 

af commerce of the 15th of September 

3654 (0). 4. Of the oy of February 

ae. 5. 0 the 29th of November 

1 669 (4). 6. Alliance of _ en _ PR 
4727 (0) ion Toi & "vv: 


Won With Sweden. n 200 15 | ws | 


41, T reaties of amity * commerce: 5 Of 


the th of April 1654 . 2. Of the - 


21ſt of October 1661 (8)- 3. Of the 16th- 
of at, arge ae, gez 4. Of 


? 2/405 * 5 | 
* J Du nt, Tom. vu F. u. 6% er (ON 7 
Roufſer, Supplem. Tom. II. 15 8. 4 
(y) Du Mont, Tom. VIII. P. I. p. pr & 322. 8 
n ( Fr V. P. II. p. 7 Du N Tom: 
p. 534+ 7 


v9 . Tom. VII. p. Ul. p. 203. | Du Mane, Tom. 


8 > Du Moat, Tom. VI. P. II. p. 92 . f bis | BY 
) Ibid. Tom. VI. F. II. p. 346. 


3 
Thid. Tom. = e. I. p. 126. voie = ak 
7 II. ch. x11. 5 (+) 


(e) Du Mont, Aae Nm. N. U. DE WW 


(/) Ibid, Tom. VI. P. II. p. 80. bie! l oh 


) Ibid. Tom. VI. P. II. p. 384. 
* (5) Ibid, Tom. VI. P. III. p. 83. 


5180 | the 


the 20th of November 1465 (3 2: Of | 


2 * 


PRESENT” STATE or EUROPE. 
the 23d of January 1668 (i). 5. or the 
aſt of February 1720 (%). 

10 VIII. With Ruſſia. #3 
Freaty of commerce: 1. Of the — 
. June 1623 (H. 2. Of the 2d of December 
1734 (1). Alliances: 3. Of the 11th of 
December 1742 (2). _ TA Car of 
 "Tptember #755 (e). Bor 
IX. With Pruſſia. 2 . Deren 
Alliances: 1. Of the zd a geptember 
4725: (p). a. Of the 18th of November 
1742 (CJ. 3. Guarantee for Sileſia of the 
49th of September 1746 (7). 4. en 
of the 16th of January 1756 6). 
Th X. With Savoy, now Sardinia. 48 00 * 
Alliances: 1. Of the 26th" of October 
1690 (7). 2. Of the 13th of ee 
1743 0. ee M 4 
4162 10-57. 4\- 6£3-feP4) 2 tis 


Fer Do Mon; Tem, VIl. P. L en 
0 Ibid. Tom. VIII P. II. K. . 


n Tom. VII. P. . f. e Tos, WY 
05 


i) Nene $8 len. an. & Piptom. Tow, il r 
N . an. Corps Diptom., Tow, il. P. . 


60 hid. Retneit, Tom, XVIII. p. 5 U 6 75 N 
or 


mo See Tindal's Contin. of pl J 2 Vel 


"oy pe Mont, Tom. VIII. P. II. A 
Rouſſet Recuefl, Tom. XVIII. p. 46. f E 
the Ronſſet Recueil, Tom. XIX. p.445. 
) See Tindal, Vol. XXI. (IX.) p. 544 

(:) Du Mont, Tom. VII. P. II. 

(2) Rouſſet Recuell vell, "Th 7 . 
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XI. With ttie Ottoman Port. 5 
Treaty of commerce in Septmber 


1675 (x) FEAT TLIFLIW nl 2 77 1 {LY ye 
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zr 
The hat — Englih Kacelineh, who Eminent 
either by their wiſdom” or imprudence, and ar 
their good or bad fortune, lived or died in 
honour or diſgrace, were: under Henry 
VIII. ⸗cardinal Wolſey and the lord chan- 
cellor ſir Thumas Moore; under Edward 
VI. John Dudley, duke of Northumber- 
landau under queen Elizabeth, the earls of 
Leiceſter and Eſſex, William Cecil, lord 
Burleigh, and fir Francis Walſingham; un- 
der James I. Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſ- 
buty, Francis Bacon, viſtount St. Al- 
ban's (6 1), George Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
bam; under Charles I. Thomas Went- 
worth, earl of Strafford; under Charles II. 
Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, earl of Shaftſbury'; under 
queen Ae the earls of Godolphin, Sun- 
derland, and Oxford, and viſegunt Boling- 
broke; under George I. and George II. earl 
Stanbope, fir Robert Walpole, afterwards 
carl of Orford, and Heary er qo. 


(x) Du Mont, Tem vn. p. I. p. 208. 
(61) The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind.” 
This is the ſhort and genuine character given by 45 of 


r pe perſon. 
* : h Per- 
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Perſonages Who diſtinguiſſied themſelves 35 7 

as land or ſea commanders were; under 
Edward III. bis ſon, commonly called the 
Black Prince; under Henry V. and Henry 
VI. John Ruſſel, cart of. Bedford, Thomas 
Montacute, earl of Saliſbury; under quiecn 
>=" Elizabeth, Charles Howard, carb of Notting- 
bam, fir Francis Drake, fir Walter Raleigh; 

— — n—ee Cromwell, Robert 


Montague, real of Sandwich; under Wil- 
liam, III. Edward Ruſſel, afterwards earl of 
Anne, John: Churchill, duke of . Marlbo- 
rough. (62), Gr Cloudeſſey Shovel, and fir 
John Leake ; under Geotge I. ſir John 
Jennings, i fir George Byng, afterwards 
viſcount Torringtan, fir. Charles Wager; ä 
under George II. fir Chaloner Ogle, Edward it 
Verpon, eſquite, lord Anſon, fir Peter oy 

Warren, Edward Boſcawen,” George Po- ths 
cocke. obs K An 221 1H 85655 bunt * da 


69 Pier: aon m Nen * us 


„Gz The beio not only of his natio „ by inf Ja 15 in 
whole glory was equal in the council 2 10 the field. 9 e 
Tindal, Vol XIX, (or VII.) p. 451. This great wan, cr: 
(and it can fearce be laid of any other general], 4 never be ph 
ſieged a town which he did not take, nor ſought a battle N 
ich ne did not win.” Tindal, Vol. XV. 5. 342. 
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The; treaties between: England i + SOR Colegio, 
0 public - 

reign , powers, with other public inſtru-/recow ana 

ments, are contained in Rymer's large e 

lections (63). The Engliſh hiſtorians of 

the middle ages have been publiſhed by Je- 

rome Commelin (64), fir Henry Saville (65), 

the celebrated Camden N N te "ous 


Ab WV: 18156 is A5 

(63) The London edlen of 1 this Ps WR & twenty 
fotios. * The firſt fifteen were publiſhed by Rymer between 
the years 1704 and 1713. To theſe, Mr. 18 leren added 
the 16th and 17th. As only few copies were printed, George 
Holmes had a hew edition printed, and enlarged it with the 
18th, - 19th, and goth. But this edition being likewiſe 
ſmall, .aad bearing a very high price, Mr. Neaulme, a 
bookſeller at the 1. gue, ſet on foot a third edition, in ten 
volumes folio, - with — following title: Fœdera,. Conven-. 
tiones, Literz, & cujuſcunque generis Acta Publica inter Reges 
Anglia & alios quoſeis Imperatores, Reges, Pontifices, 
Pripcipes vel Communitates, ab ineunte ſæculo duedecimo; 
viz. ab anno 1101, ad noſtra uſque tempors (1654) wer rob 
aut tractata; ex Autographis fideliter exſcripta. Accurantib 2 
Thoma Rymer & Roberto Sanderſon. Ad 7 char- 
tas in Tui Londinenfi denuo ſumma fide colſata & em 
data ſtudio Georgii Holmes. Editio Tertia, Hagæ Co 1 
tis 1739—1745. This edition is far preferable to that of 
London, being augmented with a French tranſlation; of the 
ialteuments, queen Mary's Latin letters, an accougte of the 
Engliſh conſtitution under queen Elizabeth, an hiſtorico- 
critical abſtract of the whole collection, and, Laltly. ann, | 
plete Index. 

(64) Britahticarum Raton Scriptores veruſtiores pm 
pui. Heidelberpz 158), fol. 

(65) Anglicarum Lea Scriptores poſt Bedam precipui, 
Lor diui 1596 f. & Francof. 1601. f. 

(66) Anglica, Normannica, Hibernica, & Cen & 
veteribus ſelipta. Francof. 1603. f. | 
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Twiſden and Mr. Selden (67), biſhop Fell 

of Oxford (68), Mr. Gale (69), and Me. 

3 (70). 
From theſe Shrber Berend Eößlig and 


_ gu writets have compoſedd complete 


hiſtories- Among which, thoſe of El 
dee Oi Le) (52 Repin de Th 
rs (73), with the Englith baten and 
continvation by Tindel 074), likewiſe 


(ey. Hits Anglican Seriptores de Londini 175%. 
2 Tomi, f, TY 
(68) Lok Ang — Scriptorum. Tess 1. O. 
1684, Ff The death of nene. 
tion of 15 8 * 
(69) Hiſtorize Britannicæ, xonice, Anglo-Danice sein- 
: (69 XX.. Oxon. 1 1691, 2 Tomi, f. 

(79) Hiſtoriz Anglicanz Scriptores. vari e Codicib. uss. 
nunc primum editi. Lond. 1723. f. A liſt of all he ſove- 
ral writings in theſe collections are by be found in” Buderi 
Biblioth. Hiſt. cap. XV. 6 6. " 

(74) Hiſtory of England 5,48 Lawrence. Feld, Labted 

| 1747s : 18, 3 volumes, f. A new. edition of this work 
iſhed in one volume in 1720. 

"IE Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, fad. 4 e&'lrlande, dor. 
terdam 1207-112, 4 Tomes, f. 

(a3) Hilloire 3 la Haye 1 a 0 


* 
425 


Tomes, 4t0. This work, which ends at ba Revolution 


olatior in mel 
1688, has been 1 by ſeveral French writers, and a "7 
new. edition of it publiſhed. at Paris, in Mr. St. 
Wa rs volumes large quarto; a ten la of dio has En, 
been ſince publiſhed at Halle. | "ty vol 
4) The extraordinary reception of Rapin's Hiſtory a , vol 
duce 4 Mr. Tindal to ſet about a tranſlation of it, Which he bl 
has gur enriched 3 Fs: his notes with ſeveral amend ments | 
5 and nũderable additions; after which, he eded to 2 Ti 
continuation of the work, which, together with the tranſla- ch 
tidy, have been ſo well received, as. to paſs through ſeveral | 
editions. The lateſt came out AN wed _ Rl tn 11 
21 volumes * octavo. | 
? 5 hs ea 
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Smallet.. (75) and Hoes Gehn, are the 
lateſt 7 7). 7 . LO) Je 
An account of the ine Red a2 | 
England has been publiſhed by father d'Or- 
leans (78) ; and of the civil war of 1641 by 
the carl of Clarendon (0). te 
Among the Scotch hiſtorians a are, abe | 
nan (80), Scat (81), and Maitland (827: 
Keating's Hiſtory; of Ireland is much 


(75) A complete Hiſtory of Eng lags. London 1758, 
cighs, volumes large octavo. Though this be only an 
abridgment of Rapin and Tindal, it Nas already feen mote 
han ue edition. 

Mr. Hume fr publiſhed the Higory of Great Bris. 
ol. I. Edinb. 1754 Vol. II. Lond. 1757, Ato. begin- 
we". x the year 1603, and ending at the Revolution 1688; 
but he has ſince written, in four volumes, 470. the Hiſtory af © 
England, from the earlieſt Times to the Death of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and the whole work is publiſhed witk this title, 
The Hiſtory of England Complete. London 1763, fix vo , 


lumes, 4to. 

(2 Among the principal books relatin to the bine, 
4 England, ma 2 likewiſe be reckoned the arliamentary or 
e f. iſtory of England, from the carlieſt Times 
to the Reſtoration Ake e London 1763, 24 vo- x 
lumes large octavo. 5 
(78) Hiſtoire des Revolutions &'Angleterfe depuis le Com- 
mencement de la Monarchie, a Faris 1693. & Amſterdam 

1714, 3 Tomes, 12m0: 

(79) The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil. Wars in 
Eugland, begun in the year 1641. Oxford 1704, three * 
volumes, f. 1707, fix volumes, vo. with two e 
volumes. London 1721, 1724: 8vo. Vide Buderi Bi- 
blioth; Hiſt. cap. xv. $ 16. 

(80) Rerum Scoticarum Pinot. Libris XX. deſcri; 53 
The beſt edition is that in Rudiman's edition f ä 
chanag's Works, printed at Edinburgh 1721. 2, 

(84) The Hiſtory of Scotland, from 3619 to 1726. Wel. * 
minſter 1227, f. 6 

(82) The Hiftory and Antiquities of Scotlard, from the 
earlieſt Account of Ti ime to the Death of James I an. 1437, - 
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- jeſteemed (83).; but abbé Mac . 
is charged with a flagrant OC for 


POpery (84). 
E «Se wii IXXIV. 


* 


' Writers'-on / The moſt accurate writers on the ſtate of 


Seer Bd. Great Britain are, Smith (8 5), Chamber- 


flayne (86), Wood (87). Miege (38), and 
ſeveral others (89). 


by W. Maitland ; and from that Period to the Aeceſſm of 
James VI. to the Crown of England, an. 1603, by another 
hand. — 757% 3 f. * 
(83) The General Hiſtory of Ire 
knack from the original Iriſh into Engliſh, K 6 5 has 
Ounce Lond. 1723. 

(84) Hiſtoire d'Ireland ancienne & moderne tirce des 
— les plus authentiques. Paris 1758, 1762, 2 

mes, 4to. 

(85) De Republica Anglorum, Libri III. quibus acceſſe- 
runt chorographica illius deſcriptip aliique po itici tractatus. 
Lugd. Bat. 1641, in 24mo. 

(86) Magne Britanniæ Notitiaz or, the Preſent State of 
Great Britain, with diverſe Remarks upon the ancient State 
thereof. London 1755, 8vo, 

(87) Avgliz Notitia five præſens Angliæ ſtatus ſuceincte 
— Accedit Hiſtoriæ Anglice Compendium. Oxon. 
1686, 12mo. 

(88) The Preſent State of Great Britain and Ireland, com- 
pleted to the preſent Time, by Mr. Bolton. Lond. 1751. 

(89) A New Preſent State of England. London 1750, 

2 vols. 8yo. And, Tour through the whole Hand of Great 
Brinaio, London 1755, 4 vols. o. | 
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Of the Urerze NerupaLanys 
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to mean Nether- Germany (1), while 
others give this name a different 


* $ --+ 
V.-. » 


derivation (2). The United Netherlands, 
which conſiſt of the ſeven provinces of 
Guelderland, Holland, Ry Are | 


LAM 


0 5 dias in his Se Lib. 11. cap. uff. 
calls the Netherlands, Germania Inferior. See likewiſe 
Merulas's Diſcourſe on the Republic of Holland, which is 
ſubjoined to Grotius's book on the ſame ſubject, p. * 

(2) Theſe deduce it from the low ſituation of the . 
lands, as lying at the mouths of ſeveral rivers. Others af- 
firm, that this country was called Netherland from the divi- 
fion made of the antient kingdom of Lorrain into Upper and 
Lower, the latter containing a great part of the Netherlands. 
F rancopalits' s Account of the antient Kingdom of Lorrain, 


P- 155+ 
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| | Friefland, Overyflell, and Groningen (3 MW T 
are ſo called from the union concluded be- ge 
1579 tween them at Utrecht in the year Ty g | th 

3 . TY in 

| SE CIO IL * 
bes provinces, with the territories ceded * 
extent to them from the Auſtrian Netherlands, lye A 
between the 51ſt and 54th degree of north „ 

latitude: towards the north and weſt they th 

Cc 


are ſurrounded by the North Sea ; ſouth- 
ward they confine on Auſtrian Flanders, 
Brabant, and the biſhopric of Liege ; and 
eaſtward on juliers and Cleves, Pruſſian 
and Auſtrian Guelderland, the biſhopric of fa 


Munſter, the county of Bentheim, and the in 
principality of Eaſt Frieſland. Their greateſt E 
length is about twenty- nine German miles, 2 

and the breadth twenty-two and a half. 

S E C T. III. 

Airand The air of theſe provinces is thick and tr 
= damp; the great exhalations of vapours in tl 
all parts, with frequent weſterly winds, oc- d 
caſioning miſts and rains. The north and C 
eaſterly winds, on the other hand, make tl 
the winters ſo cold, that the canals and lakes al 


and even the rivers are generally frozen. 


(3) For the derivation of theſe ſeveral names, ſee Everard. 
Ottonis Notit, Rerum Publ. cap, vi. F 1. 
This 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
This moiſture and coldneſs of the air, to- 


ther, render the people, more particularly 


in Holland, Zealand, Frieſland, and Gro- 


ningen, very ſubject to coughs and rheums; 


and tertian and quartan agues are very rife 


every where: but contagious diſtempers 


ate ſeldom heard of; a happineſs owing to 


the cold, and the winds keeping the air in 
continual agitation (a). | 


5. E-C-*T; 


gether with the ſudden. alterations of wea- 


339- 


The country is flat and level, except the Hills, 


ſand-banks along the ſea, and ſome riſings 
in Guelderland, Utrecht, and Overyſſell: 


Holland is low and ſwampy, and, like the 


Zealand iſlands, te level. 


The United Netherlands are watered by Rivers, 


two large rivers, the Rhine and the Maeſe; 
the former, which directs its courſe from the 


duchy of Cleves, below Schenkenſchanz, into 


Guelderland, ſeparates there into two arms; 
the ſouthern and largeſt is called the Waal, 
and falls into the Maeſe at Wowdriche ; 


(a) State and Conſtitution of the United Netherlands, 
cap. I. p. 17, 18. a German work. 


MI | | the 


1 
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the northern, which retains its name, di- 


vides itſelf into two branches, of which 


one, after joining the New Y ſell, unites 


with the Old Yffell at Doeſburg, and at 


Campen they empty themſelves into the 
Zuider Sea; the other paſſes by Duurſtede, 
under the name of Rheinſwyk, and again 


divides itſelf into two arms, the larger of 
which is called the Lek, and falls into the 


Maeſe; the leſſer, which is but ſhallow, 


keeps its name, and, after paſſing through 


Utrecht, Woerden, and Leyden, loſes it- 


ſelf in the ſand-hills near Catwyk. An- 
tiently it iſſued here into the North Sea; 
but this outlet has been choaked * for 


many. centuries. 


The Maeſe, en 3 paſſing by 
Maeſtricht, and pervading Guelderland, re- 
ceives the Waal at Loveſtein in Holland, 
and there acquires the name of the Merve. 
At Dort it divides itſelf into two arms, the 
right of which runs on to Rotterdam, and 


is there again called the Maeſe ; the left 


is called the Old Maeſe : both again unite 
oppolite to Vlaerdingen, and, ,under the 
name of Maeſe, empty themſelves into the 


ſea at the Briel (5). 


60 9 — the — — Fic 3 of he United Nether- 
_ cap. I. p. 14. 
| Be- 


Le. 
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Beſides theſe, and ſeveral ſmaller rivers, 
there are in theſe provinces large pieces of 
water; the principal of which is the Zui- 
der Sea, a large gulph or lake, cauſed by 
an irruption of the North Sea betwixt Hol- 
land, Utrecht, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and 
Groningen. In Holland is likewiſe. the 
Haarlemer-Meer, or Harlem Lake (4), and 
the Wye, which divides this province into 
South and North Holland: they have befides 
every where numberleſs .canals, which are 
exceeding convenient for communication 
and trade (5). The ſea, with the rivers 
and other waters, are, indeed, of great 
advantage to the United Netherlands, for 


their domeſtic and foreign trade ; but, at: 


the ſame time, they are the moſt dangerous 
enemies, on 'account of inundations; 
from which they have no other means of 
ſecuring themſelves but by dykes and dams, 
at a prodigious expence, and theſe too often 
fail (6). | 


(4) A reſolution was taken ſome: years ago to drain this. 


lake, in the ſame manner as the Beemfter and Purmer in 
North Holland; but hitherto this ſcheme, though mani- 
feſtly of great benefit, has not been takea in hand, poſſibly 
on account of its vaſt expence. 

(5) On theſe canals, Treckſchuits, or boats drawn by 
horfes, go every day from town to town at fixed hours. 

(6) The labour and expence of theſe dams, which are in- 
deed aſtoniſhing, and particularly the ſea-dams in Weſt 
Frieſland, drew from Mr. Archibald Pitcairn, a "Roms gen- 
tleman, the following encomium : 


Z 3 | SECT. 


3 


Fertility, 
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IPC Tv] 


Ihe foil of the United Provinces, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, is not fruitful, as not pro- 
ducing ſeveral of the neceſſaries of life. In 


the animal kingdom it chiefly abounds in 


horned cattle, multitudes of which are bred 
in their fine and rich paſtures, particularly 
thoſe of Holland. The cattle are likewiſe 
very large; their butter and cheeſe, beſides 
a plentiful home conſumption, make like- 
wiſe conſiderable articles of exportation. 
The ſheep yield a wool little inferior to that 


of Spain (7). Some parts, likewiſe, afford 


Tellurem fecere Dei, ſua littora Belgæ, 
Immenſzque patet molis uterque labor. 

Di vacuo ſparſas glomerarunt æthere terras, 
Nil ubi quod cœptis poſſet obeſſe fuit. 

At Belgis maria & terræ natura que rerum 


Obſtitit, obſtantes hi domuere Deos. 


The kee * theſe dykes in repair is ſaid to coſt as much 
as would maintain 40, ooo regular forces. Janiſon Etat pre- 


ſent des Provinces Unies, Tom, I. ch. i. p. 8. Fa Within 


theſe hundred years the ſea dams in Weſt Frieſland, being 
the largeſt, uſed to be ſecured with beams and piles; but 
about thirty years ago, it was difcovered that a kind of 
worms ate into theſe piles, ſo that they fell down on a very 
Night ſhock of the water, and the fenceleſs dams were expoſed 
to the maniſeſt danger of a breach : thus a ſmall contemptible 
inſet threatened tbe whole country with utter deſtruction. 
Since 1732, the dykes have been ſecured with large ſtones, 
which ſeem to have ſtrengthened them fo effectually as to 
anſwer the end propoſed. See Vaderl. Hift. Deel. XIX. 
B. LXXHI. 5 24. B. XCI. XCII. 

(7) But no great quantities are bred, though, according 
to a propoſal made ſome years ago, a million of them might 
be maintained only in the province of Holland, 


very 
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very good draught and ſaddle-horſes. Game, 
excepting in Guelderland and Overyſſel, is 
very ſcarce; but they have plenty of water 
and ſea-fowl; beſides which, the ſea with 

the many other pieces of water ſupply them 
with fiſh in very great abundance. 

Moſt of the provinces have little timber 
or fuel wood: but for the latter they have 
a good ſubſtitute in turf, of 429 that 
in Holland is the beſt. They are far 
from producing a ſufficiency of grain for 
the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, though 
Zealand yields excellent wheat and great 
quantities of wood. 

Nothing of the mineral kind is found, in 
theſe provinces, except iron in Zutphen; ſome 
places are even ſo deſtitute of ſpring- water, 
that the rain is carefully ſaved in ciſterns. 

Though nature has but very ſcantily pro- 
vided theſe countries with neceſſaries, and 
totally denied ſome, this want is ſo well 
made up by trade and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, that, in few ſtates, whatever 
belongs to the neceſſity or pleaſure of life, 
is to be had in ſuch plenty 94 goodneſs as 
in theſe countries. 


SECT 


Hence, theſe provinces, but particu- Exellent 
impreve- 


larly Holland, are full of large and beau- men of the 
7 4 ti ifu * 
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tiful cities, towns, and villages; the eye on 
all ſides meets elegant ſeats and gardens. 
Every ſpot yields a charming proſpect, and 
the roads, the borders of the canals, the 
walks, and the ſtreets of the cities and 
towns, are adorned with variety of lofty 
trees; and all this is the produce of the in- 
duſtry and {kill of the inhabitants, who, of 
a ſpot which left to itſelf would have been 
buried in the ſea, have now made an earthly 


_ paradiſe, | 
A 1 Log vi... 
Countries The United Netherlands conſiſt of ſeven 


which come 


poſe the provinces, 1. Guelderland, the larger part 


Kate of the 


Vaited Ne- Of the ancient duchy of Guelderland, to 


8 which likewiſe belongs the county of Zut- 


phen; 2. Holland, the northern part of 
which is called Weſt Friezland; 3. Zea- 
land, which conſiſts of ſeveral - ilands ; 
4. Utrecht, formerly: an archbiſhopric ; 
- Friezland ; 6. Over-Yſſel, which for- 
wefly belonged to the -archbiſhopric of 
Utrecht; 7. Groningen, confiſting of the 
city of that name, and the Ommelands, 
frequently expreſſed by the name of 
Stadt and Land. Beſides theſe ſeven pro- 
vinces, the body of the United Provinces 
| e likewiſe the Liberty of Drente, 


though 


the 
of 
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though at firſt not admitted into ihs Union 
of Tue 


SECT..IX 


The United Provinces, in the long war! breaks. 
with Spain, made ſeveral conqueſts in the 1. In ra- 
Spaniſh Netherlands, now the Auſtrian, © 
and which were given up to them at the 
treaty . of Munſter in 1648 (c), namely, 

1. In Brabant, the diſtrict of Hertogenboſch, 

the town of Grave, and the barony of Ruik, 

the town and barony of Breda, the town 

and marquiſate of Bergen-op-Zoom, the 

city of Maeſtricht, and the county of Vro- 
enhove; 2. In the duchy of Limburg, that 

part of he country over the Maeſe, which 
confiſts of part of the counties of Valken- 

burg and Dalem, and the lordſhip of Her- 
togenrade ; and z. In Flanders, the diſtrict 
of Sluis, Hulſt, Axel, and Aſſenede. The c 
barrier treaty (4) concluded with the em- 
peror Charles VI. in 1715, put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town of Venlo, and Fort Ste- 
vens-Waart, in the upper part of Guelder- 
land. All theſe countries and places are, 
collectively, called * Generality's land, 


(c) Article III. Du Mont, Tom. VI. P I. p. 446 3 
(4d) Article XVIII. Du Mont, Tom. VIII. P. I, 
p. WF. 
being 
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being under the common am of the 
States-General (e). 
i. e, As the ſtate of the United Netherlands 
chiefly depends on its ſhipping and mari- 
time commerce, its dominion has likewiſe 
been conſiderably extended thereby in the 
other three parts of the world ; but parti- 
cularly ſuch conqueſts have been made by 
its Eaſt India company, as would jointly 


346. 


form a powerful ſtate, and theſe it holds ſe 
under the protection and ſovereignty of the 5 
States-General. The capital of their In- v. 
dian poſſeſſions is Batavia /, on the iſland b 
of Java, which it keeps in awe by means of r 
ſeveral forts (8). | 
To their Eaſt India company. likewiſe 0 
belongs the ſea coaſt all round the iſland of | 
Ceylon, for ſeveral miles up the country, 1 
and ſome towns and forts (9), beſides ſe- : 
veral of the Molucca or Spice-Iſlands, as ; 


(e) A complete deſcription of theſe countries may be ſeen 
in Janiſon, Etat Preſent de la Republique des Provinces T 
Unies, Tom. II. | 

4 See a deſcription of them in the Hiſtory of the Dutch 
India Company, in tne Mod. Univerſ. Hiſt. Vol. X. 
P- 424» 425+ 

(8) Its principal commodities are cotton, rice, ginger, 
Pepper, and coffee. 

(9) Theſe are Columbo, Negombo, Matura, Punte Gale, 
Jatnapatnam, Trinkenemale, Hammen, Kiel, 9 40 yields 
the beſt cinnamon in the univerſe. — 


Am- 
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Amboyna (10), Banda (11), Ternate, Ti- | 8 


dor, Motir, Makian, and Batſian (12). 

To the company are likewiſe ſubj ject 
Macaſſar on the iſland of Celebes, Mas 
lacca, the capital of the peninſula of that 
name, ſeveral places and forts on the coaſt 
of Malabar (13) and Coromandel (14), and 
ſome on the iſland of Sumatra. 


In Africa the Eaſt India company is poſ- 1 NL ie 


ſeſſed of the Cape of Good Hope, where it 
has a large and ſplendid ſettlement, and 
very convenient for ſupplying their ſhips, 


both going and coming, with all kinds of 
refreſhments (15). 


Fort St. George del Mina, and Moure, 
commonly called Fort Naſſau, in Guinea, 


(10) Theſe, and ſeveral other ſmall adjacent iſlands, furniſh 
great quantities of cloves. + 

(11) To this belong the ſmaller iſlands of Lontor, Nera, 
Pulloway, Pullaron, &c. Theſe yield plenty of nutmegs 
and mace, of the beſt. 

(12) Theſe iſlands were formerly celebrated for cloves, 
nutmegs, and mace; but the Dutch Eaſt India company, in 
2 treaty with the king of Ternate and other ſovereigus of 

the Moluccas, obtained that all the clove and nutmeg. trees 

ſhould be deſtroyed; Amboyna and Banda ſupplying the 
company with more cloves, nutmegs, and MACE, than it 
wanted. 

(13) Cochin, Calichut, Cananor, Cranganor, Coulang. 

(14) Negapatnam, Niſipatnam or Petapoli, Tegopatnam, 
| Sadraiparoam, Muſilipatnam, Dachiron, Bimilipatnam, Pa- 
leakate 

(15) The Cape of Good Ho comprehends a large fertile 
tract, well cultivated, and producing the beſt vegetables of 
all the four parts of the world. It alſo yields an exquifite 
wine, known by the name of Cape Wine, Sex State of the 
United Netherlands, chap, xiii. p. 619. 


along 
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along- the Gold Coaſt; with ſoine other 


places, belong to the Welt India com- 

e 

n alſo proptietor of ſeveral tracts 
in America; as the iſlands of Curaſſas and 
St. Euſtatia; likewiſe the colonies of Iſe- 
quebo and a part of Surinam (17), which 
laſt belongs to Guiana. In this country is 
likewiſe Berbice, a colony founded by fome 
| Dutch merchants (18).. 


8 E CFT. x WARY 712” 
. | 


Short hi.. The provinces called the Nethetlande, 


of th 
Unxed Ne. and which not long fince were ſeventeen, 


90 888 belonged anciently to Gaul and Germany; 
and, on the Romans extending their con- 
queſts in theſe countries, came under their 
dominion: but the Franks erecting their 
monarchy, the Netherlands made a part 
of it; and after its diſſolution, they ſub- 
mitted to Germany, except Flanders and 


Artois, which remained under the Franks 
or F rench. qe N 


* 0 


(16) Which carries on a very conſiderable trade FF 
ivory, gold, and negroes. 
(17) One-third of Surinam is in the hands! ef the Weſt 
India company; the two other parts belong to the city of 
Amſterdam, and a private geatleman of the name of 
Aarſens., 
/ (18) The fate of this colony may be ſeen in the State of 
| the United 5 cap. xvi. by 714, 715. 


4 Theſe 
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Theſe ſeveral | provinces, partly by mar- 
riage and inheritance, partly by treaty, 
in "proceſs of time, devolved upon the 
younger houſe. of Burgundy, the male iſſue 
of which failing in duke Charles the Bold; 1477. 
and his only daughter, Mary, marrying” 
the then archduke, and afterwards em- 
peror Maximilian I. they fell to the houſe 08. 
of Auſtria; and laſtly, by his grandſon, 
Charles V. emperor and king of Spain, 
they came to be a part of the Spaniſh do- 


minions: Charles, after a ſucceſsful war, . 516. 


obliged Francis, king of France, at thetreaty 


of Madrid, to reſign his ſovereignty over 526. 


Flanders and Artois. The ſame active 
prince added ſeveral provinces to the Ne- 
therlands, and, by a ſettled contribution, | 
which they were to pay towards the charges 548. 
of the empire, united them to Germany, 
under the name of the Circle of Burgundy; 

at the ſame time, ſeparating them, in ſome 
meaſure, from the empire, by exempting 
them from its Juriſdiction, 

All the ſeveral provinces which compoſe 
the Netherlands, have their particular rights 
and privileges, many of which are very 
_ conſiderable. Charles V. indeed, had, on 
many occaſions, not ſhewn the greateſt re- 
gard to them; but his ſon, Philip II. aimed 
at a total abolition of them, and an arbitrary 
| . ſWay. 
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ſway. The new doctrines of the Reformation 


having ſpread in the Netherlands, the pro- 
feſſors of it were violently perſecuted under 
Charles V. and not a few ſuffered death. Phi- 


lip. II. who had an ardent zeal for his reli- 


gion, determined, as the beſt means for ſup- 
porting it, and ſuppreſſing all hereſy, to in- 


troduce the inquiſition into the Netherlands. 


This kindled a general diſcontent, and oc- 
caſioned an affociation of a great part of the 
nobility of the country, who petitioned that 
the ſevere proceedings againſt thoſe who 
were called heretics might be diſcontinued ; 
but the anſwer was by no means pleaſ- 
ing (19). This immediately produced very 
turbulegt commotions, and the pulling 
down of images almoſt in every place 


throughout the Netherlands, In con- 


ſequence of theſe tumults, Philip II. ſent 
the duke of Alva with an army to extir- 
pate hereſy, and bring the Netherlanders 
under the yoke of an arbitrary power. 


(19), The preſenting this petition gave riſe to the name of 
Geuſes, i. e. Beggars; by which were afterwards diſlin- 
guiſhed all anti-catholics, or thoſe who had taken arms 
againſt the Spaniads. On the other hand, ſeveral lampoons 
and other copies of verſes were made on the duke of Alva 
and the occurrences of the times ; which afterwards were 


Printed, under the title of, Het Gueſe Liedboek 3 The 


Geuſes Song Book. + 'The authors and fingers of theſe 
ſongs were, by order of the duke of Alva, puniſhed with 


death. See General Hiſtory of the United Provinces, written 


in German, Vol. III. p. 68 and 115. 
The 
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The duke began with ſeverely puniſhing 
all concerned in the late diſturbances, per- 
ſecuting the heretics, and introducing ſe 
yeral heavy impoſts, till then quite un- 
known in theſe countries (20). Theſe 
were the immediate tranſactions which 
inflamed the Netherlanders to deſpair, 
and brought on an almoſt univerſal inſur- 
rection. 

William, count of Naſſau, and prince of 
Orange, was the firſt who took up arms in 
defence of the ſpiritual and temporal liber- :56s. 

ties of the Netherlanders, though, in the 
beginning, with little ſucceſs. The Water- 
Geuſes, however, as they were called, made 4 
themſelves maſters of the Briel; and this 
ſmall commencement laid the foundation 157. 
of the ſtate of the United Netherlands, now 
flouriſhing in freedom, opulence, and glory. 
For, on this ſucceſs, many towns in Hol- 
land, Zealand, Overyſſel, and Guelderland, 
turned their backs on Spain, and declared 
for the prince. The duke of Alva endea- 
voured to reduce thoſe towns to ſubmiſſion, 
and having maſtered Naarden and Haarlem, 
they felt the moſt ſevere effects of Spaniſh rage 


— 


** 2 * 
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(20) Theſe taxes were, 1, The hundredth penny of 2 
perſon's whole ſubſtance ; 2. Of moveables; and 3. The 
twentieth on immoveables, payable at every ſale of them, 
See General Hiſtory of the United rorines, written in 
German, Vol. III. p. 133. 8 
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and inhumanity. But ſo far from reſtoring 


affairs, which he had embroiled by his rt- 
gour, the two provinces of Holland and 


Zealand entered into a league againſt the 
Spaniards, and made a tender to the prince 
of Orange of the government whilſt the 


war ſhould continue. The Spaniſh ſoldiery 
having, about this tim e, for want of pay, 
plundered Antwerp and other places, the 


ſtates of Brabant, Flanders, Artois, Hai- 
nault, Namur, Utrecht, and Mublins, en- 


gaged themſelves with the prince of Orange 


and the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, to 
aſſiſt one another, and drive dut the Spaniſh 
forces; and this convention was ratified by 
the Perpetual Edit. But 'a proper har- 
mony was wanting among the confederated 
-provinces, on account of the difference of 
religion ; and the catholic provinces, in their 


unſeaſonable apprehenſions for their reli- 


gion, formed a particular league, and ſoon 
after went over again to the Spaniards. 


On the other hand, the prince of Orange, 


by his inceſſant endeavours, brought about 


the Union 'of Utrecht between the ſeven 
provinces of  Guelderland, Holland, Zea- 
land, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſel, and 


Groningen, in which the proteſtant reli- 


gion had already gained the aſcendant. 
Soon after, Philip II. king of Spa in, was, 


by 


— 
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by a formal 'manifeſto, ſolemnly declared to i 
be deprived of all ſovereignty and power | | 
over thoſe United Provinces. To this union = 
likewiſe acceded Ghent and Antwerp, with i 
other citics in Flanders and Brabant. But f 
the confederates, finding themſelves too q 
weak to make head againſt. the great power 
of the Spaniards, judged it adviſeable to ſe- 
.cure the aſſiſtance of a foreign potentate, 
and choſe for their ſovereign Francis Her- 
cules, duke of Anjou, brother to Henry III. 
king of France. He was ſolemnly inſtalled 
| duke of Brabant, and received the homages 1532. 
| of moſt of the provinces, excluſive of Hol- 
nad, Utrecht and Zealand, which would 
not conſent. The duke, ſoon diflatisfied 
with the very limited power allowed him by 
the ſtates of the Netherlands, was for en- 
larging it by means of his ſoldiery; but the 1333. 
attempt miſcarrying, his ſovereignty over 
the Netherlands ſoon came to a period. 
The ſtates of Holland and Zealand, who 
had inveſted the prince of Orange with the 
government whilſt the war ſhould laſt, were 
for transferring to him the limited ſovereignty 
of their provinces, under the title of count; 
but before this could be e ſettled, 
he was murdered at Delft. _ 
This event threw the United Provinces 


into great trouble and perplexity, by reaſon 
Vor. II. A a | of 
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of the many difficulties they had-to ſtruggle 


with, in defendingthemſelves againſtthe Spa- 


niards ; ſo that they offered the ſovereignty 


over them to Henry. III. king of France, 
and afterwards to Elizabeth, queen of Eng- 


land; but both declined the overture. The 
latter, however, entered into an alliance 
with them, engaging to furniſh them with 


ſuccours; and accordingly ſent over the earl 
of Leiceſter, with the ſtipulated number of 
troops. The ſtates of the United Provinces 
immediately appointed him governor in 


chief, and with very great power; but his 


conduct ſavouring more of deſpotic views, 
than a regard to the public good, great 
diſſentions ſoon broke out between him and 
the ſtates, and he ſoon reſigned his govern- 
ment. | 99 

From this time the ſtates of each particu- 


lar province, took the government into 


their own hands, and the war againſt the 


| Spaniards was carried on with no leſs ſuc- 


ceſs, than courage and conduct, under 
prince Maurice, ſecond fon to the late prince 
William of Orange: theſe advantages gave 


/ occaſion to a twelve years truce, the preli- 


minary to which was, that Spain ſhould 


acknowledge the United Provinces a free 


ſtate, 


On 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 

On the ex piration of the armiſtice, the. 
war was renewed; in which the United 
Provinces, (prince Frederic H enryof Orange, 
Maurice's brother, ſucceeding him in the 
command of the forces), not only defended 
their own territories, but made ſeveral con- 
queſts in Brabant and Flanders, and other 


parts of the' Spaniſh Netherlands. After 5 


a war of; fourſcore years, Spain found 


itſelf obliged, at the peace of Munſter, to «8. 


ratify its former conceſſion, and declare the 
United Provinces free and independent 
ſtates. 

During this long war, they had extended 
their trade and commerce to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies; and by theſe ſucceſſes acquired 
great riches, power, and conſideration. 

But this proſperity drew on them the _ 
jealouly and enmity. of the republic of © 
England; which, as they had rejected its 
offer of an abſolute union or coalition, as 
it was termed, ſought, and was not long in 
finding, a pretence to quarrel with them. 
Whatever vigour and reſolution the ſtates 


manifeſted in this war, their ſucceſſes were 
ſo little anſwerable, that they choſe to ter- 


minate it by a diſadvantageous peace. 
The diſpute with the Portugueſe, ing 
having diſpoſſeſſed the Weſt India company 
of Brazil, ſoon broke out into an open war, 
A a2 _. -- and 
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and almoſt, at the ſame time, the ſtates ſaw 
themſelves obliged to take part in-the di- 


ſturbances in the North; this they did 


effectually; for, by their aſſiſtance, Den- 
mark was preſerved from the ruin with 
which Sweden threatened it, and thus they 
maintained the ballanee of the North. 
Charles II. king of England, afterwards 
entering into an unjuſt war with them, they 
ſent ſuch fleets to ſea, that he readily came 

into the peace of Breda, without * any 
thing to boaſt of. The triple alliance which 


ſoon after followed between them, England 


and Sweden, prevented the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, which had been attacked by France, 


from falling entirely into the hands of that 


power; and an honourable end was likewiſe 
put to the diſputes with Portugal. This 
was the period when the power, confidera- 
tion, and glory of the republic were in their 
zenith. 


This glorious ſcene, however, was ſoon 


overcaſt with very black clouds. Lewis 
XIV. extremely incenſed that his defigns on 


the Spaniſh Netherlands had been baffled by 
the intervention of the States, was impa- 


tient to take his revenge. He likewiſe found 


means to draw England and Sweden from 
the triple alliance; and thereupon, in con- 


ne with Charles II. made war on them 
by 
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by ſea and land. This war ſuddenly brought 
the ſtate to the brink of deſtruction; the 
French, with their German allies, the 
elector of Cologn, and biſhop of Munſter, 
making themſelves, in the very firſt cam- 
paign, maſters of three provinces, Guelder- 
land, Utrecht, and Overyſſell. But, amidſt 
this complicated adverſity, William III. 
prince of Orange, being raiſed to the ſtadt- 
holderſhip, ſaved the ſtate by his fortitude 
and prudence, and by the powerful alliances 
which he formed againſt France ; fo that, at 
the peace of Nimeguen, which cloſed this 
war, the United Provinces were no loſers. 1678. 
James II. king of England, making large 
ſtrides towards bringing in popery and arbi- 
trary power into his dominions, great num- 
bers of the Engliſh nobility and gentry 1688. 
invited over the prince of Orange; and the 
States furniſhed him with a fleet and 
army. All king James's pernicious deſigns 
were defeated, the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution of England preſerved, and the 
prince of Orange raiſed to the Britiſh throne, 
by the title of William III. This revolution. 
occaſioning a freſh war with France, the 
States maintained it with great firmneſs and 
vigour, though not to their advantage, and 
it terminated in the peace of Ryſwic. +. 2697. 
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The demiſe of Charles IT. king of Spain, 


and his will, by which he appointed Philip 
duke of Anjou, the king of France's ſecond 


grandſon, his ſucceſſor, kindled a new and 
general war, which the States, jointly with 
England, in vain endeavoured to prevent by 
two partition treaties, as they were called. 


They now ſaw themſelves obliged, out 


of regard to their own ſecurity, and the 
ballance of Europe, to embark in it; and 
they carried it on with great zeal, immenſe 
expedition, and the moſt glorious ſucceſs: 
but the peace of Utrecht, too precipitately 
clapped up by the queen of Great Britain, 
deprived them of moſt of the advantages, 
which they might reaſonably have expected. 

The two laſt wars having extremely 
weakened the State, beſides the load of a 


prodigious debt; the States General kept 


themſelves clear from the ſucceeding wars, 
and no farther interfered in the general 
affairs of Europe, than their own preſerva- 
tion ' and ſafety required. They, how- 
ever, purſuant to their engagements with 
the emperor Charles VI. on his demiſe 
aſſiſted his daughter and heireſs, Maria 
Thereſa, queen of Hungary, and Bohe- 
mia, for which France invaded their gene- 
rality-lands, and over-ran a great part of 
them ; but all were reſtored at the peace of 


Aix- 


—— 
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Aix-la-Chapelle. In the laſt war between 1755. 
France and Great Britain, the States regu- 
lated their conduct by their circumſtances, 
and, to the great advantage of their trade, 
obſerved a perfect neutrality. 


er 


The inhabitants of the United Nether- Origin of 
lands appear by their language, to be of nor e 


tants of the 


German origin. The Batavians, who, in Ja Ne- 
Julius Cæſar's time, inhabited the county 
between the two arms of the Rhine, not far 
from its iſſue into the ſea, called the ifland 
of the Batavians, and which contains part 
of the preſent countries of Gueldenland, Hol- 
land, and Utrecht, were deſcendants of the 
Batti, who dwelt along the Eder, in Heſſia, 
and Waldec. Afterwards the Frifi, ſettled 
in the preſent country of Friezland, Gro- 
ningen, Weſt Friezland, and a part of 
Holland (4). On the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, the Friſi enlarged their limits; but 
the country has been ſucceſſively invaded by 
other nations, as the Franks, the Salii, the 
Chamaveri, the Saxons, the Warni, the 


Suevi, and Normans Noe of theſc ſeveral 


(5 Gederal Hiſtory of the United e Vol 1. 


whe th 9, 19, 20. 
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ſtocks the preſent inhabitants are the 
branches (i). | | 


ber. Xt, 
From the diverſity of their deſcent, it 


may be-conceived, that there muſt be no- 


little difference between their lives and 
manners ; yet is it generally obſerved, that 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral United Pro- 
vinces have a great affinity both in body and 
mind. They are well made and robuſt, of a 
grave and reſerved deportment, talk little, 
thinking before they ſpeak. This natural 
phlegm preſerves them from precipitancy, 


and violent paſſions; and ſuch compoſure 


not only qualifies them for trade, but like- 
wile for the moit important affairs of 
ſtate, in which they have always ſhewn 
great prudence and ſagacity. They are 
diſtinguiſhed for laboriouſneſs and induſtry, 
(21) moderation and economy (22): they 

(i) Diſſertation on the Nations which antiently inhabited 


the Country of the preſent United Netherlands, in the 
Haaerlem Tranſactions, Vol. VI. 


(21) Otium plus quam Attica ſeveritate multaverunt. 
Pueri in Tyrocinia Aiftributi publico, fi neceſſe eſt, ſumptu: 


virgines ad filum lanamque erudirz : omnem ætatem idoneus 


ſudor exercet, et a puero familiaris labor ignotam ſegnitiem, 


vel ipſa conſuetudine neſcit amare. Parclaius in Icon. 


Animor. Cap. V. p 415. 

(22) Theſe virtues, however, are not ſo general at pre- 
ſent, luxury. increaſing with wealth; and Grotius, even in 
his time, complained, © That the rich gave into the pro- 


fuſe” way of living of foreigners ; and that the leſs able 
| are 
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are likewiſe candid and honeſt (2 3), very 
compaſſionate and kind towards the poor 
and diſtreſſed, and, when in their power, 2 
will not ſuffer the weaker to be oppreſſed. FN LS 
Their love of freedom gloriouſly diſplayed 
itſelf in the long war which they ſuſtained 
againſt Spain, at that time the moſt for- 
midable power in Europe. Their firm 
neſs and intrepidity in that conteſt for 
liberty, gained them the reputation of very 
brave and courageous ſoldiers; though ſome 
will have it, that they make better ſailors 
than landmen. ä 

The faults chiefly laid to their charge, 
are avarice and penuriouſneſs: however, 
theſe do not ſhew themſelves in any bad 
or ſcandalous effects, but rather by induſtry 
and moderation, preferring thoſe means of 
acquiring wealth, to any iniquitous or vio- 
lent practices (4). Formerly they paſſed for 
exceſſive drunkards, but this vice at preſent 
prevails only among the populace (24). The 


imitated them in ſplendor, from a ſhame of being reckoned 
poor.” See his Annal. de Reb. Belg. Lib V. 

(23) They neither deceive, nor ſuffer themſelves to be de- 
ceived. Ingenium populi neque capax neque patiens frau- 
dum. Ea fide qua ſunt dient, facile alios æſtimant, ſed de. 
cepta fimplicitas intractabili odio perfidiam lædentium fu- 
git. Barclaius in Icon Animor. Cap. V. p. 415. 
(4) Temple's Obſervations on the United Provinces, 
| Chap. IV. p. 167. | 
6 (24) This delight in drinking, Barclay imputes to a þ 
cuſtom derived from their neighbours the Germans; and — 
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women are handſome, very fair and welt 


ſhaped ; but ſome think they want a proper 
livelineſs, and that their carriage is ſtarched, 
except among the perſons' of rank, who 
imitate the French ladies. They bear a 
better character for virtue and modeſty, than 


the fair ſex in ſome other nations. In their 
domeſtic economy they obſerve the ſtricteſt 


order and frugality; and their delicate neat- 
neſs (25) in their houſes is admired by all 
ſtrangers, as indeed they do not grudge 
making themſelves flaves to that nicety (1). 


But, on the other hand, they are unlimited 


monarchs within doors, and govern with 
independent power, to which many huſbands 
patiently ſubmit. Yet, according to a cer- 
tain writer, this complaiſance 1s no- more 
than they deſerve for their tenderneſs and 
fidelity ; and the ſovereignty which the 
huſband reſigns to them, is a juſt recom- 
pence for their prudence and virtue (m). 


partly to their manner of bringing up their children, Icon. 
Animor. Cap. V. p. 414. Sir William Temple holds ſtrong 
liquors to be beneficial, not only to the health, but the in- 


tellects of the inhabitants. Obſervations, Chap IV. p. 174. 


(25) Some look upon this nicety to be over-doing things; 
bot in ſome reſpects it 1s very neceſſary. La Barre p. I. Leitr. 
XXVI. and Lettres Hollandoiſes, Tom. I. No. XXII. &c. 

(J) Janiſſon, Tom. I. ch. I. 
(n) Beaumarchais, P. II. Letter XXV. 
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The Netherland, or Dutch language, 1 

a dialect of the German, and agrees moſt 
with that of Lower Saxony (26). It is very 
copious; and its many compound words fit 
it for expreſſing things clearly and properly. 
It is ſpoken differently in all the provinces, 
and even in many ſingle places. The moſt 
different dialect from it, is that of Frieſ- 
land (27). The beſt is ſpoken in Holland, 
where, indeed, the moſt pains have been 
taken in its refinement; eſpecially ſince 

the learned have begun to treat of the 

ſciences in their native language. 


e 


The United Provinces, conſidering their y,,w. at 
ſmall extent, and the indifferent quality of . 
the ſoil, are very populous, which muſt be 4 
attributed to their great trade, their many 
manufactures, and their fiſhery, which pro- 
cure employment and ſubſiſtence to vaſt 


(26) Goropius Becanus ſeriouſly affirms, and is for main- 
taining, that the language of the Netherlands js the oldeſt, 
and was the fountain of all others; for which Lipſius banters 
him to ſome 2 Vid. Cent. th, Epiſt. 44. ad Belgas, 
in ejus operib. Tom. II. p. 986, 

(27) The Frieſland ruſticks, ms 5 ſpeak the old tongue, 
are not underſtood, either by other Netherlands, or by the 
Germans, or any other rag gr people. Vid. Suffrid. 


Petrus de Friſior. Antiquit. & Orig. Lib. I. cap. XIV. 
p. 118. 
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numbers. The inhabitants are computed 
at two millions and one third; while others 
make them two millions and a half, reck- 
oning a million in the province of Holland 
alone (a); which thus contains nearly as 


many ſouls as all the other fix together (28. ) 


FECT... 


The firſt claſs of the inhabitants is the 
nobility, which have always been greatly 
reſpected, and ſtill are, eſpecially in the 
provinces of Guelderland, Friefland, and 
Overyſſel, where they have likewiſe a great 
ſhare of the government. Many of the moſt 
ancient and principal noble families are now 
extinguiſhed (29), and the vacancies not 
filled up ; as neither the States General of 
the United Provinces, nor the provinces 
ſeparately, confer ranks and nobility, There 
are, however, not a few families which 
have been made counts or barons by the 
emperor, or other foreign powers, without 


() Suſmilch's Diſplay of the Divine Economy, Vol. II. 
cap. XX. $ 284. 

(28 The cauſes of this pulation are the many large 
eines, and the flouriſhing fate of their manufaftores ; yet 
in the former century, the number of inhabitants in the 
province of Holland, was computed at no leſs than two 
millions four hundred thouſand foals. But this computation 
muſt undoubtedly exceed. 

( As the counts of Buren, Leerdam, Vianen, Ruilen- 
burg, Bronkhorſt, the lords of Brederode. 
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any exception taken at their bearing ſuch 
new title (30). But it does not admit them 
to the privileges belonging. ta the ancient 
nobility of the country (31). | 
Beſides the nobility, there are in the 
United Provinces, and particularly in Hol- 
land, other reſpectable families, which may 
be compared to the German Patrieii; 
namely, thoſe which have, from time 
immemorial, filled the high offices in the 
cities; and who, to this day, are elected 
preferably to others (o). Theſe, for the 
moſt part, are perſons of wealth, living 
creditably on the intereſt of their capitals, 
and the rents of their eſtates; on which 


(30) Sane Comitum & Baronum tanta apud nos ſeges eſt, 
ut ipſa copia. obtuamur, & tamen æquo animo ferimus hæc 
laſcivientis fortunæ ludibria. Cornel. Van. Bynkerſhoek 
Queft.. jar. Publ. Lib. XI. cap. XX V. 4 9. in operib. ejus 
Tom. II. p. 260. In the year 1656 a motion was made in 
the council of ſtate, That no perſon ſhould accept of, and 
bear, any title of honour from a foreign prince, without 
conſent of the States; but no reſolution was paſſed on it. 

(31) It is at teaft the euſtom in Holland. Ordines Hol- 
landiz, 11 Dec. 1660, decreverunt, & eodem die edixerunt, 
ne nobilitas ab externis principibus impetrata jar Err in 

Hollandia prodeſſet, vel ad venationem, vel ad aliad quod- 

cunque jus, Summam rationem habet, ut nobiles diplo- 

matici——Sollicite diſtinguantur a nobilibus indigenis, & ne 

illi admittantur ad adminiſtrationem republicæ ullaſve 

alias dignitates, quæ nobilibus indigenis competunt. Si 

admitterentar, noa fumum emerent, ut nunc fere magna 
inſania emant, qui ab externis principibus diplomaticas no- 
bilitates obtinent iiſque, ſæpe, magno ſuv dedecore, ſuper- 
- biunt. Byoherſhoek. 
(e) Beaumarchais, Lettr. XXIII. P. 138. 
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account, they are, in Holland, diſtn- 
guiſhed by the name of Renteniers G). 


SEC T. XVI. 


Few of - The United Netherlands are a political 


mn body of united people, compoſed of the 
ſeven, provinces of Guelderland, Holland, 


Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, Overyſſel, and 


Groningen; and formed by the union con- 


cluded at Utrecht on the 23d of January, 
1579 (32), which thus was their firſt and 
principal tye and cement: its chief con- 


tents are comprized in the following ar- 


ticles. 


I. The aid provinces unite theniſclves 


by.a perpetual alliance, as if they were but 
one province, yet without any diminution 
of the particular liberties, privileges, and 
laudable cuſtoms of each particular Province 
and town. 

II. To the ſupport of which they mutu- 


ally engage themſelves againſt. all the vio- 
lence and hoſtilities of Spain, or any other 


enemy, though only one ſingle province, 
town, or member, ſhould be attacked. 


(p) Temple's Obſervations, ch. iv; | 

- (32) All the ſeven provinces and their members did not 
accede to the union on that day. It was not till ſome time 
after, that the nobility and the towns of ſeveral provinces 
incorporated themſelves. See Gen. Hiſt of the United Ne- 
therlands, Vol. III. P. 341. 
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III. All matters relating to war, peace 
and taxes, are to be determined by ge- 
neral conſent; yet, in all other concerns 
of the union, a N of votes ſhall 

ſuffice. | | X 
, No particular province, city, town, 
of member, ſhall enter into an alliance with 
any other ſtate, without the conſent of the 
United Provinces. 
V. The ftate of religion ſhall be left to 
the pleaſure and diſpoſition of each en 
lar province. 3 
VI. Diſputes Fm didinet pro- 
vinces ſhall be decided by the other pro- 
vinces; but differences among all the 
ſeven provinces ſhall be referred to the 
ſtadtholder for the time being. | 
VII. The United Provinces are, on a 
ſummons, to make their appearance at 
Utrecht, there to conſult about the general 
concerns; and the abſentees are to conform 
to the reſolutions of the aſſembly. 
VIII. The explanation of any obſcure 
paſſages in the act of confederacy, ſhall be 
referred to the aſſembly of the confederates; 
and, in caſe of their not agreeing, to the 
ſtadtholder. 
IX. No addition to, or alteration of the h 
articles of the confederacy, to take place, | 
but | 
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but by the general conſent of the confede- 
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 Afendly & The affairs of this body, particularly in its 
Gene, infancy; requiring many deliberations, the 


Rates of the United Provinces were obliged 
to hold frequent meetings. Theſe meetings 
were firſt held at Utrecht, but afterwards 
in ſeveralother cities, as Middleburg, Delft, 
and laftly, at the Hague. They uſed to 
break up on having diſpatched the affairs 


for which they had been called together ; 


dut in 1593, they were made e ay 
and the Hague has always been the place of 
their reſidence (r). This aſſembly is termed 
the States General, and conſiſts of deputies 
of the ſeven United Provinces, inveſted with 
the adminiſtration of public affairs. The 
number of the deputies is not limited, every 
province ſending as many as it thinks fit, (33), 


) See the union of Utrecht, in Du Mont's Corps 
Diplom. Tom. V. P. I. p. 322. See alſo General Hiſtory 
of the United Netherlands. 

(r) General Hiſt, of the United Netherlands, Vol. IV. 
p- 35, and State of the United Netherlands, chap. VIII. 
(33) The number of the Guelderland deputies is 19 ; of 

tho of Holland 12 C 13; of Zealand 7; of Utrecht 3; of 

Frieſland 5; of Overyſſel 53 and of Groningen 6 ; in the 

whole 57 or 58; but ſome being generally abſent, the uſual 

number is about 50. The deputies hold their office only for 

a certain time, except a few for life. State of the United 

Netherlands, p. 319. | 
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: but altogether have but one vote, there be- 
ing no more votes than en * 
ſeven (4). 


The aſſembly i is held in a 1 and 
ſp lendid room, within the palace of the 
old counts of Holland: Guelderland has 
the precedence, the other provinces fol- 
lowing in the order above-mentioned ( ). 
The G ecke meet every day throughout tlie 
whole year, and, occaſionally, even on Sun- 
days. The preſidentſhip changes alternately 


every Sunday at midnight, according to the 
rank of their provinces ; and the preſident is 
| always the principal perſon among the depu- 
ties of a province (). conſequently one of 


the nobility (34. The majority of votes 
determines the reſolutions, except in caſes 


requiring unanimity (35). 
From the collective body of the deputics 


are choſen ſeveral committees for particular 
branches; as * affairs, the finances, 


60 State of the United n chap. vii. 

(t) Ibid. chap. viii. 

(z) Ibid. p. 330, Kc. 

(34) The ſuperiority among the ſtates of a particular pro- 
vince belongs to the nobility, except in Groningen, where the 
deputies o "oF the city of that name e thoſe of the 


Ommelans or environs. 


(35) Such as war and peace, new levies of troops, im- 

poſts, alliances, There are, however, ſeveral inſtances, 

where no regard has been paid to the negative of a ſingle 

thy nes. Ne nkerſhoek Oel. Juſ. Publ. 15. cap. xxiii. 
m. II. p. 203. 


Vo. II. W.,. 
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reſolution (x)). 


navy, &c. and all theſe committees conſiſt 
of nine members, a deputy from each pro- 
vince, the grand penſionary of Holland, and 
the ſecretary to the States General, who, on 
a report from the committee, proceed to a 

The States General are a very reſpectable 
body, and inveſted with regal preroga- 
tives; war is carried on, and peace con- 
cluded in their name; they ſend and re- 
ceive ambaſſadors (36); to them belongs 
the ſovereignty over the generality-lands, 
and likewiſe over thoſe of the Eaſt and Weſt 
India companies in the other parts of the 
world (37) ; not in virtue of any power of 
their own, but that committed to them by 
the ſeveral provinces which they repreſent. 


Although this afſembly may not improperly 


be termed the ſupreme ſenate, or council of 


the ſtate, yet the deputies or members of it 
are, and continue the ſubjects and ſervants of 


(x) Janniſſon, Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 82. | 

(36) The province of Holland has the privilege of pro- 
Poſing to the aſſembly of the States General the ambaſſador 
to the coutt of France, and Zealand to that of Great Britain. 
State of the United Netherlands, chap. viii. With regard to 
foreign ambaſſadors it is remarkable, that the flate acknow- 


ledges none of its ſubjects as ambaſſadors, or ſecretaries of 


embaſſies ; bur as to their being agents, or conſuls, that is 
permitted. Janniſon, Tom. I. ch. ii. 2. 

(37) Concerning theſe, and other powers, among which 
may be reckoned the diſpoſal of many employments, ſee 
Jauniſon, Tom. bs ch. ii. ö 
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their ſeveral provinces, from which they 
receive their credentials ( 38): to theſe they 
muſt ſtrictly conform, and in weighty af- 
fairs, particularly thoſe which are determin- 


able only by an unanimous vote, they muſt 


. conſult the ſentiments of their reſpective 


provinces before they give their vote (39). 


Any failure in this eſſential point, ſubjects 
than to be called to account; and dearly 
would they ſuffer for their yreſumption NJ. 


all military perſons, or who hold poſts or 
employments under foreign princes, are in- 
capable of being deputies to the aſſembly of 
the States General; the very ſtadtholder 
himſelf is excluded from that aſſembly, un- 
leſs on his having a propoſe to lay before 
them (3). 


(38) They have alſo PORE allowances; thoſe of Hol- 


had four gilders per diem, and thoſe of other provinces 


fix. State of the United Netherlands, chap. viii, 5 319. 
(39) Theſe make their proceedings, in ſuch caſes, very 


flow, eſpecially when one or more foreign miniſters whom it 


concerns, 'make uſe of the uſual means to practiſe on the 
provinces for defeating a negotiation. The States General, 
however, have, in urgent exigencies, ſometimes broke 


through this rule, as in the triple alliance concluded wich 


England and Sweden in 1668; in which, however, ſeveral 

of the deputies riſqued their heads, if it had been diſapproved 

1 their provinces. Temple's Obſervations, ch. ii. 
State of the United Netherlands, ch. viii. p. 31 8. 
W 
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pa. In very important junQures is convened 


nary, & an extraordinary aſſembly of all the ſtates 


vention of, Of the ſeyen United Provinces, and which, 


General. from the great number of its members, is 


uſually called the Great Aſſembly (40). 
This ſuperſedes the ordinary aflembly of the 
States General (41); yet can it form no 
reſolution without the conſent of every par- 
ticular province; but its acts are accounted 
fundamental laws of the ſtate (a). | 


S E.C:T; XIX. 


. . manifeſt, beyond diſp ute, 


— 2 that the ſupreme power reſts in the 8 
ſtate lodged Cial States of the ſeven United . 


in the parti- 


cular fates and not in the States General (42). 


of the U- 


nited Pro- 


unces. (40) Such an aſſembly was held in 16513 Galt afier the 


N of the ſtadtholder, William II. Gen. Hiſt. of the 
U. P. Vol. V. p. 289, Ke. 

(41) Theſe accordingly did not meet in 1651, whilt che 
extraordinary aſſembly continued. Ibid. p. N | 

(a) State of the U. P. ch. viii. p. 3 


= | 
(42) In this, however, opinions haye differed, at different | 


times; for after the murder of William I. the States Gene- 
ral conſidered the ſovereignty, or ſupreme power, to be inhe- 
rent in them; and in a reſolution of 1584, * bo. expreſly de 
clare, that they now were the ſuprem he country. 
And ſome provinces ſeemed to ;be fo ſo Er of ar of that mind, that 
they had their ſtadtholders confirmed by the States General; : 
yet it was not long before ſome other provinces, and particu- 


_ larly Holland, afferted directly the reverſe; that the ſtates of 


the particular province were the de oſitaries of the ſupreme 
power. But three eminent perſons, — Hogerbeets, 
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is a free and independent ſtate, with its own 
particular government, which is lodged i in 
the ſtates of the country; but this part of 
the conſtitution differs, more or leſs, in all 
the ſeven provinces. - 

In Guelderland, the nobility and towns 3 „ 
conſtitute the ſtates: this province be- p 

ing divided into three diſtricts, Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, and Arnheim, the burghers and 
nobility (43) of each hold their particular 
meetings in each of the ſaid towns, and 
afterwards a | rd diet in one of them al- 
ternately. _ 

Holland and Weſt Frieſland, whoſe uni- Hellane. 
on is of a very antient ſtanding, meet four 
times a year at the Hague. The ſtates con- 
liſt of the deputics of the nobility (44) who, 


andreas] being tried in 1619, as offenders againſt the 
ſtate, the trial was before the States General, thou h the ac- 
cuſed were inhabitants of Holland, and actually jn the ſervice 
of that province; a manifeſt proof of the ſupreme power be- 
ing lodged in the States General ; and on this principle was 
Che” > the ſentence paſſed againſt the three delinquents. 
ut I — afterwards 1 to demonſtration, that the 
ſupreme power wy to the ſtates of each province; and it 
has never fince been diſputed, : 
(43) The nobility of each diſtri ſend three deputies to 
the meetings of the diſtri and to the diet. To the diſtrict 
of Nimeguen belong, beſides the town of that name, Tiel 
and Bommel; to that of Zutphen, the town itſelf, together 
with Dueſburg, Deutichem, Lochem, and Grol; and to that | 
of Arnheim, the town ſo called, Harderwyk, Wageningen, | 
Hattem, and Elburg ; thus thirteen towns have a vote in the 1 | 
Guelderland diet. | ll. 
(44) This number is not always the ame, the claſs of no- = 
9 


bility and gentry in Holland conſiſting ſometimes of more, 
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collectively, have only a ſingle vote, and 
eighteen towns (45). The Penſionary for- 


merly ſtiled the Advocate of Holland, pro 


poſes the affairs to be deliberated on, col- 
lects the votes, and draws up the reſolu- 


tions; he is perpetual deputy to the States 


General, which adds great luſtre to his 


office. 


The ſtates of Zealand conſiſt of the firſt 
nobleman of Zealand (46), who is the 
prince of Orange, as marquis of Vere and 
Fluſhing ; and fix towns (47); the dict 


town is Middleburgh. 


In the province of Utrecht, r. the Choſen, 
as they are called, who repreſent the * 


; chapters of the e (48 of 


8 of fewer numbers. Nobilitas curam ſui in paucos 
contulit qui genere ut poſſeſſionibus Fate! in commune 
r Grot. Annal. Lib. V. p. 109. b 
45) Namely, eleven in Holland; Dort, Haarlem, Delft, 
— . Amſterdam, Gouda, Rotterdam, Gorcum, Schie- 
— Schoonhoven, Briel: and ſeven in Weſt Frieſland; 
Alkmaar, Hoorn, Enkhuizen, Edam, Monnikendam, Me- 


denblic, Purmerent. 


(46) He repreſents all the Zealand nobility ; and fox the 
origin of this, 4 ſee Gen. Hiſt. of the U. Proy. P. IV. p. 85. 
"Ge 7) Theſe are Middleburg, Zirikzec, Goes, Tholen, 
King g, Vere. 
4s) Theſe are eight in number, four noblemen, and four 
commoners, In the year 1674, William III. among other 
alterations in the. government, added to the number of the 


| Choſen a nobleman, who, at the ſame time was nominated pre- 


kdent of the States of Utrecht, Gen. Hiſt. of the U. Prov, 
The 
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The nobility; and, 3, the towns conſtitute _ 
the ſtates of the Roma agus Ro meet 
at Utrecht. | 
The ſtates of Prielland are, 1. The . TIRE 
puties of the threee diſtricts of Oſtergo, 
Weſtergo, and Zevenwolden (50), into 
which the province is divided: and, 2. 
eleven towns (51). They bold their meet- 
ings at Leuwarden. 
The ſtates of Overyſſel unit r. of the Greta 
nobility, who are divided into three claſſes, 
. Salland, Twenthe, and Vollenhofen : and, 
2. The three towns of Deventer, Campen 
and Zwoll. The diet, of which the juſtici- 
ary of Salland is preſident, is held alter- 
nately every year in one of the three towns. 
In the province of Groningen, the depu- 
ties of the city of that name, and of the 
Ommelande, conſtitute the ſtates; and theſe 
are ee. | * by the ä and 


Groningen, 


* * 


(49 ) Namely, Utrecht, Amersfort, Rhenen,. Wyk Te 
Duurſtede, and Montfort, But the four laſt are of little | 
weight in the diet, being, in a great meaſure, obliged to 1 
evade orm to the provincia city. 
3 Theſe three diſtricts are divided into thirty jurif- 
ditions, called Grietenyen, each with its Grietman, e 
uſticiary. Every Grietenye ſends to the annual diet two 
olmachten, or plenipotentiaries ; one of whom is a noble- . 
man, and the other a proprietor of a freehold eſtate. 
(51) Theſe are Leywarden, Bolſward, Franneker, Sneek, 
Dokkum, Harlingen, Staveren, Sloten, Warkum, vid, 
Hindelopen; and each ſends two deputies to the diet. | 
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partly by the commonalty at the yearly diet, 
which is held in the city of Groningen (5). 

In the aſſemblies of the particular ſtates 
of theſe ſeven provinces, the reſolutions are 
determined by majority of votes ; but in 
fuch important affairs, as require unanimity 
in the afſembly of the States General, 

here, likewiſe, a ſingle diſſent defeats the 
buſineſs (c). mtg 
Drente, The province of Drente, though compre- 
hended in the body of the United Pro- 
vinces, and bearing a part in the general 
contributions, has no ſeat or vote in the 
afſembly of the States General (52), but is 

a free commonwealth, having its own inde- 


pendent government. 
s E C T. XX. 

Rel e On a general and particular ſurvey of the 
dankten cOnſtitution of the United Netherlands, it 
of the U- | 4 | 
pited Ne- (5) See Baſnage dans la Deſcription Hiſt. du Gouvern- 
| Fherlands, ment des Provinces Unies devant le premier tome de ſes an- 

nales des Provinces Unies, ch. xvi. | 
» , (c) Janniſſon, Tom. I. ch. ii. p. 87, 88. N 

(52) The province of Drente has ſeveral times en- 
deavoured to obtain a vote in the afſembly of the States Ge- 
neral, and particularly exerted itſelf in the year 1651, at the 
holding of the great aſſembly, when the nobility and free- 
holders of the country of Drente were actually ſummoned; 
but this little availed them, being diſmiſſed again, under 
pretence that it was owing to an overſight in the olerk of the 
writs, . Gen Hiſt, of the U. P. The nobility and towns of 
the part of Brabant ſubje& to the ftate, claimed. the like 


rivilege, as they had often done before; but have never 
en able to carry their point. Ibid, 246. 
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appears to be a very complicated body with 
many members. For, as the whole ſtate © 
conſiſts of ſeven provinces, united by the 
union of Utrecht; fo each of theſe is com- 
poſed of ſeveral free towns, and the no- 
blefſe, with other landholders, likewiſe 
connected by one common conſtitution. 
And as the affembly of the States General 
depends on the ſtates of the particular pro- 
vinces, fo thefe depend dn the towns, the 
nobility, and other landholders, who have 
a vote in the provincial diet. In the ſeven 
United Provinces are fifty- ſix cities or towns; 
which fit and vote in the aſſemblies of the 
ſtates ; and near as many claſſes of nobility 1" 288 
and freeholders poſſeſſed of the like right, 9 
which makes at leaſt a hundred votes; all 2 
of which have an influence on the general 
affairs; firſt in the meetings of the er of 
the ſeveral provinces, and afterwards in 
the aſſembly of the States General. Thus 
the firſt ſprings by which the body of the 
United State is put into motion, is to be 
ſought for i in the towns and ro 7 * 


n XXI. 1 


This form of government, however, is Its dee. 
not without its imperfections, and theſe not 


9 


(4) Preſent State of Holland, ch. ii. p. 72. | ES 99 


N — — g —— by G — — 


>,» ſmall, being naturally attended with ex. ( 
EE: 2. treme ſlowneſs in the determinations. of the | 
ſitate; experience has evinced this more than i 
We” once, eſpecially in affairs requiring unani- t 
NS mity, whole years having ſometimes elapſed, 
Po. before an unanimity could be brought about. 
. : | Farther, the ſentiments and views of the 
Wl: provinces often claſh ; what is advantageous 
tio one, being, in certain caſes, detrimental 1 
do another. This produces debates and j 
£2, quarrels in their deliberations. The mea- 4 
I ſures favoured by one party, another will, 
5 perhaps, combat by propoſals directly op- * 
5 poſite (53); and thus no reſolution can | 
W be formed, and conſequently nothing goes Wy 
3 forward. Theſe, in reality, are no flight t 
Z inconveniencies ; or, rather, may very ſen- 
fibly hurt the ſtate : but there is likewiſe ( 
another, by no means leſs ; the diſparity in 15 

| the ability and weight of the ſeveral United 
Provinces. The ballance herein, being | 

| greatly on the fide of the province of Hol- 

5 land (54), the others are often obliged ta | 

{ 


(53) For inflance : if the maritime provinces propoſe an 
augmentation of the navy, the others are for increaſing the | 
land forces ; and thus 8 is done in either. | 

(54) This province is ſo far the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt 
confiderable of the United Netherlands, that, among fo- 

reigners, they go by the common name of Holland; as the 
French, Italians, and Spaniards give the name of Flanders to 
the Auſtrian Netherlands. Holland pays above one half of 
the public taxes; and this it is which gives a ſaperior weight 
to its ſentiments in the aſſembly of the States General. 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 27g: hQU8N 
comply with its opinion; nay, there have _ © 2H Wo 
been junctures when the government of tze 
ſtate was in no ſmall meaſure dependant on 
the good pleaſure of that province. This mY 5 
remarkably appeared in the interval from 
1650 to 1672. John de Witt, at that time 
grand penſionary, by his unlimited influ- | 
ence over the ſtates of Holland, ſteerin 


1 . 


then what courſe he pleaſed, never failed, 2 
in the aſſembly of the States General, to {fo 
carry the opinion of that province, or, 
which was the ſame, his own; ſo that, in 
_ weighty affairs, no reſolution was taken, 


but ſuch as the Hollanders and he approved  _ 
of: and as this greatly increaſed his and 


their conſideration, as much did it curtail "1M 
the power, and eclipſe the dignity of the — 
other provinces, to the ſubverſion of the F 


original equilibrium of the. ſtate. But on the 

very ſame principle that Holland frequently 

gave laws to the other provinces, ſo the 

opulent city of Amſterdam has aſſumed a BE 

ſuperiority over its co-ſtates in the province _. * 

of Holland ; and ſometimes has hindered | 

both the reſolutions of the province, and of 

the States General from taking place (56). 


(56) A remarkable incident appeared in 1683, When 
France, contrary to the peace of Nimeguen, invaded the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, the prince of Orange, in order to 

totect them, as the barriers of the ſtate, propoſed levying 
16,090 men. This propoſal being brought on the carpet, in 
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1 be: 4 is IA c T. XXII. 
w 4 8 ſülled, the High ſt; 


40 = and Mighty Lords, the States General of tt 
PE, the United Provinces (*). The title of high 

x and mighty lords (). purſuant fo a reſo- th 
{> lution in the year 16 39, is always to be F 
aʒſed in ſpeaking and writing to them (e). th 
All the European princes now give it to ar 


|.  them({), the king of Spain (5) excepted, 
1 who calls them only the Lords La Ge- 
1 neral 2 Wes 


- | . V 
N the i of the TA Generel, the nobility, and the far tl 
8 greater. part of the cities, very readily came into it; but 8 
TI Awmſterdam flatly oppoſed it; and its deputies, by in- b 
bw ſtructions from 8 council of that city, even held confe- vi 
3 rences with the French Envoy, the count D'Avaux, and 
bp. maintained, that under certain reſtrictions, it was no more ſi 
than what was allowable. In a word, the oppoſition of that 0 
Ts gle city, put a ſtop to the levying of men; and Spain, in 
bY 3.66 "2684, was obliged to conclude a very diſadvantageous truce h 
8 | for twenty years. a 
(*) De Hoog Moogen de Heeren Staaten Generaal der : 
3 8 Vereenigde Nederlanden. 1 
13. (+) In Latin, Celſi & potentes, or E Domini; 
bo, | in French, Hauts & Puiffans Seigneurs. ä | 
() Gen, Hiſt, of the U. P, G 
(t) This title was firſt given them by the imperial court 
in 1710, and by the crown of France 1717. il 
Y 8s early as the negotiations for the twelve years truce, B 
the States General claimed this title; but the Spaniſh am- | 
baſladors abſolutely refuſed acknowedging it, which gave a 
occaſion to the word Illuſtres being made uſe of in the c 
treaty. See Du Mont Corps Diplom. Tom. V. P. II. P- 99: r 
05 Janifon, Tom. I. p. 76. : | | 


The \ 
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changed to a crown, in token of inde 1 and ſove- 
reignty. State of the United Netherlands, g. 358. 


$ Far the origin of this coat of arms, ſee ibid. p. 355. 
(g) See profeſſor Gatton's Neweſt Manual of Genealogy 
and Heraldry, Article United Netherlands (a German 
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The ſtates of Holland are termed noble, by 8 
great, and mighty lords (*).. Whilſt the 1 
ſtates of the other provinces are ſatisfied with of 4 by. 
the title of noble and mighty lords (4). Sol 

At the acceſſion of the States General to Wy - 
the treaty of Seville, concluded between 34 
France, Great Britain, and Spain i in 1729, _ BY 
the king of Spain gave them, in a ſeparate v5 
article, the title of High and Mighty Lords. Ws 4 

4 8 E 2 * XXIII AN 

The arms of the States are a lion ſol (9, Ame, wo 
with a ſabre in his right fore paw; and in — 
the left ſeven arrows ſol, tied together, (H. Be 
Sometimes the ſhields of all the ſeven. pro- 9 
vinces are put together in à circular diſpo- n 
ſition, with the crowned- lion in the centre; 2 
on the right of the circle a man in armour, 50 
holding in his right hand the ſeven golden A 
arrows, and in his left the Utrecht 
ſhield n 13 5 | 

(*) Edele Groot Mogende Heeren in French, Nobles, 
Grands, &. Puiſſans Seigneurs. . 

(+). Edele Mogende Heeren; in e Nobles & Pu- 
iſſans Seigneurs. Vid. Commencariol. de Statu Fader. 

Belg. Provinc. cap. ii. 5 9. 5 

( ) Before the peace of Munſter the lion had on his head. | 
a hat, as the emblem of liberty; but that was afterwards: 7 


e ac- 
evunt of the 
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- Whilſt the Netherlands made a part of 
the dominions of Burgundy, and after- 


wards of Auſtria and Spain, each parti- 
cular province was governed by a ſtadt- 
holder, or king's lieutenant; this conſti- 
tution was retained, at the erection of ſtate 


of the United Netherlands ; and the male 
deſcendants of William Prince of Orange, 
have, for almoſt theſe hundred years paſt, 


been ſtadtholders of moſt of the provinces. 


Philip II. king of Spain, on his leaving 


the Netherlands, appointed that prince 
Stadtholder, or his lieutenant over Holland, 
Zealand, and Utrecht. Upon the duke 


of Alva's coming into the Netherlands with 


a Spaniſh army, he withdrew. from the 
ſtorm which threatened both himſelf and 


theſe countries, and retired into Germany (4). 
But a proſecution being commenced againſt 
him in his abſence, he took up'arms, and 
made ſeveral attempts to free the Nether- 


landers from the tyranny of that inhuman 


commander, but was unſucceſsful. The 
Water Geuſes, as they were called, having 


ſurpriſed the Brill, moſt of the towns in 


Holland and Zealand, and ſome in Guel- 


12 Gen. * U. P. vol III. P. my p-. 21, 109: 
| derland 
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derland and Overyſſel, joined with him 
againſt the Spaniards. At an aſſembly of the 
Rates of Holland, held ſoon after in Dort, 
the prince, by a ſeemingly inconſiſtent pro- 
cedure, was a ſecond time acknowledged 
the king of Spain's ſtadtholder, or lieute- 
nant over Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht(57). 
An open war breaking out againſt Spain, 2556. 
the two former provinces uniting, conferred 
on him the regency, with the title of Head 
and Chief Commander, and full power, 
during the war, to act (i), as ſovereign. 
But this power was very uncertain; the 
ſovereign's ordinances and grants being in 
Holland regiſtered ſometimes in the name 
of the king of Spain (4), ſometimes of 
the nobility and towns (58) ; ſometimes 
in that of the archduke Matthias, as head. 
ſtadtholder (59) ; ſometimes in that of the 
Princes, Hf Oran, and the nobility and 


(57 He likewiſe, ſince that time, conducted bs govern» 
ment, ſometimes under his own hand and ſeal; ſometimes as 
the king's lieutenant, and with no leſs power than apper- 
tained to the king himſelf, as count of Holland and Zealand. 
Gen, Hiſt, of the U. P. 

(i) Ibid. P. III. p. 170, 226, 266. 

(4) Hollandt's P accaet-boeck, P. I. fol. ii. 24 49s 56. 

(58) The Nobility, Gentry, and States, repreſenting the 
towns and counties, Hollandt's Placcaet-B, P. I. fol. XL. 16. 

| (59) Who had been choſen by the ſtates of the Nether. 
l in oppoſition to Don John of r nominated by 
* kiog « of u un 


towne 


1 
£ 
| 
i . 
| 
' - 
| 


138. 


Wie Wach (60); accord} the. f 
of Orange alone (/). Theſe l ſub- | 
fiketteven after the union of Uttecht, till 
the king of Spain was formally deprived of 
his ſovereignty over the United Provinces ; 
on this excluſion, the government with 
Which the prince had been before inveſted, 
Was confirmed without limitationof time (), 


and all warrants and ordinances were iflued 
jo his name (61). In this fate affairs re- 
_ though the duke of Anjou had 1 in 

be interim been choſen ſovereign by the 


| Wi But upon his withdrawing "out" of 


country after the miſcarriage of his at- 
mpt on Antwerp, the provinces of Hol- 
land and Zealand inveſted the. prince of 
Orange with the ſole ſorereignty under the 
title of count. The inſtrument hag. been 
delivered to him, and preparation were 
making for paying him the cuſtomaty 


homage; but a Spaniſh afſaffin ſtabbed 
him, at that very juncture, at Delft; and 
- thus was this important affair intetrvpted, 


(60) The prince of Orange, jelatiy with the nobility and 


ſtates of Holland, as repreſentatives of that e ** 
landt's placcaet B. P. I. fol. 50. 


( Hollandt's Placcact Boeck; . $$ 2) 54 311 

(in] Hiſt. of the United Netherlands, P. III. p. 398. 75 

(61) The title which be commonly uſed in theſe, was 
William, by the Grace of God, Prince of Orange, Count of 
Naſſau, &c as iaveſted with the ſupreme authority of the 
counties of Holland, Zealand and —_— mt s 
-Flaccaet Boeck, fol. 63, 67. 4 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS! 
when on the eve of > ay finally dane 
dduded n ©; oi to biontngts 
- The premiſles e that: Wulam Lv 
cannot properly be ranked among the ſtadt- 
holders, . this has tka done by 
many, and ſome late authors (o). After 1833. 
his death, the ſtates of the United Nether- 
lands conferted the dignity of ſtadtholder 
in chief on the earl of Leiceſter, whom 
queen Elizabeth had ſent over with troops 
to their aſſiſtance. The ſtates of Holland 
and Zealand, however, had, from political 
motives, created prince Maurice, ſecond fon 
to the deceaſed prince of Orange, ſtadtholdet 
over their provinces ; and this is the firſt 
ſtadtholder appointed by the particular 
ſtates of that country (y. The earl of Lei- 
ceſter reſigning his ſtadtholderſhip, prince, 1587, 
Maurice was | choſen ſtadtholder by Guel- 
derland, Utrecht and Overyſſel (9), and 
thus had the ſovereignty in five provinces ; 529. 


ts #79; FKZ a + 4 


and this dignity was continued to his brother 16s. - 
Frederic ere and his ſon, William the 6%. 


m Pen 


| 1440 * 
* 


0 General Hig. of thy Vaited Netherlands 7. III. 


450. 
9 6 Tacifany! Tom. I. ch. x. p. wh, 
0. General Hiſt, of the on Neterlimds, r. III. 


& ibid. P. 1w. p. 3. ö ee 
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ount Wiltzem Lewis of Nafſau(62) had 
ebe the ſtadtholderſhip in Frięſhand, in 


the year 158 3. and in the 1 gab ob Gro- 


ningen (c). On his|deveaſe, he, in ao. was 


ſucceeded in Frieſſand, by his brother. Erneſt 


Caſimir, count of Naſſau Dietz but Gronin- 


gen and Drent chaſe prince Maurice (6%, in 
whoſe| perſon, the ſtadtholderſhipioß ſix of 
the provinces were now united. But, after 
his demiſe, count Erneſt Caſimir was made 
ſtadtholder of Groningen and Drent (t) and 


on his being ſhot before Ruremond in 1763. 
bis: eldeſt; ſon; Henry Caſimir was invaſted 


with the ſtadtholderſhip, both uf Frieſland 
and Groningen. After; his deceaſe;iin!1 640, 
Frederic Henty, prince of Orange, endea- 
voured to procure theſe honours, as thus he 


would; be. ſole ſtadtholder of all the feven 
' United Provinces; but that of Groningen 


was all he could obtain, and in this he was 


ſucceeded by his ſon William II. Frieſland. 

' . however, elected William Frederic, brother 
to count William Cafimir («); and William 
II, prince of Orange, dying young, he was 


likewiſe choſen by the ſtates of Groningen (): 
(62) He was eldeſt ſon to John, count of Naſſhu Dillen- 


rgh, younger brother to William I. prince of Orange. 

(7) General Hiſt. of the United EIT EE F. i. P: 

442, and P. IV. p p. 57. 1748 . f 

() Ibid. P. IV. p. 490. 2824 
(e) Ibid. P. V. p. 5. 2 4 
8 N AT 
p. 291 3 "It .24% 
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de 


th 


unnd RETRBRUANDS! 


the ſtadtholderſhip of both theſe” pro- 
vinces has, over 1 uneins er e 
deſcentlants: | 

But in the end debbie Goelder- 
land Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Ove- 
ye the ſtadtholderſhip remained vacant. 
Williane II. had made Himſelf many ene- 
mies im Hotlaid, by his diſputes with that 
powerful provinoe, and his deſign on Am- 
ſterdda lte 7 ſo that this? the practices of tze 
grund penffonary, John De Wit, an ambi- 155. 1 
tas mahßh and irreconcileably averſe to te 
haute of Orange, William III. fon to that 
ptince; was aloft totally excluded from the 
digiuityc of his father and anceſtors; by the 
prone edict” (63)- Tit dhe French tn 4672, 


"A. N 


5 . 


$69) e eh böbedls dar Jobe De o in peru 


ns with En for a peace in 16 firſt ſu 2 2 5 
Gere his enasd, Sat Net then e nde of Oran 
Halls: III. ſhould be e — how the woot rem 


olland. Mem. de Guiche. It was carried in this __— 
| bu greut e and — of ſecluſion was put into the 
Protect h the other provinces violently o 
poſed 2 is N Faeeluned indeed, Charles II. being 
_ reſtoted to the croww of Evgland, was declared void in 
and the friends of we houſe of Orange endeavoured, 
e oecaſions, to re- inſtate the 7 prince in the 
dignities of his family z but the artful: John De Wit 
| defeated all theſe attempts He made an , overture to. 
the ſtates of Holland, that the poſt of captaid and admiral 
general, Which had always been annexed to the ſtadtholder- 
ſhip, - ſhduld be ſeparated from it. This Was, in 1667, una- 
nimoaſly agreed to in Holland, where De Wit carried every 
thing before him; and the perpetual edict was drawn up, by 
which, not only this ſeparation took place, but likewiſe the 
total abolition of the ſtadthol derſhip, as far as related to 


Set! which 


1674. 


1663. 


170. J | 
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" wh broke out within à few years after, 


gave a turn to the conſtitutional table. T he 


people roſe, and forced the magiſtrates in 


ſeveral towns in Holland, to repeal the per- 
petual edict, and proclaim the prince of 


Orange ſtadtholder. The like tumults in 
Zealand had the like conſequences. He 
was like wiſe choſen in the three provinces 
of Guelderland. Utrecht, and Overyſſel; and 
the ſtadtholderſhip, with the poſts. of cap- 
tain and admiral general, in all the five 


| provinces, were made hereditary to his male 


deſcendants 7 ”). He even retained theſe 


poſts, when king of England, though, in 


the opinion of ſome writers of that country, 
they did not quite agree with royalty (z). 
That great prince dying without heirs, 


the five provinces of Guelderland, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, did not fill 
up the ſtadtholderſhip for many years, when 
William Charles Henry Friſo, prince of 


Orange, and ſtadtholder of Frieſland and 


Groningen, was raiſed to that dignity by 


Guelderland: but the other four provinces 
remained in fatu quo, till the French, in 
the war for the Auſtrian ſhopelitn, in- 


Holland. In this, however, the other provinces (Uuecht 
excepted) abſolutely declined having any 7 2 Gen. Hitt. 
of the UI. P. P. V. p. 466, and P. VI. p . 
50 Gen. Hit. of the U. P. P. VI. 5 260. 
M7 cam p. 566. 
J vading 
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vading the generality-lands, kindled an in- 


ſurrection i in Zealand and Holland; ſo that 1. 
the ſtates of theſe provinces, as at the pro- 


motion of William III. were obliged to 
proclaim the ſaid prince of Orange ſtadt- 
holder, and the like was ſoon after done in 
Utrecht and Overyſſel. Thus is this prince 
the firſt who has held the ſtadtholderſhip 


over all the ſeven United Provinces. It 
was likewiſe made hereditary in his male 
deſcendants (2), and more conſiderable than 


ever,” by the addition of ſeveral re poſts 
_ . (9). | 


r. xv. 


The Radtholder 1 1 ide head and ſoul of The gt. 


government in the United Netherlands; 


without his approbation, nothing of any 
importance can be determined and under- 
taken. His power, however, is not eaſily 
defined, not being in all provinces alike; 


as receiving his dignity from each in parti- 
cular, and, with it, more or fewer preto- 
gatives (64), as ſpecified i in his commiſſion, 


(a) Vaderland's Hit. B. LXXVII. 5 315 44, | 
( Ibid. Book LXXIX. 5 19 


(64) The power of the Redcholder was formerly Gmail in 


Guelderland, Frieſland and Groningen; but oa the inſur- 
rections of the people, in the Jon 1748 and 1749 very 
much enlarged. Vader. Hiſt. P. LXXIX, 516—19. 
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85S With the ſtadtholderſhip is united the poſt 
of captain and admiral-general of the 
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United State (65). Thus his power is of a 
twofold nature, conſiſting in the exerciſe of 


.certain great prerogatives: 1. In affairs of 


ſtate and goyernment; and, 2, In the mili- 


lary, both by ſea and land. His weight in 


the goyernment of the particular provinces 


is this, that; out of a certain number of 


perſons propoſed to him, he nominates the 
preſidents, or chairmen, of moſt offices 


and colleges of juſtice; and likewiſe the 


magiſtrates of many towns; whom, on juſt 


cauſes, he can remove, and put others 


in their ſtead. He has alſo the diſpo- 


ſal of ſeveral high poſts, and can pardon 


ſome malefactors, or mitigate- puniſhments. 


By virtue of the union of Utrecht, . i 


referee, or arbitrator in any diſputes, 

tween the provinces. On the other out 
he i is to maintain the rights and liberties of 
the provinces and towns, and to ſee to the 
e of the u and ordinances, $06 | 


(65) The ſtadtholder is, in the particular ovinces, nomi- 
vated at the ſame time captain - geperal and admiral of the 


province; but this poſt is different from that of captain- ge- 
neral and admiral of the Unite 1 State; this hag . 20 N s been 


held by Maurice, Frederic, Henry, William 


Wil- 
liam III. as ſtadtholders of moſt of the 


rovinces; 3, ps it 


bas likewiſe been conferred on William IV. when, in 1. 


747 
he was choſen Enter of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and 
Overyſſel. | 


| have 


UNITED NETHERLANSE. 
have an eps to praies and good oder ith the 
ſeveral provinces (c) 


The nhilitary-of the Rate depend n 


entitely en him ; fer, as captain-general, 
be is commander in chief of the troops, 
who take an bath to him equally with the 
States Genetal, and the particular Provinces. 
He appoints all officers up to a colonel, 
and, from a liſt laid before him, chooſes the 
governors of fortified places, and the gene- 
tals; but his power ſhe ws itſelf in its fulleſt 
amplitude, when at the head of the army in 


nominatioti of the generals. But no expe+ 
dition, nor any military operation, is to be 


undertaken, 2 Arr the aſſent of the States 


Genetal; and theſe, ſometimes, ſend depu- 


ties to the army, where nothing is to be Na ; 


but by their approbation (4). 

The ſtadtholder, being likewiſe adinirats 

general, the marine of the ſtate is under his 

adminiſtration ; though hiſtory does not fur- 

niſu one inſtance of a ſtadtholdep having 
commanded a fleet in perſon, except Wil- 
Tiam HI. in his expedition to England. He 


likewiſe derives great privileges from this e 
poſt, being preſident in all the admiralties, 
| nene he einn his e and „ 


0 ee of the U. P. ch, xi. p · 336. 
© . r 


} 


Cc4 | likewiſe ; 


— field, as there he has frequently the ſole 
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likewiſe has the diſpoſal of many military 
employments. The admirals ſometimes re- 
ceive their orders from him, and to him 
belongs a tenth part of prizes taken at ſca, 
an article formerly very conſiderable; (er). 
Theſe privileges of the ſtadtholders, which, 
in ſome reſpects, come very near thoſe af a 
ſovereign,/F/, received no ſlender addition, 
on occaſion of the laſt changes, in the year 
1747 5: when William IV. was appointed 
by the States General hereditary ſtadtholder, 
captain general, and admiral of the gene- 
rality- lands; and the Eaſt. India, company 
choſe him governor, an office conferred on 
no other ſtadtholder before him which 


gives him ſome weight in this reſpectable 
company. The Weſt India company ſoon 
did the like ; and thus is the power of the 
ſtadtholder ele een beyond its ons: 


apr ive cc. 29204 511 U 11 
$EC W_ TSS, 


* ii 
6 K - Py _— "34 24 


— 45s code much A itstes is, whether 
decade the ſtadtholderſhip be eſſential and neceſſary 
2 to the fundamental conſtitution of the Vaited ; 


fundamen- ©1432 7 


ton of the, 9 Trae Sat of the U. r. . 5. 464. As 
late, and 


whether K Es See a compariſon between the power of a king of 


9 Britain, and a ſtadtholder, in the Preſent See of 


Holland, chap, ii. p. 84. 
. See Yaderhand "Hig. Book LXXIX. 919. 
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Netherlands, and whether advantagedus to 
it? The firſt is doubtful, ſince all that is men- 
tioned in the union of Utrecht, as the funda- 
mental law of the ſtate, has not been defined 
with ſufficient perſpicuity and explicitneſs, 
and, at moſt, can be applied only to thoſe 
who were then inveſted' with that dignity ; 
and the; ſtates of the particular provinces had 
reſerved to themſelves the liberty of ap- 
pointing, or not appointing, a ſtadtholder (+). 
It farther appears, that on the reſignation of 
the earl of Leiceſter, who, on the death 
of William I. prince of Orange, had been 
inveſted with the government, ſeveral pro- 
vinces reſerving the ſupreme power to them- 


ſelves, and yet inveſting prince Maurice with 
the ſtadtholderſhip, had in this acted merely 
from political views, namely, that the com- 
monalty, being accuſtomed to ſee a prince 
at the head of affairs, might not be without 


ſuch an object of reſpect, and thus be the 
better kept in a proper obedience (i). But, 
in proceſs of time, and eſpecially -after the 


peace with Spain, the ſtates ſeeing their 
power ſufficiently fixed and ſtrengthened, 


they conceived that they could do without 
0 magma. ; and eee both after 


100 Mart. Schokii Belg. Federat. Lib, II. op; ix. p. '#; 


"a V. B. XXXI. 918. 8 22 
the 
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dhe death of William II. and William III. 
the five provinces of Guelderland, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and Overyſſel, kept the 
ſtadtholderſhip vacant for many 10 as of 
no eſſential neceſſity or benen 
The ſecond part of the queſtion heir 
the ſtadtholderſhip be beneficial to the ſtate, 
is ſufficiently anſwered in the bad conſe- 
quences of the ftate's being without a ſtadt« 
holder ; experience having ſhewn, that, in 
ſuch intervals, very great abuſes have erept 
into the management of public affairs; and 
that the military, particularly, has fenen! into 
total negligence and decay (66); that the 
people, at ſuch a time, have always broke 
out into tumults, and by compulſion effectu- 
ated the reſtoration of the ſtadtholderſhip, 
as the beſt and only way for retrieving the 
- miſcarriages of _ adminiſtration. This 
ſtadtholderſhip, as now general, is un- 
doubtedly a great benefit to the whole ftate, 
the tie of union between the particular pro- 
vinces being ftrengthened, and harmony 
more eaſily! neva ties by the ene 


1 (66) When, in the. war mich England, in LI the 
- biſhop of Munſter invaded the ſtate, it was not able to make 
head againſt ſuch. an inconfiderable enemy, withbut having 
recourle to foreign auxiliaries. On the breaking out of the 
French war in 1572, the country was almoſt defenceleſs, and 
all the ſrontier towns fell into the hands of the enemy, al- 
moſt without ſtriking a blow. This was likewiſe the fe in 
| 1747, when the Fredch attacked the * 
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Ach 2 power, ao bee i it may, in e | 
be concluded adyantageous: yet are we not 
at all to wonder, that it is repreſented. in 
black colours by certain perſons of rank, as 
having loſt by jt a great part of their _ ; 
bid power. "0 


FEES * E 0 © VII. 


- Acoondingly there has long beva'@ Gen: Parties re- 


oppoſition of ſentiments relating to the death. 


4 ſtadtholderſhip. and theſe broke out with 12 

particular vehemence in the province of 
Holland. on the peace made between the 
ſtate and England in 1654, the then young 
prince of Orange, William III. being ex- 

. cluded from the ſtadtholderſhip, without 
the knowledge or conſent of the other pro- 
vinces. The ſtates of Zealand, Frieſland, and 
Groningen, made very ſtrong remonſtrances 

againſt ſuch procedure, not without many 

expreſſions of indignation. Holland, in re- 
turn, publiſhed a prolix manifeſto, the chief 
author of which was John de Wit, grand 
penſionary of Holland, ſtrenuouſly aſſerting 
the propriety and right of excluſion. This 
produced (#) in the United Provinces, and 
particularly in Holland, two parties, one 
for = e of a er. che 


fy 
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other againſt it (). The latter were known 
by the name of the Loeveſtein (67), or de 
Wit party, their partizans ſtiling themſelves 
patriots, and friends to liberty (68). Theſe 
parties have likewiſe been kept up in ſucceed- 
ing times, amidſt all the ſeveral changes and 
revolutions in the ſtadtholderſhip; and the 
effects of their colliſions are often ſeen to this 


(7) Beaumarchais, P. II. Lettr. IVVIV—I. 
(67) From the caſtle of Loeveſtein in Holland, where 
William II. confined fix of the ſtates of Holland, and among 
them James de Wit, father of the city of Dort; who, 
when his ſon, the famous penſionary de Wit, bid him 
morrow, uſed to put him in mind of his confinement at Loe. 
veſtein, at which the old gentleman's eyes would Fenn with 


exultation. Memoirs de Guiche. 


(68) The ſoul of this party was the famous John de Wit, 
who, accordingly hindered the promotion of William III. 
prince of Orange, till the breaking out of the French war, 
in 1672. Several of his adherents, whilſt he was at the helm, 
wrote whole volumes againſt the ſtadtholderſhip, (Vid. Bu- 
geri Biblioth. Hiſt. Sel. ch. xiv. 5 22, p. 554) E 
it to be, not only an endleſs burden to the province of Hol- 
land, but even detrimental and dangerous to liberty. The 
moſt remarkable of all theſe writings was that by Van 


| Hoven, written on de Witt's principles. Among other things, 
it contains P. II. ch. xiv. a ſcheme, ** That ſhould the five 


provinces of Guelderland, Zealand, Friefland, Overyſſel 
and Groningen, chooſe one and the ſame ſtadtholder 51 


captain- general, (on a ſuppoſition that he would ſet up to be 


ſovereign of all the ſeven provinces) then Holland and 
Utrecht (which, at that time, concurred with Holland in its 
a to a ſtadtholder) ſhould ſeparate themſelves from 
the other ſive provinces, and could make themſelves invin- 
cible, by cutting a canal from the Suder ſea into the Leck, 


and ferther.” Such chimerical projects could hatred to the 


ſadtholderſhip produce in the brains of chat ſtateſman. 
(69) Even fince the reſtoration of the ſtadtholderſhip in 


1747, the de Witt party has ſhewn itſelf to be ſtill con- 
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The firſt; ſtadtholders of the houſe of s 
Orange were ſatisfied with the title of ex- * .. 
cgllency ;- but that growing too; common, 
Lewis XIII. king of France, gave Frederic 
Henry, prince of Orange, the title of 
Highneſs (70) : to which the States Ge- 
neral made no difficulty of conforming (), 
and it has ever ſince been conſtantly; uſed. 
The preſent hereditary ſtadtholder's title, 
is as follows: Prince of Orange and Naſſau, 
Hereditary Stadtholder. Captain- General 
and Admiral of the United Netherlands, 
Preſident of the nobility and gentry of Hol- 
land and Weſt Frieſland, Governor and 
Director general of the Netherland Indies, 
likewiſe Chief Forreſter of Holland and, 
Weſt Frieſland, Fc. &c. &c, i 5 

The princes of Orange have never borne 
any particular coat of arms as ſtadtholders. I 


— . 
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derable i in Holland; one inſtance of it is, the paper war - 
to which, Vaderland's Hiſtory ga ave riſe. John de Witt be- 
ing not only Juſtified in many of the pamphlets, but ſer for 
with the higheſt encomiums, ſo char it may be ſaid of BY = 
he is a ſaint who has ſtill very many worſhippers. ..- 

(70) The French court being then, jointly with the late, = 
carrying on a war in the Spaniſh Netherlands againſt Spain, 
were for obliging the prince ; and accordingly, in 5555 
gave him that unaſual title. 5 

(]) Gen. Hit. of the U. P. 

net Annual Regiſter of the ſeveral councils and boards er, 
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8E & T. XII. 


| Theviblene ptyſecutions for religion ( i), 
Toca the firſt commotions, Which 


— proved the preumble to a general revolt; ſo 


that the proteſtant religion may be conlidered' 

ad one cauſe, which gave exiſtence to the 
of the United Netherlands. At the 
union of Utrecht, inſtead! of laying down 
a prebiſe ordinances concerning religion, 
every province was left to make ſuch'regu- 
lations 8 article, as it ſhould judge 
moſt conducive: to its tranquility and I 
fare (o). Bot the reformed religion came 
gradually to be eſtabliſhed in all the ſeven! 
provinces. In the beginning of the laſt 
century, however, the different opinions 
of the two Leyden profeſſors of divinity, con- 


cerning the elector, occaſioned v very violent | 


ferments (. Each had ſoon: a numerous 


party; diſtinguithed' by names 2) and 


(71). Theſe S ged moſt under Philip II. who 
Fa. a introducing the inquiſition ; though the ſappoſed 
heretics had not been ſpared under Charles V. and even the 
inquiſition let Iooſe on them. The rigour of the chief in- 
— drew on him a very keen ſatire, which, after his 
eath was publiſhed with this title: PD. Rikardi Tappart 
Enthuſani hæreticæ 8 primi & poſtremi per * 

Inquiſitoris Apotheoſis oe By 
(d) ri Hiſt. of the U. Prov. P. III. p. 338. . 

) Ibid. p. 311. 1 
(72) Ann and Gomariſts ; the forties were afte= 


wards called Remonſtrants, and che r Contra Remon- 


ſtrants. Ibid, p. 321. 
2 whoſe 
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_ whoſo animoſitjes, beſides a him in _ 
church, ſhook the fate itſelf *. 
The doctrine of ee Ko | 
condemned ae erroneous: by the ſynod of 
ort, held in the years 1618 and 1679 (7). 
Not that all the provinces immediately ad- 
mitted the aſſembly's deerves; it being not 
till many years after, in 1651, that the 
great and extcaordinany aſſembly of the 
ſtates, paſſed; a reſolution, That each. and b 
every one of the United Provinces, ſhould;; "I 
with the; Whole power of! the: country; de- 
fend the true chriſtian reformed religion, as 
taught dyery where in the public churches, 
and never permit any altetation to be made 
therein; (7). Since which time the de- 
crees of the ſynod of Dort have been a part 
of, the ſymbolical books of the 6c are 
Nees of the United Provinces. (730 


„These broils — * fatal to M; Berneveld, an Antal 
then, advocate of Holland, Who was) bebended on ſome 
pecious charges. His death has been commemorated by a 
medal, repreſenting him on a ſcaffold, ſurrounded by ſoldiers; 
The.mato: Mauiĩtiana meum einxetunt ſigna Catonem. The 
celebrated Grotius, likewiſe an; Aminian, was condemned | 9 
to perpetual impriſonment, but his wife artfully conveyed: | "i 
him away in a cheſt. Vondel, a famous Dutch poet, wrote | 
an allegorical; tragedy on the execution of n. called 
Palamedes, or Injored Innocence. 

g) Gen. Hiſt. of the United Netherlands, P. IV. p- 452. 

13 Ibid. P. V. P- 310. 

73 The others are: The Confeliom of Faith of the Re- 
formed Churches of the Netherlands, which was received at 

the very beginning of the diſturbances; and the Heidelber 
W together with the Liturgy 3 , of all theſe ſymbolical. 


Though 
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Though the reformed religion alone en- 
joys the legiſlative protection and eounte- 
nanee, and none but its members have any 
mate in the government, yet all other 
ſects (s) are tolerated (74). My: r a 
good ſubjects (7. 

By the confliration ore the inforniod 
churches in the United Nethetlands, every 
community has its miniſter, elders, and dea- 
cons. The two former, who meet weekly, 
make a conſiſtory, of which, in ſome towns, 
the deacons are likewiſe members. The 
meeting of deputies from neighbouring 
chutches, who are à miniſter and elder, is 
called a Claſs, which is held in leaſt three 
times in the year, and in ſome places ſeven; 
the annual meeting of the ſeveral claſſes of a 
province is termed a Provincial Synod, and 


books Meſſrs. Sylburg and Revins have publiſhed a Latin and 
Greek tranſlation, with the title of Belgiarum Eceleſiarum 
Doctrina & Ordo: h. e. Confeſſio, Catecheſis, Liturgiæ Ca- 
nones Eecleſiaſtici. Græce & Latine. (Hardervici 1627-8). 
(s) YE theſe, ſee State of the United aun 
chap. iii. 7 
(74) The principles af: toleration have been conftantly 
erved, except in the heat of the Arminian controverſy, 
when the Arminians were not allowed: to hold an religious 
meeting, and their miniſters, in particular, ſeverely treated; 
hut ſuch procedures were chiefly owing to the clergy, whoſe 
bittereſt hatred is always kindled againſt thoſe pf their own 
party, Who are for making innovations. Some Dutch poli- 
ticians have ſince found fault with theſe ſeverities, and even 
advanced, that the laws againſt the catholics ſnould be ſome- 


thing relaxed. But, at —— neither theſe nor the Ar- 


winians can complain of being too hardly dealt with. 


(09 _—_— of the United Netherlands, chap. ii. p. 27, 28.” 
every 
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eyexy. claſs ſends to it two or three miniſters, 
and one. or two elders. The aſſembly of all 
fa the, provincial, ſynods, is compoſed of a ge- 
neral, or national ſynod (75) and to this, 
beſt ides the deputies from the ſingle provin- 
cial ſy nods, foreign reformed churches have 
likewiſe ſent repreſentatives (u). ” 
In the United Netherlands are nine 
provincial ſynods (76), and fifty - three 
claſſes (77), with fifteen hundred and 
ſeventy- two miniſters (x), excluſive of the 
many Walloon, or French congregations, 
theſe having their particular conſtitution, 
and hai ſynods twice a year ()). 


M_ © 
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6 | That youth may be duly inſtruted i in ths ts ns 
principles of religion, and in reading and endes. 
TIP the government has founded (chools 


| 955 Though ſuch an afſembly has not been held ince the 
ſynod of Dort, yet twenty-one preachers from all the pro- 
vincial ſynods are ſent every three years to the Hague and 
Leyden, to inſpect the original of the acts of the ſynod of 
Dort,” kept at the former place, and the ori inal of the 
tranſlation of the State Bible, as it is called. State of the 
U. P. chap. II. p. 57, 58. 

(%) "Ibid. chap. 11 p. 30, 39, &c. 

476) Two in Holland, one in every other province, and 
one in Drente. 

(7) Among theſe claſſes are included the German to- 
formed, and the -Engliſh preſbyterian congregations, en 
of the U. P. chap: II. p. 48. | 

(x) Thid:"chap. II. p. 47. 
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in every town and village-(z). Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, and other large cities, have gram- 
mar ſchools (a); and Leyden (78), Frane- 
ker (79), Groningen (80), Utrecht (81), 
Harderwyk (82), are univerſities (5). Thus 


each of the United Provinces has its univer- 


fity, (Zealand and Overyſſel excepted) tho', 


in the opinion of ſome, they do not ſtand 


in need of any; and three of the above- 
mentioned five might very well be ſpared (c). 


SE CT. XXXI. 


1n the year 1752, a ſociety of learned 
perſons erected an Academy of Sciences at 


I) Schookn Belg. feder. lib. XVII. cap. I. 
() Ibid. cap. VII. XI. 3 | 
| (78) An univerſity was founded here by William I. and the 
States of Holland, in recompence of the brave defence made 
by the city againſt the Spaniards in 1574: what muſt ap- 
pear ſomething odd, the charter was made out in the name of 
the king of Spain, againſt whoſe arms that courage, of which 
the charter was a commemoration, had been exerted. Hiſt, 
of the U. P. | | 
(79) This was inſtituted by the ſtates of Frieſland in 1585. 
(30) Erected in 1614, by the city of Groningen * its 
environs. | | | 
(81) This univerſity was inaugurated in 1636, and the re- 
venues of a nunnery, which had been ſequeſtrated, aſſigned 
for its ſupport. 


- (82) The ſtates of the Velau quarter had erected an uni- 


verſity here in the year 1600: but the expences being too 


heavy, it ſoon came to nothing; the ſtates of Guelderland, 


bowever, in 1647, reſtored it; and it has ever ſince ſubſiſted 


with repute. Gen. Hiſt of the U. P. P. V. p. 117. 


. (5) Schookii re lib XVII. cap. II. 
(e) Ibid, cap. XII. p. 407. LES 
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Haaerlem, which has already acquired great 


reputation by its Tranſactions, that have 


been publiſhed from time to time. It ſub- 


ſiſts intirely by itſelf, without wy contri- 


bution from the ſtate. 


8 ECT. XXXII. 


— 


- 
4.0 3 
* 


The United Provinces, though of no Fine arts; 


great extent, have produced more men of 


learning, than many large kingdoms: but 


it cannot be ſaid (d) that they are held in any 


extraordinary conſideration. Among the ſe- 


veral branches. of literature, the Nether- 
lands have always ſhewn a particular attach- 
ment to Greek and Latin, philology, and 
criticiſm, as appears by their numberleſs 
editions of the antient Greek and Roman 
writers, with notes. A great part of their 
works are likewiſe written in elegant Latin; 
and that language has been adopted by many 


of their | poets ; among whom, the moſt - 


diſtinguiſhed are, Johannes Secundus, the 
Dutch Ovid, the two Douſas, Gaſpar Bar- 
leus, Dominicus Baudius, Daniel Heinſius, 
and many others. The celebrated Grotius, 
much admired as a civilian, divine, phito- 
ſopher, hiſtorian, and ſtateſman, ſands in- 
rolled among their Latin poets. | 


(4) a. Fall. Lettre 28. WL 
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The Dutch language, however, is of 


late come into vogue on Parnaſſus; and 
Cats, Vondel, Van der Goſe, Feitama, 
Steenwyk, &c. are highly admired = their 
countrymen 0). 


SEC 7. XXXIII. 


The The bigh The univerſities of the Netherlands have 


always been filled with profeſſors of emi- 


nent abilities, particularly the divines. But 


ſuch a fpirit of diſcord has ſo unhappily pre- 
vailed, as to throw the reformed churches 
into violent controverſies, which are ever 
productive of animoſities and rancour; thefe 


animoſities laſted near an hundred years, if 


they can be ſaid to be yet extinguiſhed (83). 


The Netherland Civilians have deſerved 
well of the literary world, by their appli- 


cation to the Roman laws ; but have written 
little about the laws of their own country, and 
ſtill leſs about the law of nations; Grotius 
and Bynkerſhook being the only two of any 
great repute. In phyſic, and ſome of its 
parts, as anatomy, botany, and chemiftry, 


10 Beaumarchais, p. 29, zo, and Lettres Holland. Tom. I. 

2 

( Scarce were the Gomariſt and Arminian contro- 
verſies decided by the ſynod of Dort, than a freſh one ſprung 
up between Voetius of Utrecht; and Cocceius of Leyden, 

both very great men in their way ; and from hence the Voe- 

tian and Cocceian parties are till exiſting in the provinces. 


Moſheim. Inſtitut, Hiſt. Ecclef. p. 866. 
many 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
many have acquired a ſuperior reputation. 
Among the philoſophic ſciences, natural | 
and experimental philoſophy have moſt en- | 
gaged the attention of the Dutch literatiz © © 

| 


whereas, in the merely ſpeculative parts, 
they have not ſhewn the like indefatigable 
purſuits (84). | v3 


SKC Tr. 


All the fine arts are cultivated in Holland, of uchi. 
but not with equal improvements; particu- up, | 
larly architecture has not been brought to ing“ 

any conſiderable perfection, nothing far- 

ther being conſulted beyond neatneſs and 
conveniency, without any great regard to 

delicacy and magnificence. The like, fome + 
think, may be ſaid of ſculpture; the many 

ſtatues one meets with, being either the 

works of foreigners, or copies. But in 

painting, Holland has always produced 

eminent maſters, and their pieces have been 
particularly admired, for an exact imitation 


of nature, even in the ſmalleſt circum- 


ſtances (V. | n 


(84) Some accounts, though but ſlight of the men of 
learning, and ſtate of the ſciences jp the Netherlands, are to 
be found in Let. Hol. Tom. II. Let. i and 2. 1 

(f) Beaumarchais, P. II. Let. 28. Lettres Holland. 
Tom, II. Let. 3. Preſent State of Holland, ch. vi, 
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LECT: YAY. 


1 Ofengra- = The Netherland engravers formerly ſur- 


"us . paſſed any in Europe; and the tafte and de- 
cacy of their performances were admired, 
when, among other countries, this art 

was in its infancy. In Holland, it is fo 
common, and copper plates are ſuch a re- 
commendation, - that ſcarce a book is pub- 
liſhed; without, at leaſt, a beautiful fron- 


tiſpiece (s)- 
s E Cr. XXXVI. 


Letter- 
founding, founders in the world, and ſupply the 
KD principal preſſes in Europe with types, 
eſpecial in the Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and other oriental languages (5). Printing, 
as an invention which they aſcribe to 
themſelves,. they have carried to an unri- 
valled perfection. The multitude of books 
printed in Holland (85), creates a very 
conſiderable trade, and every way advan- 
tageous, employing great numbers of hands, 
and bringing in money from foreign parts (i). 
; 15 9 Preſent State of Holland, ch. vi. Beaumarchais, 


Lettre 28. 
(5) Preſent. State of Holland, ch. vi. 


(85) The Dutch bookſellers never fail re- printing all fo- 


reign publications which have ſold well. 
(7) Beaumarchais, P. II. Lettre 16. 


SECT. 


The Dutch are likewiſe the beſt letter- 
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9 e. r. X20! 


* 


The ſtate of the United Provinces, con- lan. 
ſiſting of ſeveral free countries, each has its 


own laws, and the legiſlative power within 
itſelf; nay, different towns have their parti- 
cular law, and the magiſtrates may make 
new laws (86) for their reſpective burg- 


hers (&). The Roman law was formerly 


unknown in the Netherlands ; but under 
Charles the Bold, and ftill more under 


Charles V. and Philip II. the Juſtinian code 
wasintroduc'd throughout the provinces (87), 


and to take place in all cities where the 
municipal laws or the antient cuſtom and 


ordinances of the ſtate were filent (/). 


SECT. XXXVIII. 


Each province has likewiſe its own upper Court of 
and lower courts of juſtice, the former held” 


in the towns, in manors, and other diſtricts, 
with appeal to the upper, or provincial 


(86) Laws made by the magiſtracy of a town, are diſtin- | 
guiſhed by the name of Ruren, and their privileges are called 


Handveſten. | 

(4) Schook Belg. Federat. Lib. IV. cap. i. ii. 

(87) It is not, however, equally uſed in all provinces, 
Schook. Lib. IV. cap. iii. mentions many caſes that do not 
come within the Roman law. - 4: 

(1, Schook. Lib. IV. chap. iii. Otto in Notit. Rer. 
Public. ch. VI. § 34. 


D044 court 
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court (88) ; and from this an appeal lies to 
the ſtates (n): but a general high court of 


_ Juſtice for all the ſeven provinces has never 


yet been inſtituted (). | 
The generality-lands have three high 
courts of juſtice : .1. The court of Brabant, 


and of the country of Over-Maaze : 2. The 


council of Flanders; and, 3. The council of 


Guelderland. The firſt fits at the Hague, the 
ſecond at Middleburg, the third at Venloo; 


and to theſe appeals lic from the lower courts 
of their ſeveral juriſdictions. The councils of 
Brabant and Guelderland judge without ap- 
peal ; and if a reviſal be granted, the States 
General appoint ſome aſſeſſors to the former 
judges, But from the council of Flanders, 
an appeal lies to the States General (). 


(88) It is called fimply the Hofor court, as the court of 
Guelderland, the court of Holland, Zealand, '&c. The 
court of Guelderland is held at Arnheim; that of Utrecht at 
Utrecht; that of Frieſland at Leuwarden ; that of Gronin- 

n at Groningen ; and this is particularly called De Hoof- 

le-Mannen Kammer, or the Chamber of the Head men. Hol- 
land and Zealand have one common court of juſtice at. the 
Hague, with appeal to the High Council, which judges in 
dernier reſort ; yet a reviſal may be obtained, on apply- 
ing to the ſtates of the two provinces. The province of Ove- 
ryſſel has no particular ſupreme court of juſtice, no appeal 
lying from the courts of Deventer, Campen, and Zwoll ; | 
but any one conceiving himſelf aggrieved by a ſentence of 

the other courts of this province, may ſeek redreſs from the 

ſtates, which is called De Klaaringe, or Clearance. Shock. 
Lib. XVI. cap. i. 7. Otto, cap. vi. 5 35. 

m) Otto, cap. vi. & 35. \ ©; 

() Schook, Lib. xt. cap. 1x. » 

(e) Janniſon, Tom. II. ch. i. 
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The ſtates of the United Provinces have ac- Land 


quired and maintained their liberty by arms, 


forces. 


which was not” to be done without a very 


conſiderable military force. Under prince 
Maurice, and his brother Frederic Henry, 
their armies were in ſuch reputation, as to 


be accounted the beſt military ſchool ; and 


the young nobility, from moſt parts of 


Europe, reſorted to their camp, to learn the 
art of war, Their ordinary land forces, in 
times of peace, amounted to between 40 
and 50,000 men, which, in a war, have 
been augmented to above twice that num- 
ber. In the war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
the ſtates at firſt maintained 102,000 men, 
and afterwards 130,000 (þ). In that to 


which the Auſtrian ſucceſſion gave riſe, the 


number of men in their pay exceeded 
80,000 ; but that war being terminated by 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, theſe troops 
were gradually reduced to leſs than half, 
and the preſent eſtabliſhment is only, 


H. O R $ Bo | 
Reg- Squ. Men, 
1. Body guards for the he- 
reditary ſtadtholder 348 
3. Guards — 


() Preſent State of Holland, chap. ii. 
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5 Reg. Squ, , ; | Men, 
5. 20. Horſe, each regiment 348 
ne ien 1740 
3. 12. Dragoons, each regiment 
268 . - — _ 1044 
Total 3132 
. 
Reg. Batt. | | "44 
| Dutch guards mw - "oe 
1. 2. Swiſs guards — 1200 


2 Companies of guards at 

Leuwarden and Groningen 1 50 

26. 52. National and German, SE 

each regiment 731 men . 19,006 
5. 10. Swiſs, each regiment 1200 


men — 6,000 

3. 6. Scotch, each regiment ; 

731 men — 2,193 

I. 3. The Walloon brigade 1, 097 
* Orange-Naſſau, 10 com- 

5 „ | > en | $30 

1. Waldeck, 10 companies - 430 

i. Matroſſes, 1 5 companies 1, 800 

, Miners, 4 companies 176 

Engineers — — 173 — 


(®) Theſe are cantoned in Dietz. 
(+) Theſe are cantoned in the county of Waldeck. 


Town 
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Men. 
Town ſoldiers at Amifier- 
dam and Leyden, tog 
ther with invalids — 800 


Total 34.435 


In all J7, 567 


- 


Theſe troops are paid by the ſeven pro- 
vinces, the country of Drente, and the 
generality-countries ; z according to a cer- 
tain quota, on fettling the number to be 
maintained (g). 


SECT. XL. 


Moſt of the large towns, and particu- rose 
larly on the frontiers, are well fortified ; as!“ 1 
in Guelderland, Nimeguen, Arnheim, and | 
Zutphen ; in Overyſſel, Deventer, Zwoll ; 
in Drente, Coeverden ; in Groningen, the 
city of that name. The generality-lands 
are every where full of fortified towns 
a jd forts; as in Flanders, Sluis, Sas van 
Gend; in Brabant, Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Bois-le-duc, Grave ; together with Maeſ- 
tricht; in the upper quarter of Guel- 


derland, the principal are Venloo and 
Stevenſward. 


— 


7) See State of the err Netherlands, chap. iv. | 
T. 
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- "Netherlav® which the States General carried on with 
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SECT. XLI. 


In the war for the Spaniſh- ſucceſſion, 


ſuch vigour and expence, their chief view 
was to procure a ſure barrier againſt France, 
in the Spaniſh Netherlands, now the 
Auſtrian, and to acquire a part of thoſe 
countries themſclves ; but in the latter they 
were fruſtrated by the conduct of England, 
at the peace of Utrecht. They, however, 
in the barrier treaty, made with 'the em- 
peror Charles VI. in 1715, obtained a right 
of placing garriſons into ſeveral fortified 
towns of the Auſtrian Netherlands, as 
Namur, Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warne- 
ton, Ypres, and Fort-Knock. For the 


maintenance of theſe garriſons, 500,000 rix- 


dollars, or 1,250,000 Dutch guilders, were 
aſſigned out of the moſt certain and cleareſt 
revenues in the Auſtrian Netherlands, parti- 
cularly Brabant and Flanders (7). But in the 
war for the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, all the bar- 
rier towns were taken by the French, and 
the fortifications of moſt of them demo- 
liſhed, without being ever repaired, diffe- 


rences having ariſen between the houſe of 


(r) Traits de Barriere au Corps Di oy de M. Du 
Mont, Tom. VIII. FP. I, p. 458. Art, IV. XIX. & 


Art, ſeq, | 
Auſtria 
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Auſtria and the States General concerning 5 
the * 


8 R C T. XIII 
The navy of the United Netherlands x,y 


dates its commencement from the origin of 
the ſtate itſelf, and, in no long time, be- 
came fo conſiderable, by the extenſive com- 
merce of the inhabi:ants to every part of 
the world, that about the middle of the laſt 
century it was the greiteſt of Europe, next 
to that in England. In the wars, which; at 
that time, broke out between Great Britain 
and the ſtate, the moſt numerous fleets ever 
known were ſeen at ſea, and had. ſeveral 
very obſtinate engagements .: what is not a 
little to the reputation of the ſtate is, that 
in the laſt of thoſe wars (89), it ſucceſsfully 
withſtood the efforts of the United fleets of 
France and England. But its marine is fince 
very much declined ; the chief. cauſes of 
which are conjectured to be: 1. Its cloſe 
alliance with Great Britain fince the year 
1688, which ſuperſedes the neceſſity of a 
great navy, as it was chiefly employed 
againſt that crown : 2. The decay of trade, 
conſequently of the cuſtoms, and other du- 
ties on merchandize, theſe being the chief 


(89) In the years 1672 and 1673. 15. 
| | funds 
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funds for defraying the naval expences: 


3. The little care taken of maritime con- 
cerns in the forty-five years; from 1702 to 
1747, when the greater part of the provinces 
had no Stadtholder; and, 4. The diſ- 
ſentions among the provinces, even with re- 
gard to the navy ; thoſe which had no great 
maritime trade, not being very willing to 
contribute to the increaſe or repair of it. 


The whole navy is under the manage= 
ment of five admiralties; 1. That of the 
Maeſe; 2. Of Amſterdam ;- 3. Of Zea- 
land; 4. Of Weſt Friefland ; and, 5. — 


Frieſland (90); all inſtituted in the yea 


1597 (91). Upon a reſolution of the P op 
to ſend a fleet to ſea, each of the five boards 


of * fits out its eſtabliſned quota 92). 


Janiſon, Tom. I. ch. ix. 


(90) The firſt fits at 3 the ſecond at Wen 
the third at Middleburg, the fourth, three months alter- 
nately, at Horn and Enkhuizen, and the fifth at Harlingen. 

(91) The five admiralty-boards were formerly dependent 
on the particular provinces ; but, in the ſaid year, they were 


put under the States General: the members of the boards, 


owever, are nominated by the particular provinces, and 
in the following proportion: Guelderland three, Holland 
and Weſt Frieſland fifteen, Zealand ten, Utrecht two, Frieſ- 


land four, Overyſſel two, and Groningen two. For the 


conſtitution of each of the particular admiralty offices, ſee 
State of the United Provinees, chap. xi. p. 4 

(92) The admiralty of Amſterdam always furniſhes a 
third ; and the other four, each a ſixth part to an armament. 


It 
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It is uſually divided into three ſquadrons, 
with each its flag officer, called the admi- 
ral-lieutenant, the vice-admiral, and Schout 

by Nacht. But the general admiral lieute- 

nant (93), has the command in chief over 
the whole fleet (s). Theſe are nominated 
by the States General ; but the other flag 
officers by the ſtates of the provinces, which 
have admiralty officers. The captains are 
nominated by the ſtadtholder, as admiral- 
general, from a liſt laid before him by that 
admiralty to which the vacancy belongs. 
The captain lieutenants, lieutenants, and 
other officers, the admiralties themſelves 
appoint by a majority of votes (). 

For the ſupport of the navy are appropri- 
ated the cuſtoms, and other duties on ex- 
ports and imports; but theſe not ſufficing 
for the intended purpoſes, the provinces 
' raiſe an extraordinary contribution; or the 
admiralty-boards are impowered to borrow 
the neceſſary ſums on certain branches of 
the cuſtoms. Theſe loans, together with 
the decreaſe of trade, and prevalence of 
ſmuggling, fo pernicious to all good govern= 
ment, have exceedingly curtailed the admi- | 


(63) He i is ſo called, the Radtholder being admital e- 
neral. | 

00) State of the U. P. ch. xi. 

(:) Ibid. ibid. 
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ralty incomes (94), and thus have been a 
cauſe that the naval power is fallen to 


ſuch decay (2). Seamen, diſabled by ſick- 
neſs, wounds, or loſs of limbs, have, at 


their own option, three guilders a week 


during life, or a certain ſum once for all; 


and a gratuity is fixed by the rules of 


the: navy, for the loſs of every particular 


limb (x): 


Whena flag officer has diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, ſo as to loſe his life in action, a ſtately 
monument.is erected at the public expence; 
an honour which, among others, has been 


paid to Tromp the elder, Obdam, and De 


Ruiter, with ſeveral others. 
The ſhips of war out of commiſſion lie 


moſtly at Amſterdam, ſome at Rotterdam, 
and in the harbours of the other admiralty 
eities. | 


SECT. XLv, 


By the union of Utrecht, each province 
has reſerved the right of mintage ; but, at 
the ſame time, it was agreed, that all the 
mints ſhould be under one comihon regu- 
lation, from which no province was to de- 


wo Theſe revenues formerly amounted to five millions of 
ders per annum. At preſent 12 are ſnort of wy. 
* Janiſſon, Tom. I. ch. vi. F 1. 

(x) State of the U. P. ch. xi. 


part 
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part without the conſent of all the reſt (93. 


and afterwards it was farther ſtipulated, that 
the coins of each particular province, as in- 
tended to go current throughout the whole 
ſtate, ſhould have a like ſtandard (g 5). 
For the more punctual obſervance of this 
article, a general mint- board was erected at 
the Hague, which takes cognizance of every 
thing relative to the coinage, and deter- 


mines what diſputes may ariſe concerning 


the intrinſic value of any ſpecies of money. 
This board of mintage conſiſts of three 


commiſſioners, a general mint-maſter, a 


general warden of- the mint, and a abe. | 
tary ; all appointed by the States Gene- 


ral (0. 
In the United Provinces money is rec- 


koned by guilders, ſtivers, and pfennings. 


A guilder is equal to twenty ſtivers, and a 
ſtiver to ſixteen pfennings (*). But, as at 
Bruſſels, Antwerp, and other places of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, accounts are kept, 
and reckonings made by Flemiſh pounds, 
ſchillings, and groots, the like 1s ſometimes 


done in the United Provinces. of Prone 


(3) Article XII. of the Union of Utrecht. 

(95) On any contrary procedure, the money of one pro: 
vince is cried down in the other, State of the U. P. ch. x 

(z) Janiſon, Tom, I. ch. vi. 

(*) Ia the public iſſues and receipts, a Liver 3 is reckoned 
only at twelve pfennings. 


Vox. . . | Flemiſh ; 
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Flemiſh is equal to twenty ſchillings, and a 
ſchilling to twelve groots. The proportion 


between this and the Dutch ee, is as 
follows : 


1 Pound Flemiſh is equal to 6 guilds, 
1 Shilling to 6 ſtivers, | 


1 Groot to 8 pfennings (a). 


The current coins in the United, Pro- 


vinces, Are : 


_ = 2. on L D. 
Ryders — =— 14 gvilders. 


Ducats — ; guilders 5 Rivers. 


2. In SILVER. 


Dyucatoons — - — _ 64 ſtivers. 
. Three-guilder pieces G66 ſtivers. 

Three-half-guilder pieces 30 ſivers(®). 
Rixdollars — — | 


0 
Half ditto — — d LS 
Quarter ditto. — 12 
Albert, or croſs guilders 50 
Half ditto 1 — * 5 
Quarter ditto — 125 
Lion dollars _— 42 Wy 


- Crowns, or two-guilder pieces Fo 


(a) Account of Coinage, a German work, P. II. cap, 1 
00 Theſe are particularly called Dalders, n 
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Stamped gold guilders 28 ſtivers. 
Half ditto — 14 
Quarter ditto — 7 
Unſtamped gold guilders 26 
Half ditto — 10 
Quarter ditto — 5 
Stamped ſchillings — 6 
Half Nitto — 3 
VUnſtamped ſchillings 1 
Dubbeltjes — 2 
Stivers — — 16 pfennings, 


3. In COPPER. 


| Duits — — 2 pſennings. 


The tn and value of en mo- 


ney to that of Holland, is not on any fixed 


footing, being ſometimes higher, and ſome- 
times lower. 
There is likewiſe a difference between 


Caſh, or the Current Money, of which all 


the above is to be underſtood, and Bank 


money. This is about 5 per cent. better 


than the formet, which is owing to the 


Banks taking only large pieces, and at a 


lower value than they have in common eir- 
culation (6): 


0 Acount of Coinnge, P. II. Cap. lil. 
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; e E C Tos Hv. ot 1:5 
Each of the United Provinces have its 
ſtate. 


own revenue, with the right of making 


ſuch regulations as it pleaſes concerning its 
management and application ; but the fol- 


lowing funds are appropriated to the ne- 
ceſſities of the whole ſtate. by 

1. The produce of the generality-lands. 

2. The duties on imports and exports, 
which are applied to the ſervice of the 
navy; but as theſe two branches of the re- 
venue do not anſwer all expences, the defici- 
ency is made up by 15 70 

3. An annual contribution of the parti- 
cular provinces, agreeable to the Petitie, as 


It is 2 of tie council of Te (96), 


— C* 


| (96) This contribution of the ſeveral provinces, A1. fer. 


. Qed in the year 1612, but ſome time after, a little alteration 


was made, in regard to Zealand complaining at being over- 
charged ; ſo that now towards a hundred gui ies, the the eſta- 
bliſhed pro portion is, ; 

Guelderland pays 5 gilders 11 ren 2 pſennings | 


Holland 7 3 | 
o nd. ....... 5 * | 1 9 A ned 
- Frieſland + * 7 42, 
Overyſſel "= _ 2 | 
© Gronm a ERA EETY "I 
\ Drent O 19 0 10 { 
100 


When the ſeven provinces pay a hundred Gvilders, the. con- 


tingency of the country of Drent is one. State of the United 
Provinces, | 


e 4 oY wk 2 | = I : which 


* 
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which varies according to the junQure of. 
affairs, 0 e 3 

Beſides theſe ordinary revenues, there are 
extraordinary and caſual, as the ſums paid 
by the Eaſt India, and other trading com- 
panies, for the renewal, or grant of char- | 
ters (97). Sometimes contributions are laid C 
on the lands belonging to thoſe companies, 

as in 1747, in the caſe of the F ree Dona- 
tion, as it was called (co)). 5 „ 
The common yearly income of the ſtate 
is computed at twenty-one millions of guil- 
ders; but, in war time, it has been raiſed 
to above double that ſum (98); and 
theſe extraordinary contributions the ſeye- 
ral provinces pay according to the above 
Rn: Ee! 3 
The management of the finances of the 
whole ſtate is lodged in the council of 
ſtate, and the chamber of the generality- 
lands. 


— 
— 


(97) Theſe ſometimes make conſiderable ſums. In 1641 
the Eaſt India company paid 600,000 guilders for prolong- 
ing its charter 25 years; and in 1696, 3 millions of guilders 
for the like indulgence till the year 1748, State of the 
United Netherlands, cap. xiti. | 
(e) Vaderl. Hiſt. P. XX. B. LXXVIII. wy 
(98) During the ſecond Engliſh war, in 1665, 40 milli- 
ons were raiſed annually ; and in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion war 
55 millions. Temple's Obſervat. chap. vii. and Pre. State 
ot Hol, ch. ii. | h 
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| Andof the The revenue of the particular provinces 


ariſes from taxes and impoſts, which each 
appoints according to its opinion and exi- 


gencies. Theſe taxes vary in all the pro- 


vinces, and are, in general very high, and 
higheſt of all in Holland, where, as like- 


wiſe in Zealand, according to the obſerva- 


tion, even of a Dutch writer,. not fo much 
as death and marriage are free from 
taxes (99). 

Among the multitude of ordinary taxes, 
the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The tax on houſes, and other im- 
moyeables (100), called Verponding (1). 

2. The fortieth penny of the purchaſe 
money of all immoveables. 

3. The twentieth penny on inheritances 
in the collateral and aſcending lines (2). 

4. The tax on ſowed fields, called Bezaay 


Geld; i. e. ſowing money. 


(99) Romæ, reĩpublieæ frequentandæ cauſa, cœlibatui tris 
butum impoſitum, in Hollandia & Zelandia etiam nuptiis; 
ſed ne mori quĩidem ibi licet impune. Cornel. Van Bynker- 
Tom. dern Jur. Publ. Lib. It; cap. xxit; In ejus oper. 

om. 1 

(ioo) This N is the 12th, ſometimes ihe 15th 

pfennin of the rent. 
or Foo theſe are even barks above four tons burden. 
This tax is reckoned, communibus annis, to bring in above 
yo0,000 guilders perarnum. | 


(2)- And this is not reckoned much ſhort of the former. 
5. Exciſe 
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5. Exciſe on nn and other neceſſo- 


ries (3). 
6. The taxes on ſervants coaches, and 
- horſes, &c. 


7. The ſtamp duty (4). 
In caſe of extraordinary taxes, the Ver- 
ponding is ſometimes levied two or three 


times a year: and, in urgent emergencies, 


a capitation has been impoſed, and the two 


hundred, or hundredth penny of every per- 


ſon's ſubſtance levied (4). In the year 1747, 
the fiftieth and hundredth penny, accord- 
ing to the difference of ability were raiſed, 
under the name of Benefaction, or Free 
Gift; and every one, before paying it, was 
obliged to ſwear, that he had made the 


calculation according to the beſt of his 


knowledge (e). 
All theſe taxes are levied by receivers ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, except the exciſe, 


which, in many parts, is farmed (5). Each 


(3) This i is very high in Hollahd; bread and beer paying 
a third, wine a little leſs, and turf likewiſe about a third o 
the price it is bought for. 


(% The ſtamps, are from 3 ftivers to about 150 guilders ; | 


and this duty is ſuppoſed to bring in 400000 guilders 
annually, | 

(4) Concerning the incomes and taxes, ſee Janiſon, Tom, 
I. ch. i. State of the U. P. chap. v 

(e) Vanderl. Hiſt, P. XX. B. LXXIII. $ 4+ 

(5) The exciſe formerly uſed to be farmed, but in 17 
the eto every where riſing, on account of the oppre = 
committed by the contractors, ſuch farming was aboliſhed, 
except in Guelderland and Frieſland, Vander]. Hiſt. P. XX, 
B. LXXVIII. 


EH province 


423 


424. 


State debt. 


| all the other ſix together; and, in preſſing 


* 
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province has accomptants offices, into which 
the 1 monies are paid 2 


BT. XI VII. 


The ate of the United Provinces "IG 


from its very firſt commencement, and 
through the whole former century, till the 
peace in 1713, been engaged in continual 
wars, was under the neceſſity of contract- 


ing heavy debts (6), and which, ſome pre- 


tend, amounted to four hundred millions of 
guilders (g), before the war for the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion ; by which the burden certainly 
was not a little increaſed. Each province 
has likewiſe its particular debts, but thoſe 


of Holland are the greateſt ; for if this pro- 


vince be the richeſt, it, on the other hand, 
pays towards the common taxes more than 


exigencies, which have frequently occurred, 


it has advanced very confiderable ſums. Thus 


has it, in a more eſpecial manner, been con- 


+ (f) Janiſon, Tom. I. <>. i. 

(e) Hanway's Travels, Vol. II. ch. 47. The war for the 
Spaniſh ſucceſſion was particularly expenſive to the United 
Provinces, as not only maintaining 130,000 land forces _ 
4+ conſiderable fleet, but likewiſe furniſhing the cannon, po 
der, ball, &c. for beſieging a great — of the fortified 
towns in the Netherlands, during the courſe of nine cam- 


paigus; likewiſe repairing the works, and keeping the ma- 


gazines full. Preſent State of Holt. chap. li. 
np —__ tinually 
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tinually (7) loaded with taxes; yet, amidſtt 
all burdens, it ever maintained its credit 
without any flaw. i. Foot 

Theſe debts, however, are not ſo great 
an inconvenience to the ſtate, as in other 
countries, the intereſt being but low, and 
the greater part of the creditors its own 
ſubjects; who, grown rich by the poverty 
of the commonwealth, are far from being 
pleaſed when their capital ĩs paid off, as not 

knowing where to place n * in ſuch 
good e 


s E CT. XLII. 


The ſource of the great opulence in the nt 
United Provinces, lies in trade; and of 
this, the manufactures are a very conſi- 
derable branch. In the former century, 
there was not a town of any conſideration in 
theſe provinces, but what was filled with 
them ; ſo that they ſupplied the greater part 
of Europe. But this large demand has, for 
ſome time, been on the decline, a ſuffici- 
. ency of the like goods being now made in 
moſt countries. The ſplendor and oſtenta- 
tion of the inhabitants have hikewiſe not a 


(7) About the year * the province bf Holland owed 
65 millions, and after the peace of Ryſwie, its debt was not 
leſs than fixty millions, - T emple, —— VII. Hanway 


chap. xlvii. 
little 
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little: contributed to the decay of ſome mas 
nufactures, being taken with the French 
and Engliſh woollen and filk- ſtuffs, and 
fighting thoſe of their own country (8). 
Amſterdam, however, has ſtill many 
manufactures of gold and filver ſtuffs; vel - 
vet, damaſk and ſilks, woollens and cottons 


of all kinds (5), Fhere are cloth manu- 


faQtures at Leyden, though by far not fo 
many as formerly (i); likewiſe in the di- 
ſtrict of Boifleduc, and in the country of 
Over-Maaze, which alſo make a great deal 
of linen (J). 

Farther, feveral places in Holland, and 


in the Velau, excel in paper; Delft in 


_earthenware ; and Tergouw in pottery, and 


eſpecially tobacco-pipes (/). The Dutch 


dyes. are generally better than thoſe of any 
other countries. - They have likewiſe great 
"maſters in other arts and trades, as appears 
from their many machines, their organs. 


(83 See DiQion, Portat. de Commierce Art. ManufaQures, 
Tom: V. The late ſtadtholder made ſeveral very parriotic 
propofſals to the ſtates of Holland, for reviving: the woollen, 

and more eſpecially the ſilk manufactures. Vaderl. Hiſt, 
P. XX. B. LXXX. S 13. The decay of woolten manvfactures 
K likewiſe ur imputed to the not breeding a ſufficiency of 

an” State of the U. P. ch. xvii. 

() See Diction. Portatif, de Commmerce, An. Manu- 
a 0 5 Tom. V. p. 296. 
J 1big. p. 290. 

State of the U. P. ch. wü, 

) Ibid. p- 736. 


a muſical 
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mufical clocks, mathematical and aſtrono- 
mical inſtruments (9) and jewelling and 
watches, though in the latter they are no 
ſurpaſſed by the Engliſh and French. 
Utrecht makes excellent ſowling- pieces; 
but both Vulcan and Mars ſeem to have 
joined in ſetting. up their workſhops and 
magazines at Amſterdam; ſuch numbers of 
cannon being caſt here, and ſuch a number 
of fire arms made, as to ſupply Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, and a part of Germany, with 
artillery, and powder and ball (n). 


r.. 


As manufactures ſupport ſuch great num- 
bers of perſons in the United Provinces, "m_ 
and enrich not a few, the like may be ſaid 
of fiſhing. This was their primitive occu- 
pation, which nature itſelf pointed out, and 
facilitated to them, by their ſituation amidſt 
ſo many large and ſmall waters. Among the 
many kinds of fiſhes caught in the rivers, 

the Zuiderſee, and in the ocean, the moſt 
| conſiderable is the cod, which every year 
employ? above one hundred and tifty veſſels 


(9) Zachary Janſen, a elaſ-grinder; at Middleburg, in- 
vented ſpyiog-glaſſes about the ycar 1608, Gen, Hiſt, of the 
U. P. Vol. IV. p. 237. | 

(m) Pref, State of Holl. ch. vi, p. 326. 
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in the North Sea, the Dogger-Bank, and 
off the coaſt of Frieſland. They are ſome- 


times. brought. to market to the neareſt 


. towns; . freſh, and even alive; but the 


greater part is falted at ſea, and ſold. both 


at home and abroad, by the name of Lab- 
derdan (2). The herring and whale fiſhery. 
are articles of ſtill much greater advan- 


— - 0 
p 7 . q * * * 4 Ny . 
N = : 4 : * by . * 4 * ” * . 
N 
4 = 
» 
. 7 „ a 
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"The Eh fi, has been carried. « on 
with great vigour, eſpecially ſince the me- 


thod of ſalting them was found out (10): 


They are uſually caught along the. coaſt of 
Great Britain, The fiſhing ſeaſon begins, on 
the 24th of June, at the iſles of Shetland, 
moving continually ſouthwards, as far as 
Yarmouth, and laſts till the 25th of No- 
vember (o). 
The Engliſh uſed ſmctimes to raiſe a 

diſpute about the right of the Dutch to fiſh 


on their coaſts, and thoſe of Scotland (11). 


(a). State of the U. P. ch. xviii. 

(10) This happened towards the cloſe of the 14th century, 
the inventor was William Beukelſzoon, of Bierflict, in Flan- 
ders; and the emperor Charles V. is ſaid to have efected a 


monument to him, at the place of his nativity. Schook, 
Lib. VIII. ch. ii. 


(e) Ibid. ch. xviii. : 

- (12). This was done DL ies der . Dl 
Charles I. to the latter of whom, an Engliſh writer ſays, 
the Dutch were 2 in the your 1636, to pay 30,000]. 


11 Theſe, 


'<L oOo 


— 
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of . | | 
In the laſt century, this Chery etnplojel 
between a thouſand and fifteen hundred 


4 £7} 


4 w 


veſſels, ſome. even mount them to three 


thouſand (P). Accordingly, it has always 
| been confi dered as a great branch, of the 
trade of the United Provinces (12), an 
even as the State's gold mine: on ae 
account it ĩs alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of the Great Fiſhery ; ; but, at. preſent, that 


denomination ſeems ſomething too high; 
this fiſhery, fiace other 1 nations have taken 
it, being ſo declined, that the veſſels em- 
ployed in it do not exceed two hundred (13 3)s 
and the proprietors ſometimes a are loſers (1 4), 


It; is, however, in general, an advantage to 


for the liberty of fhivg; Campbell's Lives of Britim Ad- 


mirals, Vol. I. p. 329. 329. 393, | 
( See Aanwy's Der Het, "Pol, Gronden deel T 
cap. vi. bl. 28, 30. 


(12) The States General, and cats the . 


Holland, have, on that account, made ſeveral ordinances for 
its improvements and increaſe; the moſt remarkable gray" 
in State of the U. P. ch, xviii. 

- (13) Theſe veſſels, or herring buſſes, are generally om 

tween 25 to 30 tons; but the dealers of fiſh follow them 
with a multitude of ſrhaller veſſels, who take in the -new- 
caught herrings from the buſſes, and fail away with them to 
Holland, He who brings the firſt barrel, receives. a cop. 
derable reward. State of the U. P. ch. xviii. 

(14) Therefore what ſome write of the great gains arjſiog 
from the herring fiſhery, making them amount to bus mik 


Yons, is quite out of the way. Ibid, ah. viii. Ay 


1118 "whe 


have, ever fine, maintained 5 poſſeſſion 
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© 
4 


pk faecels; till having, in a few years, 10 


the ſtate, being reckoned to afford a liveli- 
hood to twenty thouſand men, beſides the 
_ accruing to many others (2)- | 


IN SECT. LI. 


The Biſcayners were the firſt Europeans 
who ſailed on the whale fiſhery; and from 
them the Dutch learned it. In the begin- 


ning of the laſt century, a ſociety of traders 
procured a patent for this branch of com- 
merce, under the name of the Northern 


Company. At firft, they carried on the whale 
fiſhery off Spitzberg, with very promiſi 


many ſhips among the ice, and the whales, 


at length, growing ſo ſhy, as even to forfake 
thoſe parts, the company broke up,' and the 


whale fiſhery was left open (7); but has 
fince been continued on in Greenland, 
and Davis's Streights, by ſingle adven- 
turers, ſome of whom likewiſe unite in 
ſmall ſocieties. It employs every year about 
160, or 200 ſhips (s). The undertaking, 
1 is en (15), and the 8 


90 Ibid. ch. xviii. 
9 3 Tom. I. ch. xv. 
tate of the U. P. chap. xix. 


1675) The leaſt coſt of a Greenland ſhip, n new poke ie | 


ks, is 25,000 guilders, and the rigging, implements, 
and-other expences; may very well be reckoned at 100,006 
guilders. State of the U. P. chap. xix. 
ö which 


 % 
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which ariſe chiefly from the train and whale» 
bone, very uncertain, as depending on the 
number of the fiſh taken (16)s. and this 
ſometimes exceeds, at other times falls 
very Py of ef peution (Hyy 


e III. 


8⁰ confdbereble and extenſive is the trade Trade, 
of the United Provinces, and eſpecially the 
maritime, that, according to ſome accounts, 
not leſs than 20,000 ſhips and veſſels are 
daily employed in it (?). A very large and han- ue 
continual traffic, is carried on between the 
ſeveral provinces and towns, for which, in- 
deed, they have a great conveniency in the 
Zuiderſcc and the many rivers and canals, . 
from which goods are carried, from place to : 
e at a a very ſmall n 


ne 1m. 


The Dutch foreign trade comprehends all 8 
oh known parts of the globe, and 1 is ſu perior trade. 


(16) For the Dutch manner of catching aw killing the 
whales, ſee State of the U. P. chap. xix. The Greenlanders , 
ſomething 1 to work. Ane, ee of 8 
celand, Greenland, &c. 5 

(19) Theſe ſhips, in ſome years, are knows to catch be- 
tween ten and twelve fiſh one with another; and ia mes 
years return with ſcarce one. 


0 M. P. Real Sciences, 4e. r. I. ron. u. p. 296. 
6 GR 
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to that of any other nation. In Spain they 
trade to Cadiz (18), and every other port of 
any note. In Portugal, to Liſbon, Porto, and 
Settubal (19). The harbours of France are 
moſt frequented by their ſhipping, and thoſe 
of England the leaſt, eſpecially ſince the act 
of navigation made there in 1652. A con- 
ſiderable trade, however, is carried on be- 
tween England and Rotterdam; and the 
Hollanders and Zealanders go to Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and Cork 2). The United 
' Provinces deal largely, both in imports and 
exports, to the Auſtrian and French Ne- 
therands; eſpecially with, Antwerp, ruſ- 
ſels, Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, Liſle, St. 
Omers and Cambray (x). They likewiſe, 
by means of the Elbe, Weſer, Ems, Maeſe, 
— the Rhine, (ſeveral large and opulent 
cities lying on thoſe rivers) have a great 
trade with Germany, which the Rhine 
farther carries up to Swiſſerland %. 

The North Sea, and the Baltic, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia, have not a 
port of any conſequence to which the Dutch 


(18) A great part of the 7. ſent to Spain are eee 
to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, inthe names of Spaniſh\merchants, 
who receive the returns in ſpecie and American goods. 

(19) This laſt place the Dutch and Engliſh call St. Ubes. 


( Janniſon, Tom. I. chap. xxiii. xxiv. E ef 
Holl. ch. ii. 


(x). Janniſon, Tom. I. ch. xx. p. 4 
00 Ibid. Tom. I. ch. xix. 0. 


: do 
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db not trade (20); and the like may be faid 
of Livonia; Coutland, Pruſlia, Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg and Holſtein (Ss). 
In the Mediterranean they trade to all the 
principal ports in Italy, the north of Africa, 
Greece, and the iflands of the Archipelago 
and farthet: likewiſe to Conſtantinople, 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Scandrona, or Alexandretta, 
Cairo, and Alexandria (a); which places, 
together with the others on the Mediterra- 
nean, within the Turkiſh dominiohs, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Levanit(21). 
This Levant trade, though under the ma- 
nagement of a company, erected at Amſter- 
dam in 1624, is left open to any inhabitant 
of the United Provinces ; every ſhip going 
hither paying for a licence a guilder per 
ton of its burden, and on its return one per 
cent. of its cargo (5). The Levant trade, 
However, is neither fo large, nor fo profit- 
able as formerly ; and, indeed, every branch 
of the European trade of the United Pro- 
vinces, is very much decayed ; for the 


(20) Archangel was formerly the ſeat of the Ruſſian trade, 
but, at preſent, it is, in a great meaſure, removed to Pe- 
terſburgh. | | 

(z) Janniſon, Tom. I. ch. xviii. 


) Ibid. 
Gn 1) Smyrna i: is the centre is the Lend trade, both the 


an caravans, and moſt of the European ſhips, reſorting 
22 Account of the Dutch Trade (a G work). 
(5) State of the U. P. ch. xx. | 


Vor. II, Ff | : Dutch 
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Dutch uſed to be the carriers for the Italian, 
Portugueſe, and French goods to Germany 
and the North; and returned with thoſe of 
Germany and the North to France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy; whereas, at preſent, 
the Danes, Swedes, Hamburghers, and 
others, perform thoſe voyages themſelves, 
which, of courſe, is ſo much loſs to the 
Dutch trade, | 85 
The Dutch exports, however, to Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, exceed the imports, 
and conſequently the balance is made up in 
ſpecie. In the French trade it is quite the 
reverſe, and that of the Levant and the 
North are in no better ſituation. The ba- 
lance of the former is paid in Lion dollars; 
and in the latter, with ducats, Albert and 
rixdollars.- e 


To Af and The largeſt, and moſt lucrative trade now 


— r 


remaining to the United Provinces, is that 
to Aſia and the Eaſt Indies, reaching from 
the Cape of Good Hope through Arabia, 
Perſia, the Mogul's dominions, and along 
the main coaſt, to Tonquin and China; 
and ſtill farther, to all the iſlands in the 
eaſtern ocean, as far as Japan (22). 

(22) The Dutch, and the Chineſe are the only foreigners 
allowed to trade in Japan. This commerce, at firſt, was of 
ſuch advantage, that they annually brought home returns to 


the amount of fix millions of guilders in ready money ; but 
afterwards their traffic was limited to the ſingle town of 


In 
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coaſt in Guiney, along to Caffraria (e); 


and in America to the iſlands of Curaſao, St. 


Euſtatius, and the colonies of Iſequebo, 


Surinam, and Berbice (d). The clandeſtine 
trade with the adjacent Spaniſh Poſſeſni ons 
is an article of no ſmall e | 


8 E C T. LIV. 


The Eaſt India, African, and! 3 . 


can trades, are managed by particular 


companies, of which, the Eaſt India is 
of the longeſt ſtanding, and the moſt con- 


ſiderable. The Hollanders and Zealanders 
at firſt fetched Eaſt India goods from Portu- 


gal; but this kingdom falling under the 
Spaniſh Dominion in 1580, and this trade 


of courſe ceaſing, they began themſelves to 
make voyages to India; and, in 1602, the 


States General Aura. particular com- 


pany for the Eaſt India trade; its capital 
amounted to 6, 440, 200 euildnrs] divided in- 
to ſhares of 3000 guilders cach (23). The 


Nugaſacki, and there they were confined on a little adjacent 


iſland, called Deſima; they likewiſe were not to vend goods 


to above a million of guilders in a year, by which they gained 
80 or go per cent. and this is their motive for continuing 


this Japan trade, which otherwiſe is attended with many 


inconyeniencies. ah 28" Hift. Japan, Tom. II. p. 232. 
(e) Janniſon, Tom. I. ch. xiii. 
(4) State of the U. P. chap. xiv. xv, xvi. 
(23) But ſuch a ſhare at preſent ſells for 18,000 N 


the price, however, riſing and falling according to the com- 
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Portugueſe and Spaniards endeavoured to 
ſtifle this new commerce in its birth ; but 


the company oppofing force to force, ſoon 


made itſelf maſter of the Molucca iflands, 
by which it got ſole poſſeſſion of the fpice 
trade, the moſt confiderable of any, and 
gradually extended its ſovereign ty through- 
out all this part of Aſia; and its FPG is 
at the ſplendid city of Batavia (e), which it 
had built in the iſland of Java. Its terri- 
tories are much larger than all the United 
Provinces together, and its power without 
limitation. It appoints governors and ma- 
giſtrates, ſends and receives embaſſies, builds 


towns and forts, makes war and peace; is, 


however, in all things ſubject to the States 
General, in whoſe name treaties with the 
India princes muſt be negociated, and to 
whom it is obliged to apply for a renewal 
of its privileges J. 

The company is divided into fix cham- 


bers, Amſterdam, Middleburgh, Delft, 


Rotterdam, Horn, and Enkhuyzen, each 
having a certain number of directors, 7 


from among the chief Proprietots (24). 


50, and 75 per cent. State of the U. P. ch. xiit. Janniſon 
* liſt of all annual dividends from 1605 to 172 
ch. xii. i. 


(e) State of the U. P. ch. xiii, 
Cf) Ibid. 


(44) That i i, they whio have 3000 guilders old flock. 
EE general 


pany's dividends. In ſome years it has divided 5 50, 
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general court is held three times a year, at 
Amſterdam and M iddleburgh alternately, 
and as conſiſting of ſeventeen deputies of the 
fix chambers, it is called the meeting of the 
Seventeen. Ten directors likewiſe meet 
annually at the Hague, in the months of 
April and May; and theſe draw up the an- 
ſwers to the letters received from India. 
Theſe are generally: called Haagſcha Be- 
ſoignes (g). 

In this manner it is, that the company” 8 
buſineſs is managed at home. In the Eaſt 
Indies the chief perſon is the Governor Ge- 
neral, who takes an oath of fidelity to the 

company and the States General. He lives 
in a ſtate and ſplendor bordering on rega- 
lity, which is ſupported by the company, 
purely to create reverence among the Indi- 
ans. The next officer to him is the Director 


General, who controls the purchaſe and ſale 


of goods. They are the two principal mem- 
bers of the council of India, which, beſides, 
conſiſts of eighteen members and two ſecre- 
taries; there is likewiſe a court of juſtice, 
which has a preſident with eight ordinary, 

and ſome extraordinary aſſeſſors. (3). : 


(g) State of the U. P. ch. xiii. 
(5) Ibid, 
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The governor general is captain general, 


and admiral of the company's forces (25), 


whom he maſt ſometimes command in per- 
ſon (i). The other countries and forts be- 


longing to the company, are under particu- 


lar governors and commandants, whilſt the 
commercial affairs are managed by directors 


and other officers (). 

It is not with European goods only, that 
the company carries on its trade to the Eaſt 
Indies; it likewiſe deals very largely in thoſe 


of Aſia, carrying them from one country to 
another; and thus, by repeated tranſporta- 


tion of European and Aſiatic commodities 
in the Eaſt Indies, it collects thoſe which 


their ſhips bring to Europe (J). The com- 


pany's ſhips going to, or coming from 
India, and which are generally every year 
about 38 or 40; inſtead of taking their de- 
parture all together, ſet out at three ſeveral 


times, that all may not be riſqued at 
once (mn). The fleets, in their return, are 
immenſely rich; and, according to a mode- 
rate computation, the company nag, ſince 


(25) In the year 1664, the company's land and ſea forces 
were computed at 25,000 men; it has in its ſervice above 
160 ſhips, from 20 to 30 guns, beſides 40 or 50 ſmaller veſ- 
ſels. State of the U. P. ch. xi, 

(i) Ibid. 

(4) Ibid. P · 601. 

(Account of the Dutch Trade, ch. xii, 

00 State of the U. P. ch. xiii. 
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its inſtitution, to the year 1739, imported 
goods to the amount of three hundred and 


ſixty millions prime coſt; but, according 


to the ſelling price, they do not amount to 
leſs than ſixteen hundred and twenty milli- 
ons (). In the year 1672, its income was 
eſtimated at between ten and eleven milli- 
ons (o); yet, amidſt all the proſperity in 
which it has hitherto maintained itſelf, 'alate 
French writer takes upon him to predict, 
that the preſent trade of other European na- 
tions to the Eaſt Indies, will, ere long, re- 
duce it to a very low ebb (). 


The Weſt India company was erected in u, weg 
1621, and with a fund of ſeven millions . com- 


two hundred thouſand guilders (9). Its firſt” 
enterprizes were ſo very ſucceſsful, as to 
bid fair for conquering of South America ; 
but by the bad management of its affairs, 
and misfortunes, which were partly the 


conſequence of mal-adminiſtration, it fell 


into ſuch decay, and, at the ſame time, had 


contracted ſuch debts, that, in 1674, it 
was aboliſhed. The States General, how- 


ever, in 1675, erected another, which has 
ſubſiſted to the preſent time, but in no en 


| (#) State of the U. P. p. 583. 

(e) Ibid. | 
) M. de Real Science du Sovermen. P. VI. P- 509. 
7 Janniſon, Tom. I. ch. xiii. 
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of Africa, and the ſlave trade, was laid open 
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flouriſhing circumſtances (26), Its charter 
gave it an excluſive trade along the weſtern 


coaſts of Africa, from the tropic of Cancer, 


to the zoth degree of ſouth latitude; like+ 
wiſe in America to ae _ Cu- 


raſao (r). 
But in 1734, the navigation to — 958 


to all the ſubjects of the ſtate, paying a 


certain acknowledgment to the com- 


pany (7). Its African poſſeſſions are St. 


George de la Mine, fort Naſſau, with ſome 
other places; and in America, Curaſao, St. 


Euſtatius, Iſequebo, and a third yn of 
Surinam (7). 

The colony of gurinam, i in the country of 
Guiana, in South America, formerly be- 
longed to the Engliſh, from whom, in 1667, 
it was taken by ſome Zealanders. Theſe 
ſold it to the Now Weſt India company 
which, unable. to bear the charges of 
maintaining it, diſpoſed of a third part to 
the city of Amſterdam, and another third 
to M. Cornelius Van Arſens, lord of Som- 
melſdyke; peri only a third for it- 


* 


(26) Tts Uividends ; never excioled 10 per e cent. * 
1 do not run above three, four, or five, Ibid, 
Ch. xiv | 

(r) Gen, Hiſt. of the U. Prov. P. iv. 


(%) State of the United Netherlands, ch, xiv. . 
(er) Ibid. P. 683, | 
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ſelf. Theſe three proprietors form the dun 
rinam company, which, at preſent is in a 
pretty thriving condition, and particularly 
e a great deal of ſugar, coffee, to- 
bacco, &c. (a). 
- 63,88 — of Berbice, ig Wan in perbice, 
Quiana, after various misfortunes, now be- 

longs to four Amſterdam merchants, who, 

in the year 1720, transferred their property | 

to others : this partition gave riſe to the | 
Berbice company; and this again, in 

1732, allowed an open trade, in conſide- 

ration of paying an acknowledgment. Its 

commodities are ſugar, coffee, cocoa, to- 

bacco, cotton, &c. (0. 


SECT, LV. 


The greateſt trade and navigation of the raue 
United Provinces is carried on in Holland“ 
and Zealand, and particularly in the cities 
of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middle- 
burgh, which, however, muſt not be ac- 

counted on a level; the firſt being, in ſome 
meaſure, the chief trading city in all 
Europe. Even an Engliſh writer owns its 
maritime commerce to exceed that of Lon- . 


(a) State of the U. P. chap. xv. 
C= Ibid, chap. xvi | 


don 
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don-(27) ; and ſays, that in funds and in- 
come, it is very little ſhort of ſome _ 
doms (28). | 
The bank of Amſterdam, ſo — 
| throughout all the commercial world, has 
_ - .. conſtantly maintained its credit, even in 
4 the moſt dangerous exigencies of the 
ſtate (29). Some make its ſpecie to be no 
leſs than 3000 tons of gold. But though 
the actual ( amount of the gold and filver 
bullion and coin kept there be a ſecret, yet 
is it looked upon to be the greateſt treaſure 
in the world (z). And this is not impro- 
bable, for money once paid into the bank 
of Amſterdam never goes out again, unleſs 
put in only for a pl but, as at Ve- 


(27) For ſome years paſt the ne of ſhips entered at 
Amſterdam, communibus annis, has been two thouſaud, and 
at London not quite 1200. Pref. State of Holland. 

_- (28) The author of the Preſent State of Holland, ch. viii. 

computes the daily income of the city of Amfterdam at 5000l. 
ſterling ; and ſays, that to its own taxes, and thoſe of the 
province of Holland, and the ſtate in general, it pays annu- 
ally 1,600,c00l. ſterling. But, I ear, both calculations are 
carried a little too far. 

(29) In the year 1672, the diftreſſes of the ſtate, on ac- 
count of the joint war with the French and Engliſh, occaſi- 
oned a great run on the Bank, fearing that the money depo- 
fited there, had been leſſened: on which the directors ordered 
the place in which this treaſure was kept to be opened, and 
it was found untouched. They who deſired their money had 
it, and the run turned out to the bank's greater reputation. 
Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV. P. I. ch. ix. 

6 Beanmarchais, P. II. Lettre XII. 


(z) Temple's Obſervat. chap. ii. P-99 3 and the Preſent 
State of Holiand, chap. viii. 


nice 
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nice (30), every one may transfer what mo- 


ney he has in the bank to another in 
en (e). : Fa; 


SECT. LI. 


The denen of * TH next to the Council of 
States General, has the greateſt ſhare in the 


* 
n * * * 


ate, 


management of public affairs, was inſti- 


tued in the year 1584, and at firſt with 
conſiderable power, particularly in concerns 
relating to war and the revenue. And as 
the States General did not fit continually at 
that time, the government, in a great mea- 
ſure, reſted on this council (45). But fince 
the aſſembly of the States General is become 
perpetual, and fits without intermiſſion, 


they, purſuant to a reſolution of the great 


aſſembly in 165 I, have aſſumed to them- 


ſelves the moſt important articles, leaving 


to the council of ſtate little more than the 


execution of their orders (c); ſo that it has 
no further cognizance of the troops than in 


what relates to their conſtitution, diſcipline, 
and levies, as alſo to the fortifications, maga- 


(30) The bank of Amſterdam, which was founded in the 
year 1609, on the model of that of Venice, is a Banco del 
Giro, or Circulation Bank. 

(2) Hanway's Travels, Vol. II. ch. xlvi. 

(5) General Hiſt. of the U. Prov. P. III. p. FS" 

(c) Ibid. ch, ix. 5 


Zines, 
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zines, and military ſtores in the generality- 


lands and the provinces of Guelderland and 
Overyſſel the fortified towns being looked on 


as barriers of the ſtate. The financial articles, 


within the council of the ſtate's ſphere, are, 
1. The revenues of the | rr np gs: to- 
gether with the contributions in war time, 


for ſaving the country from military execu- 


tion, and the contributions of the ſeven pro- 
vinees, and the country of Drent, to the pub- 
lic exigencies (4). Accordingly the council 
of ſtate delivers in, every year, to the States 
General, an eſtimate of the expences for the 
ſeveral ſervices of the following year, as for 
the army, fortifications; &c. and this is 
called the military eſtabliſhment, and is ac- 
companied with a repreſentation, ſetting 
Forth the circumſtances of the ſtate, and 
| the neceflity of granting thoſe ſupplies. 
This repreſentation has always gone under 
the name of Petitie, or petition (e). The 
council of ſtate conſiſts of twelve deputies 
from the ſeven United Provinces, Guelder- 
land naming 1, Holland 3, Zealand 2, 
Utrecht 1, Frieſland 2, Overyſſel 1, and 
Groningen 2. Theſe twelve members take 
their turns week about in the preſidentſhip; 
the ſtadtholder likewiſe fits in the council 


14% — Tom. I. ch. II. 
220 I id. 


of 
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of ſtate; and delivers his opinion firſt. The 


treaſurer, general teceivir,; and ſevretary 
of the council of ſtate are Hkewiſe continu- 
ally prefent, in order to gire the neceffary 
informations concerning any affairs that 
ins Kacey deliberation (). 
The council of ſtate is ſtiled Noble and 
| Mighty Lords; and in the generality-lands, 
its members are on a footing, for titles and 
ceremonies, with 1 n of Wie pra 
General (g). | L 


The accomptant-general's 3 bag: its General 
beginning in 160), for the eaſe of the ha. 
council of ſtate. . Its principal buſineſs i is 
ſettling accounts with the ſeveral provinces, 
relating to their payments, into the ſtate 


treaſury, the auditory, the accounts of the 
general receiver, the deputy receivers, and 
all others, who are accountable: to the 


ſtate; likewiſe of the envoys. and alan | 


dors to foreign courts. | | 
. Fhis board conſiſts of 14 depucles,: eh 
province naming two; who, like the mem 


bers of the council of ſtate, are {tiled Nope : 


and Mighty Lords (9). 


The treaſury office is of a lon ger Nandiogrowy 


than that of the Sea yet is inferice” © 


_ 


e Tom. I. p. 124 and State of the b. N 
) Ibid. 
( ) Ibid, id Hom. I. ch. iv. 
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to it, no leſs than to the council of ſtate. 


A great branch of its department is to in- 
ſpect and ſettle the accounts relating to the 
expences of the military eſtabliſhment for 
the marches and quartering of the troops. 
It conſiſts of four commiſſioners, who are 


nominated by the States irons and the 


_—_— on 
pt SECT. LII. 
The United Provinces being a Nate com- 


poſed” by the union of ſeveral tribes, the 
natural object of their attention is the ſup- 


port of this union, together with concord and 


good order in the general affairs of govern- 
ment; and this important point has been 
beſt anſwered under a ſtadtholder, ſo that 
the-reſtoration of 'the ſtadtholderſhip, and. 
making it hereditary,” ſeems not only an 
advantage, but even a very neceffary requi- 


ſite to the welfare of the ſtate. 


The former proſperity and conſideration 
of this republic are now no more; it is in- 
cumbered with very heavy debts, and the 
- manufactures and trade, the ſources of its 
opulence and felicity, are extremely declined. 
But both the States General, and the parti- 
cular provinces, have, for ſome years paſt 


00 Staeof the U. P. ch, x. Janſon, Tom: I. cb. v. 
Mane been, 
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been, and ſtill are intent on leſſening the 
national debt, one happy conſequence of 


which may be, that the many and heavy 


impoſts requiſite for paying the intereſt of 
the debt, will be leſſened, and this render- 
ing the neceſſaries of life cheaper, muſt, of 
courſe, tend to the revival of the manu- 
factures and commerce. 


i trading people ſhould, by all means. Fore 


intereſts 


avoid war ; in the laſt century, the Rater 
were, by the occurrences of the times, and 
for their own preſervation, obliged. continu- 


ally to have the ſword drawn, and take, 


part in all the wars and negociations in- 
Europe. But ſince the peace of Utrecht they. 
have adopted other meaſures, and in all the 
ſubſequent wars, that for the Auſtrian ſuc- 


ceſſion alone excepted, they have obſerved a 


ſtrict neutrality, which, beſides great ſaringez 

was a vaſt advantage to their trade. 
Agreeable to theſe pacific principles, they 
158 in harmony with all the powers in 


Europe; and this the more eaſily, as not 
harbouring the leaſt deſire or view. of ag 
grandizing themſelves to the prejudice of 
others. Such a prudent moderation pro- 


miſes a long tranquility and happineſs to 
their commonwealth; and though its pre- 
ſent ſituation (its former barrier in the 
Auſtrian Netherlands being almoſt broken 


| down) 
2 . 
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down) appears ſomething critical "towards 
that quarter, and France being not its oriſy 
powerful neighbour, yet is no ſuch ination 
to be apprehended, as 1 put the Dutch in 
danger of loſing their liberty, and falling 
Iced a foreign ſovereignty. The recipro- 
cal jealoufy of ſtates, alatmed at ſuch x'ton- 
queſt, would bring them affiſtance from all 
quarters, and check ſuch! Hoftilities: fo that 
the 6yetthrow'sf the ſtate of the United 
Provinces by à foreign power is very impto- 
bable ; and the accompliſhment of the pre- 
diction of a celebrated Italian politician (31) 
who pretended to foreſee its approachitig 
aun from other cauſes, ſeems to' be n leſs 


* 


"od I mean Speisel beate who was karl 
the pope's nuncio, in the Spaniſh Netherlands. See his 15 
latione delle Provineie Unite di Piandra, Lib. II. Cap. vii 
p- 126, 127, Kc. Among the cauſes - 25 may bing 
West the ſpeedy overthrow of this ſtate, laces the di 
ſention of the | pores any aud the oe bed ions; but if 
diſputes have ſometimes happened b between an 15 the, United 
vinces, they never bro e out into a civil war, 4s anti- 
ently, among the United 1 of Greece; andi of late, 
among the Swiſs cantons. difference of the religions, 
tolerated in the flute, will kewl: in all appearance, have 
no ſuch dangerous confequeriees as the cardi * with him 
M. de Real (Science du Gouvermen. P. VI. p. 548) pr 
noſticate. For theſe are only to be feated fo fan u ſtates; 
ves the eſtabliſhed church may oppreſs and perſecute the 
er ſes; but where this is not allowed, all hve eaſily to- 
— as long expeflence has ſhewn boch in the United 
rovinces and i 0 England. The toleration of various religi- 
ons, ſo far from being detrimental to the ſtate, has been a very 
confiderable advantage; thither repair great numbers of in- 


duſtrious and ſkilful inhabitants; —— bigotry would not 
allow to live-m their native eoubitrics, © 


remote 
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remote: at leaft a ſucceffion of a übe 
and fifty years, hath proved his eminence to 
be much out in his fine ſpan n 5 
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The many wars in WEL Aer 8 WAS Conventi- 


formerly engaged. and the great ſhare it 


neceſſarily took in general affairs, together a 


with its extenſive trade and navi ation, has 
given occaſion. to a multitude 0 alliances, 
treaties of peace, guarantees, commercial 
and other conventions, no leſs with the 
ſtates of Aſia and Africa, than with thoſe 
of 1 7 e n . * which are: 
1 it Spain (4). 
_ II. Portugal (1). E 
| UI. France (n). tr . 30 
EE? VI. Great Britain *. wr 
VP. The Houſe of Auſtria. 
Alliances. 1. Of 25 July, 1672 (o): 
2. Of 12 May, 1689 ( 3. Of 7 Sep- 
tember, 1701 (): 4. Banter treaty, of 
15 November, (1715, 00 5. anne 


= * 
o * 
. + a 


80) Chap. ii. $67. 

i Chap. if. $ 
(u) Chap. iv. 981. | 
() Ray + yo 7. | 
(e) Du Mont Corps Diplom. Tom. yin. P.1 p. 208. 
- (p) Ibid. Tom. VIE P. H. p. 229. 

7) Ibid. Tom. VIII. P. I. p. 89 
05 Du Moat, Tom VII. P. L p. 458. 
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on ſome conteſted articles in it, af a Dew 
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